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Enjoy the Great Outdoors 


free from flies and mosquitoes 


On the Porch. Don’t let mos- 
quitoes spoil the evenings on 
ie ante 4 Spray Flit freely 
around, as you do indoors. 
Spray occasionally during 
evening. Mosquitoes dislike 
Flit as thoroughly outdoors as 
in. They keep at a distance. 
F lit means long, pleasant hours 
on the porch fil summer. 






























In Camp. Carry Flit in the 
camp kit. When hiking, spray 
Flit on leggings, et 
stockings, sweaters. Flit does 
not stain. At mealtime, spray 
Flit over the ground to repel 
ants. At night, close the flaps 
and spray Flit inside of tent. 
Spray cots and bedding. Flit 


willkillall fliesand mosquitoes. 



































KILLS - FLIES 


Fishing or Hunting. Use Flit 
freely whenever starting on a 
tramp or canoe trip. Carry the 
handy Flit sprayer with you. 
Spray boats and canoes. Spray 
clothing. Flitis non-poisonous 
It is harmless to man and will 
not stain clothing. Spray Flit 
any time outdoors to drive 
away tormenting insects. 
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Golfing. Before leaving the 
locker room, spray Flit freely 
over knickers, stockings, 
sweater, and cap. Flit will not 
stain. Flit will keep all annoy- 
ing mosquitoes atalmedine flies 
ata distance. Golf in comfort. 
Outdoor lovers everywhere 
find Flit makes for summer 
comfort. 


, MOSQUITOES - ANTS + GNATS + MIDGES - FLEAS 
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7 FISHING TACKLE 
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Pflueger Templar Reel 
{ultiplying, Solid NickelSilver, Seven Sizes, 
ory G00 yards. Prices . 


2 + « « $30 to $60 cach. Pflueger Supreme Reel 


Level Winding—Anti-back-lash, Satin Nickalum. A Life- 
long Service Built In, No. 1573, Price . . « $25.00 





ertucces, 





The Medal of Honor 


The highest award given for Fishing Tackle 
a ; at ui-Centennial International Exposi- 

Pflueger Alpine Fishing Reel tion, Phi la eiphia 1926, wasawarded Pauses 
Level Wi iple Multiplying, Silverine (Satin) Fishing Tackle for Ex f Quality, 
ae Ag 3657 200 yarde—Price eet 10.00 Complete Assortment Serviceability. 


Sa 
; For Every 
Kind of 


Fi hi 
either Satin Nickel Silver or Polished Nickel, Seven Combination Satin and Polished Nickel Finish 


sizes, 100 to 400 yards. Prices $6.50 to $16.60 each. No. 1893,Prie. 2 2 © « $6.00 





LEVEL WIND 
Pflueger Summit Level Wind Reel 
F Solid Nickel Silver 
No, 1993 ee $10.00 No. 1993J, Jeweled, $10.50 


FISHING REEL 
LEVEL WIND 










—¥ 
OCEANIC 


Pflueger Oceanic Reel 





Pflueger Record Spoon 


Pflueger Pal-O-Mine Minnow 


Pflueger Luminous Tandem Spinner 


ee 99 Send for the pocket catalog. It is filled with the 
Remember the Name—“Pflueger” Siz:eiciicminn # 
ing varieties of fresh and salt water game 
When you ask your dealer for a piece of fishing tackle it is worth your fh ‘and leading ee ae 
while to mention the name “Pflueger.” It means asking for the highest aN 


quality reel or bait that your dealer can deliver at the price you want to 





pay. Pflueger Tackle as made today is the result of three generations of 7 Mer 
Pflueger experience. 7 Coupon 
Pflueger supplies reels and baits for every kind of fresh or salt water 
fishing. We shall gladly send you a copy of the Pflueger Pocket Cata- THE 
log upon request. EEG. CO, 
PFLUEGER aa 

L _ Soplonee:, Pleas end a, 
PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER® No. 148. 

















Leaders Since I864 y, 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY Address 
Dept. F-8 Akron, Ohio E. A. Pflueger, Pres’t 4 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the United States 
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An unusual resort for discriminating vacationists. 
picturesque lakes of the North Woods. Black bass, pike, 

back riding, tennis. Excellent bathing beach. All rooms, 
mountains. Refined surroundings, —. high class table. 


MR. & MRS. ROBERT H. WILSON, Proprietors 


~ WILSON’ S CAMP 


ON INDIAN LAKE, ADIRONDACKS 
ESTABLISHED 1915 


Over 
hunting, 


Terms $22.50 and up per week. 


acres on the shores of one of the most 
canoeing, hiking, mountain climbing, horse- 
lean-to’s, tents and cabins, overlook the lake and 


Booklet. 
Indian Lake, Hamilton Somer, mM. 


thirty 











'LONG VIEW CAMP 


Adirondack Mountains 

Spend your vacation at Indian Lake. Good Bass 
and Northern Pike fishing in the lake and Trout 
in nearby streams. Bathing, boating and hiking. 
Cottages are on the shore of the lake and are com- 
pletely furnished, with the exception of linen and 
table silver. For Information Write 


R. FORT ___ Indian Lake, N. Y. 
In Adirondack Heating : and Fishing Section 


For Sale—Built in Pines, Log omen. en, din- 





ing room, 3 bedrooms, bath, 18 ft. 24 ft. living 
room open to roof, big RL, Gualeet, balcony 
to upper bedrooms. Electric lights, running spring 


water, telephone. Good roads, five miles boating and 
canoeing. Trout, bass and pike fishing. Deer. partridge 
and woodcock hunting at back door. Price $3800—$1200 
cash, 6 years on balance. Fine for Sporting Camp or 
Summer Home. Other Camps from 3 acres to 1200 
acres. Prices $800 to $40,000. 

EARL WOODWARD, Hadley, N. Y. 





PIKE COUNTY! 


You've heard about it, why not try it? tote 
waxen River at your door. Close to home and 
feels like home. Cabins—Central Dining Room. 
Best of food. 


ROCKBOUND CAMP 
Glen Eyre Pike Co., Pa. 
Inez L. O’Day 


——_—_— —_—_ 
NOW! q 
MEMBERSHIP IN CLUB 


Finest Large-mouth Bass 
fishing in Eastern U. S. 


125 miles from Phila. 


Ne A. W. SOUDER, Pottstown, Pa. ~ a 














A Close to Nature Vacation at _ 


MANTRAP CAMP 


In the Celebrated Mantrap Lake Region 

Famous for its Big Gamey Muskey and Black Bass 
A real outdoor camp among the pines; beautiful surround- 
ing country; a sandy bathing beach. The only camp on 
Mantrap Lake; comfortable cabins and good food. Come 
for a good time and be prepared to rough it. Tourist 








Beach Haven, N. ch | 


Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet 
for the best fishing on the New Jersey 
coast. Apartments and bungalows for 
rent by the week, month, or season. 
Accommodations. 





camp nearby. 
E. M. WILSIE, Prop., Dorset, Minnesota __ 


FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP 


come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 
abundance of speckled trout, weighing up to five and 
six pounds. Noted for its excellent fly fishing. Good 
canoeing—eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, 
butter, eggs, vegetables and berries from our own farm. 
Fine spring water throughout house, with bath. Buy 
your ticket for Benson Mines, N. Y.; upon request a 
conveyance will meet you there, a distance of 4% miles; 
a good auto road to hotel, where a welcome awaits you. 
Write or telephone. Address 

Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 





Fishing tackle for sale. 
Tel. Beach Haven 62 Cc. E. GERHARD 


Where Fish Stories Come True 
at Cranberry Lake in the Adirondack Mts., the 
big, fighting, speckled beauties test your fishing 
abilities. Bait fishing from boat or dock, fly fish- 
ing on nearby streams, rowboat, guide or launch. 
Furnished camps and best accommodations on 
lake. Rate to fishermen, folder on application. 
BEEBE & ASHTON 
Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 











SPORTSMEN 


We have a few dates open for Reservation on 
our new House-boat for Mallard Duck shooting, 
Our shooting privileges cover over 55,000 
acres, and this territory is the greatest con- 
centration of Mallard Ducks in America. 
louse-boat is new—dimensions 105 x 24 ft., 
two decks, steel hull, three pontoon con- 
struction for extra safety. Features electric 
lights, steam heat, hot and cold running 
water, connecting baths with every room. 
Individual beds. Capacity 14. Exclusive use 
of all equipment given to parties of as many 
as 10 members. Rccccations for entire boat 
for 9 weeks of coming season or io ,made 


ee 


by our guests of last season. ““Nuf Sed. 
Rates $100 i week 
0% Deposit Required. References Exchanged 


J. A. WILKIN Watson, Ark, 


HUNT WITHHUNTINGTON 
In the Big-Game Fields of Wyoming 


Moose, Elk, Bear, Sheep, Antelope, Deer. | 
guarantee shots at big game. Pack trips in 
summer to Yellowstone Park, Bridger Lake, 
Two Ocean Pass and Other Points. 


CECIL J. HUNTINGTON, Cody, Wyo. 


PERM ANENT ’ SUMMER CAMPS 


| Trout fishing, scenic = wld game riding trips, hiking, 
swimming, all outdoor sports, riding instruction, both 
| girls and boys. Camp away from everyone. Best Eider- 
down beds, cots, tents, camp cooking, open camp fire 
evenings—both men and girl guides for day trips, every 

comfort in camps. Also summer camp pack trips, North- 
west Wyo. and Yellowstone National Park. Fall Big 
Game hunters outfitted and guided for elk, deer, mt 
sheep, moose and bear, 30 years’ experience. References 
furnished, eastern or local bank. Prices on application. 


or Toots Kennet of camps Jackson, Wye. 


WHERE TO GO GO TO IDAHO 
For Big Game Hunting 
Te the Gameland Sporting Ranches 
In the wilderness 
The Only State Having Open Season on Goat 
Ranch Guests and Pack Train Trips 


Write for particulars, make early reservations 
Member 1. W. L. A. Address Yellow Pine, Idaho. 























FOR YOUR VACATION 


Make reservations now for Wolf Pond and Moose Valley 
country in Adirondacks. Private home; accommodates 16. 
Our own farm produce, home cured hams, maple syrup. 
Muskey, Pike, Perch fishing, miles of trout streams, 
brown trout stream 50 ft. to 100 ft. wide for fly casting 
few feet from door. Best of deer and partridge hunting 
Western saddle horses, 2000 feet elevation. 240 miles by 
road from New York City. Good roads. 5% hours by train. 
Board $16 per week. Gentiles only. 


JAY WOODWARD Stony Creek, N. Y. 


CHANNELBASS (arn aks 





h 1927. rt 48 Channel Bass. Largest, 534% tbs.—1928 
an owt ys -- dress furnished on paw Lm All 
. Boating, Surf Bathing.Sportemen ; 
Auto Via Del Mar, Va., Train, Norfolk Expres 
. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Virginia 


DUDLEY’S ISLAND 


Wild, remote but easy of access, reached by 20 mile 
Auto drive south on hard beach. 

SUMMER BOARD 
Large, comfortable club house on lower_end Back Bay, 


near Ocean, reasonable rates. Bathing Beach unrivaled. 
Good fishing. Good Goose and Duck Shooting in season. 
Bring Wife and Children. Inquire 


L. L. DUDLEY Virginia Beach, Va. 








For Ideal Trout Fishing 
PLUMLEY’S CAMP 


Long Lake, Ham. Co., New York 
In the Heart of the Adirondacks 
29 Miles from Railroad—9 miles from village. 
Stream and Lake fishing—Trout, Bass, Pike. Com- 
fortable Camps—Heated—with running water and 
all modern conveniences. Exceptional table. 


Make reservations early 


= 
RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR SPORTSMEN 


to acquire unusual good Game preserve of about 2500 
acres in the heart of the Deer and Trout Country 
in Sullivan County, N. Y. 96 miles from New York 
City by good roads. Deer, Bear, Grouse, Woodcock, 
Rabbits, Fox. Miles of excellent Trout fishing on 
Brooks and River, Bass and Pickerel in Lake. Price: 
$125,000.00, exceptional terms. 

















Hunting and Fishing in Old Mexico 


Bear, Lion, Deer, Turkey and other game. Hunt- 
ing beyond the last frontier and the 18th amend- 
ment in virgin country. Guided by Americans who 
know Mexico. Aeroplane connections if desired. 


Address: 
BIRD. D. CASHION 

606 Moore Building San Antonio, Texas 
American Headquarters 


FOR SALE 


Beautiful Red Rock Ranch in the Jackson's Hole 
Country, Wyoming, a real hunting ranch in the Gros 
Ventre mountains, suitable for either a Dude ranch, 
Summer home, or Hunting lodge. 640 acres of land 
on fine trout stream. Good log buildings, and equip- 
ment for 16 people. Nearest ranch 3 miles; no more 
land can be taken in this vicinity, which gives this 
ranch a rare value. For terms and particulars write 














©. F. GIERA 196 Warmen Ave.. Pelham, W. ¥. W. P. Redmond, Red Rock Ranch, Kelly, Wyoming. 
ForSale 4 — 90 Acres FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, 


Fresh and salt water fishing, wild fowl and big game. 
Have just sold to New York Sportsmen 8000 acres 
along South River. After searching entire country, 
here they found their delight. Deer, bear and fish 
are plentiful. Property situated in Carteret County, 
= C., terminus A — longest hard surface highway 
in the South. 


Ww 
NEWBY, WHITE | & WHITE, Hertford, N. C. 


fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath 
ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation of 
permanent home. $100.00; $5.00 down; 
$5.00 monthly. 

HERMAN HUBBARD 














1973 North Fifth Kansas City, Kansas 
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Going Fishing? 














Then you will find this book 
worth just about its weight 
in gold. We have never seen 
a book which contains as much 
practical information. 


320 PAGES 


of condensed information cov- 
ering all kinds of fishing, hun- 
ting and camping, guns and 
ammunition, fishing tackle, 
camping equipment, etc., the 
natural history of all kinds of 
game, game birds and fishes. 


ALL INDEXED AND CROSS-INDEXED 
FOR CONVENIENT REFERENCE 


Send This Coupon Today 


| 

FIELD & STREAM i 
578 Madison Ave., New York | 

| Herewith $2.75*, for which send me copy of | 





Tue Out n’s Ha 


and Fieip | 
| & Stream for | year. 


» $3.25 to Canada; $3.75 to foreign address. 


SR RE OEE 








“THE OLD FISHING AND 
SWIMMING HOLE” 


Vacation in the upper reaches of the 
RAINY RIVER Country. Big timber—un- 
fished lakes—Bass—Pike—Muskie. Center 
of the ARROWHEAD Country. “Most beau- 
tiful log lodge in the MIDDLE WEST”— 
Beeste. Tasty food on an UNRESTRICTED 
table PALMER HOUSE beds. Electric 
lights—hot and cold running water—bath. 
Both private and light housekeeping cabins. 
Guides, canoes, boats, motors, telegraph and 
telephone service. Rates no higher than else- 
where. Send for illustrated BOOKLET. 


ARROWHEAD ROD & GUN CLUB 
Open to members and non-members 
Jos. Ponpetix, Mar. 

BASS LAKE, ITASCA COUNTY, MINN. | 





Fly Fishing 


In Lakes and Streams 


TROUT and SALMON 


CAMPING AND 
RECREATION 


Particulars and Booklet 


McNALLY BROTHERS 


ASHLAND MAINE 














BIG JIM POND CAMP 
A Resort for Vacationists, Fishermen and Hunters 
Located on the shore of Big Jim Pond, close by the 
North Branch of Dead River. An angler can enjoy fly 
fishing and trolling for square-tailed trout and salmon. 
The camp offers canoeing, hunting and tramping over 
many beautiful and well-defined trails. Camp is a pop- 
ular log cabin resort with individual log cabins. Food 
equals the best, and our guests are assured of a well- 
spent vacation. Daily mail and long distance telephone. 
For further information address 
C. GREEN, Jim Pond, Maine 











‘“QUIMBY’S” 
COLD SPRING CAMPS 


Five lakes in border forest 


TROUT—SALMON—LAKERS 


Big and Plenty 


COME CATCH THEM 


Main Camp and 20 Cabins with baths 

and open fires. 

Try old Vermont Roads Excellent 
Booklet 


H. A. QUIMBY, Mor. Averill, Northeastern Vt. 

















Hillside Camps "HAR&'** 


Open May 1st for land-locked salmon and square- 
tailed trout; later in their respective seasons the 
black bass, white perch, pickerel, and yellow perch. 
Good roads, sandy beach, fine bathing, tennis, 
canoeing, boating. Cozy individual cabins, main din- 
ing hall, abundance of fresh vegetables "and dairy 
products. Garage. Season May Ist to October Ist. 
Booklet on request. 


James Forbes, Mgr. 7 °RfRE**®S 


LAKE NEWFOUND,N.H. 


Headquarters for 
Trout and Salmon Fishermen 
Tourists and Campers 
Rooms, Meals, Camps, Boats, Guides, etc. 


Try 
this lake once and you will be convinced of its 
superiority forever after. Send for booklet. 


W. F. DARLING, BRISTOL, N. H. 


DUCK SHOOTING 


on Merrymeeting Bay 
Complete accommodations for sportsmen. 
Board, boats, blinds, decoysand guidesat the 
DARTON FARMS 


Bowdoinham, Maine Booklet on request 





























MUSKIES 
Lake of the Woods in 


Northern Ontario 


LAKE OF ISLES OUTING CO. 
Gysseting Se Comfortable 50 ft. 


bined Cruiser 


“LAKE OF ISLES” 


Will take you away back from civilization into 
the wilderness of Lake of the Woods where you are 
assured of the best of fishing, where, when you are 
not fishing, you can rest comfortably aboard your 
yacht home, thereby enjoying to the limit, the fish- 
ing trip of your life. Trout fishing is at its best 
during the month of May and early June. Parties 
limited to 8 persons. Secure your reservations early. 

rite or wire 


LAKE OF ISLES OUTING CO., DRAYTON, N. D. 


EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


one of the famous Fish River chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 


dian 


et cabin; half of these have private baths. 





For Hunters and Fishermen. On Eagle Lake, 


——- virgin forests, almost to the Cana- 
i order. Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 
1922, having improved fishing every year 
since. A group of 18 camps. Ideal location. 
Real comfort, cabins heated and well venti- 
lated. Running water and electric lights in 


a nificent views. And the pick of sports. In 
the heart of the big game country; there is no 
limit to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle 
Lake Camps are Nature at its best. Easily 
reached. For particulars address inquiries to 


SAUL MICHAUD 
EAGLE LAKE, MAINE 
Auto Tourists Accom: 















In the North Woods of Main 
On Moxie Lake—1000 ft. Elevation. 
FISHING VACATION 


TROUT—SALMON 


Cam Business office 
Troutdale, Me. Kabin Kraft, Lake Moxie, Me. 


ROUTDALE’CaBINS 


HUNTING 
Private log cabins—Central Dining Camp 








HEALD POND CAMPS 


JACKMAN, MAINE 
Omer G. Ectis, Prop. 
Individual log cabins—central dining room, Ameri- 
can plan. Electric lights and private baths. 
Trout and salmon fishing—canoeing and hiking. 
Many outside trips. Automobile road to camp. 
1600 ft. elevation. Booklet and rates on request. 








| 














Attean Camps, Jackman, Maine 


A Sportsman’s Paradise 
Ideal for the summer vacationist. Hunting 
36,000 acres; fishing in 17 trout ponds. 
Canoeing on river and streams. 
CABINS WITH CENTRAL DINING-ROOM 
Vegetables from our own camp garden; home grown 
poultry, and three registered Jersey cows. This is 
an Eden for an early or late vacation. Booklet and 
map on request. RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 





IF YOU ARE LOOKING 


for good fishing or just a chance to rest 
where you can have a clean, comfortable 
cabin—we can please you. 


LEON E. POTTER 
NORCROSS, MAINE 
































Home port of cruiser, Baudette, Minn. 

















POSITION WANTED 


Some wealthy individual needs my services. 
Gamekeeper, preserve manager, or will take charge 
of hunting club. 15 years’ experience, expert 
ay of bird dogs. Married, no children, excel- 
lent habits, well educated, best of references. 

R. L. HARRIS, % Roosevelt Hotel 
Paymaster’s Office Hollywood, California 
































































D’YE LIKE ’EM BIG? 


BIG GAME BIG TROUT 


CLUB PANACHE PRESERVE 
Near Roberval, in the Lake St. John district of 
old Quebec contains 190 square miles of hunt- 
ing and fishing territory where big ones grow. 
On the famous River Croche, where the record 
Speckled Trout (Field and Stream 1927 Con- 
test) was landed. 


LAKE AND SPECKLED TROUT FISHING 
MOOSE, BEAR, DEER AND FOX HUNTING 


Comfortable new cabins, complete outfitting. 
Reliable, experienced Canadian and Indian guides. 
Motor road to within five miles of preserve and 
then—IT’S A LAND OF REAL SPORT. 
FOR TROUT MAKE IT JULY, 
AUGUST OR SEPTEMBER 
Write for booklet 


J. Leonce Hamer, Manager Roberval, Que. 








OUANANICHE 
BROOK TROUT 


If you want a real fishing trip for land-locked 

Salmon, Brook Trout, Lake Trout, and Northern 

Pike you can get it here. 
MOOSE DEER BEAR 


This is the place for Moose, Deer and Bear, also 
Partridge, Duck and Geese. 

Come and try our Virgin Fishing and Hunt- 
ing in our new territory just opened up. 

Beautiful lakes and streams abounding with 
the gamest of fish, and big game plentiful, also 
comfortable cabins and best of accommodation for 
ladies and children. 

Best of guides, provisions and equipment sup- 
plied to all parties. 

Specialize in long and short canoe trips. 

Reservations now being made for 1928. For 
further information, rates and reservations write 
or wire 


: Cc. W. BATES 
St. Felicien, Lake St. John, Que., Canada 








For More Game and More Fish 


The Vermillion River and Creek-des-Prairies Reserve 
offers the very best of hunting and fishing in Northern 
Quebec. Hunting: moose, bears, deer, ducks, partridges 
hares, etc. Fishing: speckled trout, lake trout, pickerel, 
great Northern pike. Good accommodation in camps 
Expert guides. Write or wire for free booklet describ- 
ing territory and camps, prices, references, etc. 
Best results assured to parties making reservation early 


ARMAND TREMBLAY, La Tuque, P. Q., Canada 








BASS and PIKE 


Bass and pike fishing at their best. Trout still 
striking in streams at bait and fly. Bungalows. 
Accessible to autos. 140 miles from Montreal. 


Write for circular 
WHITE DEER LODGE 
R. F. D. No. 2 White Deer, Que. 











BIG GAME HUNTERS WANTED 


Room for a number of big game hunters this fall. 
Season opens October 10th. 
New Country — Game Plentiful 
Write for full information 
S. H. STEVENS 
VALOVA, WAKO P. O., ONT., CANADA 














A motion picture of duck shoot- 
ing from a battery that will 
literally hold you spellbound 
from first scene to last; and that 
will give you valuable “how-to- 
do-it” instruction, if you don’t 
already know how. Battery 


any, 






36,000 feet showing the taking and 
hunting of practically every kind 
of game fish and furred and feath- 
ered game in North America, from 
brook trout to tarpon and from 


Disciples of the immortal Walton will find 
great enjoyment in the thirteen fishing pictures, 
showing thrilling battles with muskies, tarpon, 
salmon and other great fighters, as well as some 
of the most vogue, fly-casting one. could 
ever hope to see. Two of these pictures, ““Bone- 


“In the Land of the 
Big Muskies” 


Taking Muskies of enormous size 
in the Lake of the Woods coun- 
try, Ontario. 


We offer these pictures to clubs of all 
kinds on terms amounting to free loan 
Not one cent need be taken from the 
club’s treasury te obtain these films; the 
cost of showing them is negligible. 


Wonderful drawing card 
for your meetings 


A trial will prove that these pictures are 
the greatest means of getting the crowd 
together you can possibly find. “Atten- 
dance 672; new members 72” writes one 
Protective Association. We have hun- 
dreds of such voluntary testimonials. 








A Wonderful Picture 


ne ej 


Field and Stream—Au om, 1928" 


shooting has tricks of its 
own, like every trade, and 
one must know them. And 
it has pleasures all its own, 
as this picture will show you. 
For your next club meeting, 
get— 


“BATTERY SHOOTING ON 
CURRITUCK SOUND” 


It’s the newest release—No. 


36—of the famous 








aren all of 
Hunting and Fishing 


quail to Kodiak Grizzly. Every foot 
genuine; every foot a “close-up”; 
every reel packed with excitement; 
the most valuable teacher possible 
to have next to actual experience. 


Rare treats for the modern Angler 


fish of the Bahamas” and “Taking Game Fish 
in the Florida Gulf Stream’ are the only mo- 
tion pictures ever made, in our knowledge, of 
the taking of bonefish and sailfish. Both are 


very remarkable action pictures. 


Two more new pictures now ready 


“Duck Shooting on the 
Manitoba Marshes” 
Canvasback and Mallard shoot- 


ing, with some great retrieving 
by Springer Spaniels. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW FOR 
FULL INFORMATION 


| Fierp & StrEAM 

578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

| Send me complete information about your mo- 
| tion pictures. 
| 
| 





| F. &S. Aug., ’28 
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HUNT and FISH 


at Chapdelaine Lodge 


PERIBONKA, LAC ST. JEAN CO. 
PROVINCE QUEBEC, CANADA 


In the heart of the Saguenay where Louis Hemon 
and James Oliver Curwood wove a web of ro- 
mance. Forty miles by canoe through the great 
North Woods. Moose, Bear, Caribou for the 
hunter; Trout, Salmon, Ouananiche for the 
fisherman. Parties now being organized. Write 
for particulars to our New York representative: 


F. B. STEVENS 
| 114 East 72nd St. Butterfield 8130 




















peace—rest—quiet 


SLX POINT LODGE 


“OFF THE BEATEN TRAIL” 
A fortunately located camp in Canada’s pine 
forests. An accessible fastness surrounded by 
many lakes. Practically untished. 


BLACK BASS 


Small mouth bass and lake trout fishing really excellent 
Canoeing bathing exploring 
Fresh meats, cream and homegrown vegetables. Whole- 
some home cooked food. Clean white sheets and Hudson's 
Bay blankets. Guides if you wish. Elevation 1400 feet. 
On PINE and PAUDASH lakes—Fifty miles north of 
Peterboro. Drive in, fly in or come by stage. 

FALL HUNTING. Booklet. 


ALFRED D. GREENE Paudash, Ont., Canada 








HANSON’S 
Sabaskong Bay—Brooks Lake 
Fishing Camps 
Lake of the Woods District 
CANADA 


MAKE your reservations now for this year’s fish- 
+"4 ing trip. Lake trout fishing is at its best during 
May and early June. Unexcelled Muskalonge fish- 
ing June 16th to middle of July and again in Sep- 
tember and October. Limit catches of bass made 
every day at Brooks Lake during July, August and 
September. Brooks Lake Camp is over 100 miles 
from nearest town—Sabaskong Bay Camp over 60 
miles from nearest town. Send for full descriptive 
folder. Address: 

Kendall Hanson, Rainy River, Ontario, Can., 


or 
J. A. Sizer, 4401 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
_____ Phone Lawndale 5040 us 





E Shoot ’Em in Alaska 


With the organization that is the 

most successful on the continent in 

the giving of successful expeditions. 
Fall 1928 Season. 


KODIAK brown bear, Grizzlies, 
Glacier and Black Bear, KENAI PEN- 
INSULA MOOSE, Mountain Sheep 
(Ovis Dalli), Goats, Woodland and 
Barren Ground Caribou. 

Operating in all parts of Central, 
Western and Southwestern Alaska, 
with pack-trains, launches and Air- 
planes. 


ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
Andy Simons, Field Mgr. 








New Brunswick Hunting and 


Fishing Lodge for sale 


Beautiful property situated in Canada just 
across the boundary from the state of Maine. On 
Palfrey Lake. 

Completely equipped. Ready for use. Motor 
Boats, Canoes, etc. 25 acres of freehold land. 

Best fishing and hunting location in eastern 
Canada. Landlock salmon. Trout and Bass fish- 
ing. Lake 20 miles long. Moose and deer hunting. 

Just over night from Boston or Montreal. Lodge 
located 9 miles up the Lake from Maine Central 
and Canadian Pacific Railways. 


For particulars write 
W. HARRY ALLEN 


PENNIAC, YORK CO. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 











CAMP EUCAROM 
Timagami, Ontario 
Make this year’s a vacation 
never to be forgotten. Bring 
the family to the north w 
Every home comfort, wonder- 
ful fishing, hiking, canoeing, 
bathing. Illustrated Booklet. 
“Can now be reached by ute” 
R. D. MORGAN 
939 Guardian Bidg. 
Main 9485 _ Cleveland, O. 


KAGAMAGA CLUB 
The Camp De Luxe 


Splendid fishing and every requirement to make a 
perfect combination for Rest, fort and Recre- 
ation. Private sleeping bungalows and lodge accom- 
modations. Also now booking Nov. Hunting parties. 
$40 per week. Advance reservations necessary. 


D. A. DODGE PICKEREL, ONT. 



































More Than Two Hundred 


MUSKIES 


Over 30 Ibs. each, and 34 over 40 Ibs. 
each, including 1st & 2nd Prize winners 
in the Field & Stream Contest as well as 
Ist & 4th Prize Lake Trout were taken 


around our 


Lake of the Woods Camps 


last season. Hundreds of lakes full of muskies, 
bass, lake trout, pike, etc. Tributary to our string 
of wilderness camps reached only by water. 


Folder on request 
E. D. CALVERT, Rainy River, Ontario 











> 
WINFREY’S ISLAND Bungee 
Beautisul Island on Lake St. Francis 
FISHERMAN’S PARADISE, Bass, lunge, pike. 
Ideal DUCK SHOOTING. 
ADULTS, only. All comforts for Ladies. Cosy in- 
dividual cottages. Central dining hall. A-1 French 
cooking. Open June 15th. For circular, write 
DR. W. C. WINFREY 
825 Bienville St, Montreal, Que. 











If you want to catch. Fish and enjoy 
your vacation, come to / 


“MEMQUISIT LODGE” 


The Premier Log Cabin Bungalow Camp of Northern Ontario. Situated on 
the Beautiful West Arm of Lake Nipissing. A Fisherman's real paradise. 
onderful scenery. Perfect quiet and the best of Fishing, consisting of 
Black Bass, Large Northern Pike, Wall Eyes and Lunge. Also Duck and 
Deer Hunting in season. Excellent table. Comfortable beds. Rea! boats and 
elean and comfortable. Delightful trip by 

steamer from Sturgeon Falls to Lodge. For rates and reservations etc. write 


_Capt. Chas. Britton, Drawer $, Sturgeon Falls, Ont. 











GO FISHING Where You Can Catch Fish 
MOOSE INN CAMP 


Georgian Bay, near mouth of French River. Run 
by experienced sportsman. Best fishing in north 
country. Bass, Pickerel, Georgian Bay Pike, Mus- 
kies and Lake Trout. Opens July 1st. Shooting 
season opens Sept. Ist. 

Write or wire 











LLOYD COLLINS, 126 Isabella St. 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 


HUNTERS — CAMPERS 


Hunt with gun or camera in the best hunting 
country in the Canadian Rockies. We guarantee to 
find the game for you to shoot. 

Fishing and scenery the best in the Rockies. 
Shoot the scenery with your camera and let your 
friends at home enjoy it too. 

Reasonable rates 
HUGHES & KITCHEN 
Jasper Park Alberta, Canada 


Canada’s Unspoiled Vacationland 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


calls you to 
the best territory 
in Canada to hunt 


12 million acres of woodland 


Canada’s record moose for 1927 came 
out of New, Brunswick—antlers spread- 
ing 65 inches. Over 500 moose and 
7,000 deer killed by hunters in New 
Brunswick in 1927. 

Wild fowling on the North Shore of 
New Brunswick is unsurpassed— 
myriads of geese and brant in territory 
conveniently reached. 

You can motor right over smooth 
gravel roads close to your hunting 
camps; or, by train or steamer, New 
Brunswick is just over-night from Bos- 
ton or Montreal and a few extra hours 
from New. York—by fast, luxuriously 
appointed, through trains. 


Make your reservations early. 


For free maps, literature, and detailed 
official information write: 


Department of Lands and Mines 
2 Parliament Buildings 
Fredericton, 

New Brunswick Canada 


THERE ARE BETTER FISH IN NEW BRUNS- 
WICK WATERS THAN HAVE EVER BEEN 
CAUGHT! 

















MOOSE?—YES, MOOSE! 


Have you “tagged” yours for this 
Fall yet? Let us arrange a trip 
to Canada’s best moose country— 
deer and bear also. We represent 
the best camps and the best 
guides, and offer the discriminat- 
ing sportsman a strictly personal 
service. 

How about some September fishing? 

Tell us “‘when and what’’; we will 

provide the “‘how and -where’’, 


THE SPORTSMEN’S BUREAU 


514 Keefer Building Montreal 











~ { CANADA’S WILDS 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp 
TI Lake Timagami 
Ontario, Canada 
The unspoiled country—a real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with 
every eionee in the heart of four acres of virgin f _ 


1,502 takes. W: 1 + Guides, Boats, Canoes and Launches. 
Bathing, Tramping. One night from Toronto. Excellent table. 
Write for booklets. 


H. W. Wilson, Wabi-Kon P. 0., Lake Timagami, Ont.,Can. 








A-KENA INN 


Spend your vacation close to nature 
in an unspoiled country, where you 
can really “Catch” bass, trout, pick- 
rel and northern pike. Best of Canoe- 
ing, Hiking, Lawn Tennis. For book- 
let and further information write 


H. S M I E H Garden Island 


Lake Temagami, Ont. 





NIPIGON Mean anything to you? 
To thousands, Lake Nipigon means the 
ideal big game and trout fishing territory. 
With camps on the Lake we offer the best 
of trout fishing and canoe trips—and later 
excellent Moose and Caribou hunting. 


~ FOR GOOD FISHING 


Quiet outing and vacation place. Excellent bathing 
beach. Home style cooking. Completely furnished cot- 


tages from $25.00 to $50.00 per week. tes at the 
Inn $3.50 per day. Best of deer hunting in November. 


WALTONIAN INN 








MULV 
Willet (Ferland Station) Ontario 


Telegraph or write 
1HILL & ROBERTSON 








J. A. Lecuurrner, Prop. 
Lake Nipissing Callander, Ontario, Canada 
j 
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When #e Elk Came Down 


A hunt that ended in a race against a mountain blizzard with life as the stake 


OR two months the snow-line had 

been slowly working down the slopes 

of the great Tetons. At first—late 

in August—the peaks themselves 
had become suddenly whiter, as do the 
locks of a man who grows old overnight. 
And then, one morning, the rays of the 
sun had glistened on new snow that reached 
down to the timber line. 

After that, when the leaves of the quak- 
ing aspen-had turned yellow, curled up, 
died and rustled to the ground, clouds that 
had drenched the valley and the town with 
chilly rains lifted to disclose the first 
snow on the pines of the lower hills. 
From that time on there was a steady 
march down the slopes until the snow-line 
seemed barely above our heads. Thus was 
heralded the approaching blanket that was 
to cover the town, visibly growing closer, 
dropping lower and lower, while the same 
blanket, on the prairies, hovered overhead 
entirely unsuspected. 

One day the symphony of white was 
completed. The ground around us was 
covered with nearly a foot of snow, and, 
though October had not yet passed, winter 
had begun. Then, on getting up in the 
morning to throw loads of pine into the 
big stove that warmed our house, I would 
go to the back door and look at the slopes 
of the near-by buttes. 

One morning I was rewarded. Half 
a dozen elk, their trails 
reaching out behind them 
like the furrows that clams 
make in the sand of a 
stream bottom, were mov- 
ing slowly down toward 
the government refuge just 
outside the town. That eve- 
ning Dick Winger came 
over to see me. The next 
morning, at an unearthly 
hour, we were trotting out 
of town, our carbines in our 
holsters and with one object 
in view: elk meat for the oa 
larder and a monster head 
for the wall. 

It was hard to tell, 
early in the morning ust 
what the day would hold for 
us in the way of weather. 
Perhaps we should have let 
our better judgment over- 
ride our enthusiasm when 
we saw low clouds, or banks 


Sf 





By DONALD HOUGH 


of mist, hanging along the sides of the 
buttes and when the peak of the Great 
Teton, bathed in the morning sun, glowed 
like copper instead of like gold 

We rode past the government elk refuge, 
past the ranches over which the elk al- 
ways drifted at this time of the year, but 
we saw no more than a dozen trails in 
the snow. 

Dick glanced up at the mountaitis. 
“They'll be coming pretty soon. They’re 
hanging up there now, following the 
bald ridges, waiting for the cover of a 
good storm for coming down. They hate 
to leave those hills, especially in clear 
weather.” 

I looked up too. “If they’re there in ouch 
numbers, we'd ought to see some—at least 
their trails,” I maintained. 

Dick, who knows much more about elk 
than I do, laughed. “Right up where you 
are looking are three thousand elk, and 
some place in those mountains are four 
thousand more. They’re just wise enough 
to stay there until they can come down 
at night, and in a storm to boot. Every 
night a straggling few will muster up 
courage to make the journey to the refuge. 
Then one morning you'll look out of your 
back door and presto! the place’ll be alive 
with elk.” 

We kept to the road the better part of 
the forenoon. It followed the base of the 


Dick scanned the distant hillside with his glasses 
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buttes, climbing slowly. We were in the 
very center of Jackson’s Hole—we lived in 
the town of Jackson, metropolis of this 
greatest of big game valleys. The hills 
that flanked us formed the walls of this 
famous depression in the Rockies, a de- 
pression so famous that “the Jackson’s 
Hole country” now covers half of the West, 
and it is possible to have been in “the 
Jackson’s Hole country” without ever hav- 
ing come closer to the Hole than the 
other side of the continental divide. 

After a while we left the road at right 
angles and began a steeper climb, heading 
for the cafion of the Gros Ventre, which 
opened up into the Hole farther north but 
which we could reach quicker by a short 
cut. We were in the rolling foot-hills now, 
barren save for scattered clumps of trees. 
Drift fences rose and sank over the un- 
dulations, breaking the monotony of the 
glaring snow. 

We headed for a saddle in the higher 
hills and soon were among the trees, climb- 
ing steadily, resting our horses frequently. 
Not a track or trail broke the snow 
blanket, and for all I could tell there 
never had been an elk within a dozen 
leagues of us. We had two days at our dis- 
posal and planned to stop at a cabin 
that night, shoot our elk early the next 
morning, and return home, mostly down- 
hill, by forced marches. 

“We'll take a short cut 
over these hills to the Gros 
Ventre,” explained Dick, 
“reaching the cafion at what 
is known as the lower i 
crossing. But we'll go on i 
to the upper crossing for 
our hunting. There won't 
be any elk at the lower 
crossing yet.” 


UT Dick was wrong. 

The trouble with him 
was that he didn’t pay 
enough attention to what 
was going on overhead. The 
sun no longer shone. It 
glowed faintly, as though 
seen through a frosty win- 
dow. The air was milky, and 
sun-dogs wereinthe sky. The 
Tetons were lost behind us; 
the tops of the lower moun- 
tains on our side of the Hole 
= were entirely obscured. 
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The Government Elk Refuge in Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming 


“It’s going to snow,” I ventured. 

Dick grunted. He was scanning distant 
hillsides, aiming his glasses at clumps 
of quaking aspen. “Never saw them quite 
so far back at this time of year,” he said. 
“We should be running into some cows 
and calves about here. We must be going 
to have some warm weather yet.” 


E went on. By noon we had reached 

the saddle, and there took the time 
to eat our lunches and refresh our mounts. 
When we were preparing to go on, I saw 
Dick look intently at the tops of the high 
hills that marked the farther walls of the 
Gros Ventre cafon a few miles beyond us. 
He motioned for me to look. I did so, but 
saw nothing unusual; so he handed me 
his glasses. Looking through them, I saw 
that the pines on the hilltops, or as close 
to the hilltops as the low, misty clouds 
would permit eyes or glasses to penetrate, 
were moving—swaying, nodding, rocking 
gently in the wind as pines do. I saw a 
stream of flying snow, which looked exact- 
ly like smoke, drift over the cajion. 

“Snow,” I said. 

Dick nodded as I gave the glasses back 
to him. He tucked them away and buttoned 
up his coat. “Snow is right!” He gave 
rein to his horse, and we moved forward 
toward the Gros Ventre. The snow was fly- 
ing in earnest now around the tops of the 
hills, and the pines were rocking furiously. 
Suddenly I felt a gust of wind come up a 
draw ahead of us, and I saw a whirlwind 
take a column of snow for a merry ride 
across our path. Stray flakes began to 
appear in the air. My cayuse pricked up 
his ears and snorted. 

Ahead of us was the end of the level 
ground which formed the saddle, and our 
course soon would be down-hill. We moved 
slowly on, breasting a fitful, gusty, snowy 
wind. The air was full of flakes now, and 
they came at us like hornets, so that we 


bowed our heads. When, on rare occasions, 
I looked up, I saw that the snow that had 
fallen to the ground was being whipped 
into the air, and this added to the general 
melee. 

Dick stopped, and I stopped beside him. 
We had reached the farther crest of the 
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saddle; the Gros Ventre lay below us. 
There was little to see. Although the valley 
was narrow, meriting the classification of 
cafion that had been given it, and poo 
mountains rose high on either side, we 
could see little more than a gray, oe = 
void. Now and then flashes of dark green 
represented a forested slope, and the tops 
of the hills, detached from their bases, 
occasionally burst into view. The river 
itself lay below us, intermittently visible, 
passing on a sharp angle to our left. 

The wind and snow struck us full in 
the chest now, and we turned aside to gain 
the protection of a clump of spruce. There 
we dismounted, walked to the edge of the 
trees, and Dick began a survey of the 
Gros Ventre with his glasses. He was 
focussing on a point about a half mile up 
the canon, and below us. 

“That's the lower crossing, down there,” 
he said, “and if this storm keeps up an- 
other day, they'll begin to cross. At any 
rate, we'll get ours not far beyond—” 

He suddenly stopped talking, and looked 
intently through the glass. I strained my 
eyes, but could see nothing. The wind was 
howling, and the cafion was so full of 
whirling snow that it seemed impossible 
that the glass could be of any service. But 
in a moment he handed it to me, leaned 
close to my ear and shouted: “Right by 
that red cliff... Catcha glimpse of them 

. crossing the river now... 

‘I took the glass. All was gray. Dick 
shielded the lens with his hat. Still the 
gray void. Then suddenly, as though a veil 
had been drawn aside, I saw a movettent— 
a dark movement. I saw an elk, two elk, 
a dozen elk moving slowly down a hill- 
side toward the river. I caught a glimpse 
of the black water in front of them. 

Dick shouted something into my ear.... 
I had to clean the lenses again. This time 
I saw them crossing the river—a file of 
elk, now visible, now invisible, inter- 
mittently in view through pauses of the 
storm. I looked at Dick in amazement. My 
heart was pounding. 

“Let’s go after them!” I shouted. 

My companion shook his head. No, we 
would not go after them, he said. In fact, 
we would not go one step farther. If the 


elk were moving before this storm, he 
shouted, then it was a real storm. There 
might be five feet of snow in the hills by 
morning. Besides, the movement of elk 
would be general. They were coming down 
fast before the storm; we would find elk 
south of us, up in the hills. 

Dick found shelter behind a _ low- 
branched spruce and motioned for me to 
watch the spectacle below us. This time 
I saw elk in the water, crossing. The whole 
sweep of Nature seemed to be unfolding. 
The hills were in action—snow swirling, 
trees rocking, river tumbling over rapids, 
elk crossing, crossing, crossing in a never- 
ending stream. 

And then there came a pause. There 
seemed to be an end to the elk, and more 
snow whirled in front of me, and I could 
see nothing. The hills suddenly had become 
lifeless. I wiped the lenses of the glass, 
took a deep breath, looked at Dick. He was 
grinning. 

Again I took up my vigil. My hands 
were trembling. Now the storm seemed 
to open up. A great hole appeared in it, 
such as that made in a smoky room when 
a window is opened. The steep hillsides, 
with their patches of trees and and their 
outcroppings of red and yellow stone, rose 
clearly before me, and far below was the 
river crawling between them. 


UDDENLY I gasped. The hillsides 

were alive! One side of the valley was 
moving down; the other was moving up. 
Things—a thousand things—were crawl- 
ing down one side, up the other. And there 
were a thousand more standing at atten- 
tion, motionless. 

Elk! Down a broad draw in the cafion 
side, as though issuing from a horn of 
plenty, came elk in long files, in groups, 
in singles and in pairs. Some that had 
been moving stopped; others, which had 
been standing, began to move, as though 
to pick up the thread of the advance. Now 
and then a few of them ran down the 
hillside. 

Shifting my glass to the river, I saw 
the greatest spectacle of all. I saw about 
twenty bulls walking in single file toward 
the water. Their heads were low under 
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the weight of their antlers—heads weav- 
ing, undulating slowly. Slender legs were 
thrust forward into the snow. I saw the 
first enter the water, and then I saw no more. 
The veil had been drawn again. The canon 
was a bowl of whirling flakes of snow. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” I gasped, turning to 
Dick, who was still grinning. 

He came over, swinging his arms. 
“Come on,” he said. “We've got to move. 
We're in for it. 


E led the way back to the horses, and 

we mounted snowy saddles. I loosened 
my carbine in its holster, and I could feel 
my heart pounding. There was no question 
now about the success of our hunt. We 
were going to get elk! 

We started through the 
woods at right angles to 
our previous course. Large 
catches of snow fell from 
the trees, slipping among 
the branches like ghosts 
before the wind. Yet it 
was comparatively quiet 
in these woods, and I 
began to believe that, 
after all, we had over- 
estimated the strength of 
the blizzard. 

Soon I changed my 
mind. We came to an open 
park, and the blast struck 
us once more—this time 
from the side. It was not 
only strong, but icy cold, 
and it took the breath from 
my lips. The snow was 
deeper. I noticed this quite 
suddenly; my horse was 
lifting his hoofs carefully 
at every step. I left Dick's 
side and fell in behind him. 
No use making two trails 
in this snow, I thought. 

I looked past Dick and saw snow from 
the ground mounting in twisting spirals 
two hundred feet into the air. Would we 
ever reach the other side of the opening? 
I was huddled in my saddle, my sheep- 
skin collar around my face, and I lost 
interest in everything but the trees that 
must lie some place ahead of us and would 
eventually shelter us. 

The trees did not come. Instead we 
struck even deeper snow. Once I was 
brought to life by my stirrup striking a 
drift. My horse was snorting ; I could feel 
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When the Elk Came Down 


every muscle in his body working under me. 

Dick turned. I did not see him turn, but 
I felt the blast of ice, snow and wind on 
my back. So I knew we had turned. We 
were running before the wind. After a 
while I knew why we had turned, for I 
saw spruce trees ahead of us. I could tell 
that we were climbing slowly. We were 
heading back toward the saddle. 

A few moments later we were in the 
woods. I took a deep breath and lifted my 
head. But the woods were a false front. 
A thin fringe, we soon were through 


them, and once more we were in the open. 
Again my head went down, and I counted 
the steps of my horse. I was getting cold 
now. As I felt this I leaped to the ground. 





A small band of elk headed for the refuge 


I began to lead my horse. I kept this up 
for a long time, until I was tired and 
warm, then I mounted again and followed 
Dick. 

Trees appeared ahead of us, and we 
entered their protection. As the wind 
blast softened I looked up. A movement 
among the trees a few rods away, at one 
side of us, caught my eye. The blood 
coursed through my veins, and the last 
vestige of cold vanished from me. 

After some trouble I got my horse be- 
side Dick’s. “Elk!” I shouted. 


Once inside the refuge, bulls and cows alike show no fear of man 
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Dick drew close to me and leaned over. 
“Let them go. There'll be more. ‘ 
Couldn’t stop to dress them. . . We're on 
the. .... (1 couldn't hear what he said). 

“Get one e closer to home... pack in...” 

Dick's horse was tired; so I took the 
lead. The elk moved away, disappeared. 
I aimed my horse in the direction Dick 
indicated, and we continued. I caught a 
fair idea of the lay of the land. Over a 
ridge that lay ahead of us, and from that 
point on we would go downhill—into the 
Hole. 

Soon, looking ahead, I could see a 
whirling maelstrom without background 
of any kind, and knew that we had reached 
the topmost point of our journey. As we 
left the protection of the 
last of the trees I again 
saw elk. They were dead 
ahead, and I caught a 
momentary glimpse of 
them—big as horses, loom- 
ing up in the snow. One 
was a magnificent bull. My 
gun was at hand, yet I 
felt no impulse to shoot. 
I felt instead a fellow- 
creature sensation of bat- 
tling, side by side, against 
a common danger. 


S we topped the rise 
and began to move 
downward I felt a sudden, 
welcome relief from the 
wind. But I soon found 
that we had exchanged 
one phase of the storm for 
another. The direct blast 
ee sh was gone, but there was 
. a whirling of currents that 
literally choked the air 
with snow. It sifted over 
me, edged behind my col- 
lar and found its way in- 
to every crevice in my clothing. 

We passed through another grove of 
spruce, and then began to follow a long 
ridge swept comparatively bare of snow. 
Elk were on all sides of us now. A large 
band of them was paralleling our course 
on the other side of a narrow draw. 
Through openings in the blizzard I saw 
that others shared our ridge with us. 

My horse began to trot; he broke into 
a lope. Numbed from the cold, I clung to 
the saddle horn and closed my eyes to 
relieve them from (Continued on page 49) 























= By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


abes in the Woods 


A good hunter must have both gun sense and game sense 


S the train rushed through the 
autumn fields and patches of wood- 
land where the tattered gold of 
yet unfallen leaves hung in ruinous 

glory the two men in the smoker struck 
up an acquaintance. Each had been no- 
ticing the number of hunters everywhere 
visible—old and young, novices and old 
grizzled stagers, singly and in groups. 
Some were following dogs, and some were 
followed by dogs; some carried their guns 
carefully, and some carried them so that 
they pointed with inerrant accuracy at 
their nearest neighbors. 

Said one man: “Those fellows are out 
for a good time. This must be the first 
day of the season. I have a mind to take up 
hunting myself.” 

The other man did not look encouraging. 
“It’s a great game,” he said, “but the rules 
are the most exacting of any I know. 
Most of these fellows we see out here 
hunting are really babes in the woods. 
Many a man,” he went on soberly, “is a 
perfectly safe companion until he takes a 
gun in his hand. Then you'd better keep 
your distance. I know two men who are 
the closest of friends, and they hunt quail 
much together; yet one of them has pep- 
pered the other three times. It is always 
the same man who does that kind of shoot- 
ing, too. He gets excited; does not take 
in the whole situation—that is, he keeps the 
flying bird in his mental picture, but elimi- 
nates his companion, who stands in line 
with the bird’s flight. As a result there’s 
an accident.” 

“I’ve never hunted,” returned the other, 
“but I shouldn’t think there was much to 
it. A man simply has to play the game 
safely.” 

“Yes, but how can you play it safely 
when you don’t know the rules? If a man 
wants to drive a car, the state compels him 
to take an examination to prove his fitness. 
But if a man wants to shoot a high-power 
rifle, all he needs to do is to pull the trig- 
ger. Yet a car is merely a means of trans- 
portation and only by chance becomes 
destructive, whereas a rifle is an engine 
designed to kill. 

“Nor does the trouble end there. A car 
is not a thing with mental capacity, but 
wild game is. A car really can be safely 
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driven by a rather stupid man, but hunting 
always involves the matching of a man’s 
intelligence with that of a crafty wild 
creature. To me, most of these babes in the 
woods that we see out of this window are 
rather pathetic figures. They want the 
fresh air and the excitement; they like to 
enjoy the manly distinction of being good 
hunters. But many of them are distinct 
menaces to themselves, to their compan- 
ions, and to the whole game of hunting.” 

These fugitive remarks may serve to in- 
troduce a subject that seems timely. While 
each season the army of hunters in this 
country increases, from those ranks are 
quietly withdrawing many of the real 
sportsmen whose presence in the fields and 
woods of autumn is as legitimate, as 
authentic as the reddening of the leaves 
and the flight southward of migrating wild- 
fowl. Once or twice I have been highly 
amused to see an old hound quit a pack of 
young dogs in disgust, showing plainly by 
his behavior his repugnance for the de- 
struction of a truly grand and legend-em- 
bellished sport by a crowd of callow 
youngsters. 


ITHOUT intending any offense by 

this somewhat dubious comparison, 
I have known famous hunters to hang up 
their rifles for good after they have once 
or twice been targets for their excited 
friends or for other amateurs. It is a fact 
that there are thousands of men hunting in 
America today who would experience 
some real difficulty in distinguishing a 
moose from a caribou, an otter from a 
ground-hog, a turkey-buzzard from a wild 
turkey, or, for that matter, a deer from a 
man. Of them we may say what Dr. John- 
son said of Oliver Goldsmith when he 
heard that the improvident Irish poet had 
undertaken to write a treatise of an elab- 
orate nature upon natural history. “Well,” 
said Johnson, “if he can distinguish a horse 
from a cow, that is the extent of his 
knowledge of zoology.” 

I believe, judging by their field tactics, 
that there are some hunters who would 
think that a flying-eagle cent is the trail 
left in the air by our national bird, and that 
a flying buttress is a magnificent species of 
game bird which every real hunter ought 


to try to bag. To be candid, the trouble at 
the bottom of the whole business is ig- 
norance. I cannot say that it is wrong to 
be ignorant under all circumstances, but 
assuredly it is criminal to be ignorant 
about firearms and about the true nature of 
game birds and animals when one has in 
his hands a death-dealing weapon. 

From long observation I have come to 
the conclusion that it is hard to make a 
hunter. Lacking- some inherited instinct, 
a man may be years in learning how to 
handle a gun properly and how to follow 
game. The very best hunters I have ever 
known have come from families in which 
hunting has been a tradition’ for genera- 
tions. Hunting seems to be a sport for a 
limited special class, and it is a great mis- 
take for many men to take it up as they 
would take up golf—just for the exercise. 

As has been said, the equipment required 
is necessarily deadly, and the game re- 
quires strategy of a nature so exacting that 
the amateur is defeated before he starts. I 
have had a good deal of experience with 
men who were just starting to hunt. Three 
incidents will show what may happen. 

have always lived in the country, 
and as close to the real wilds as I could 
get. As most of my friends have lived in 
the city, it is natural that I should take 
them hunting when they come to see me. 
I enjoy taking the hunters hunting, but I 
dread the babes with an overmastering 
dread. 

I recall taking a middle-aged lawyer on 
his first hunt. In a field of wheat stubble a 
beagle hound started a rabbit, which made 
up its mind to dodge the dog. My friend, 
who was within easy range of the bunny 
(and also of me), threw up his gun ex- 
citedly and shouted wildly, “When shall I 
shoot ? When shall I shoot?” 

The rabbit was dodging in a bickering 
fashion, the dog was chiming after him, 
the hunter was yelling to me, and I was 
trying to tell him to shoot the rabbit when- 
ever he wanted to but not to make a double 
shot. The stage was set perfectly for an 
accident. The man kept his gun with furi- 
ous persistence on the fleeing rabbit, which 
I managed to shoo toward him. The rab- 
bit, avoiding me and the hound, ran 
straight for the jazzed nimrod. It actually 
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ran up to him. I don’t know whether he 
expected it to run him down and trample 
him, or whether he anticipated a cruel 
laceration by ferocious jaws ; but he wildly 
decided that his time and the rabbit’s had 
come. 

Just as the ball of fur frisked up to his 
feet, pointing the gun almost straight 
downward, he pulled both triggers. A 
rather respectable shell hole was blown in 
the earth, the rabbit scuttled away un- 
harmed, and my friend, taking off his hat, 
mopped his forehead feverishly. We were 
lucky, I thought, to have escaped a casu- 
alty. 


N a second occasion I saw a man do 

a thing which, while perhaps not so 
blameworthy, was quite as dangerous. He 
had asked me to take him duck shooting, 
and I had agreed; but I delicately ar- 
ranged the affair with a view to personal 
safety. I was to paddle the boat, and he 
was to sit in front, facing forward. I also 
deceitfully warned him that the craft was 
exceedingly tippy. 

He started proceedings by laying the 
gun along the thwarts, with the muzzle 
nicely trained on my belt buckle. I gently 
suggested that he ought to turn the barrel 
the other way, so as to be ready for a shot 
at ducks, not at me. He gripped the stock 
and the barrel with that grim ferocity 
which is rather typical of the amateur ; in- 
deed, when I see a man hold a gun as if 
he were a garroter and the gun his victim, 
I am inclined to forsake his intimate com- 
panionship. 

We were gliding down the river, rather 
close to the marshy banks, from which, 
now and then, mallards rose in startled 
flight. There was a smooth but heavy swell 
that rocked the boat considerably. Just as 
we were’ rounding a bend, a flock of ducks 
rose with a great outcry. My friend’s gun, 
held across the thwarts, with the muzzle 
tipped too low, suddenly exploded. It de- 
tonated fearfully, and we were both 
drenched with water. The gun’s barrels 
hung from the stock in strange ragged 
strips. 

Excited over the rise of the ducks, the 
hunter had pulled both triggers just at a 
moment when a wave, unnoticed by him, 
had submerged the ends of the barrels. I 
was sorry about the gun, but it was a re- 
lief to turn homeward. Any man of sense, 
if he really wants a day of pleasure and 
relaxation, had better beware about offer- 
ing to take a novitiate hunting. He is al- 
most surely waking up the wrong passen- 
ger. The day is sure to have its thrills, but 
they are likely to be of the prostrating, and 
perhaps of the lethal, variety. 

One day, I was one of a party of three 
ranging a cotton field for quail. Two of us 
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How to help your dog through the fence—if you are tired of living 


had given the third rather ample room for 
his shooting, for he had consistently shown 
a tendency to keep us just off the end of 
his gun. We walked up a big covey, which 
headed straight for our companion. We 
could not shoot, but we shouted to him to 
look out. A little timid by nature and quick 
to be excited, he whirled, the muzzle of 
his gun gyrating in dizzy little circles. 
Then, to our amazement, just as the quail 
came within range, he pointed his gun 
straight up and fired both barrels at an old 
turkey-buzzard, far out of gunshot, cir- 
cling in the blue zenith. 

He knew that something had to be shot; 
and if an angel had sauntered by at that 
moment, the celestial one probably would 
have discovered what it means to encoun- 
ter a babe in the woods. Our friend not 
only never saw the quail, which almost 
took his hat off, but expressed some annoy- 
ance that the buzzard had not responded to 
his shot. A dunce is bad enough, but a 
dunce with a gun is appalling. 

Of course, I believe there is a great deal 
of foolish talk about the infallible ideas of 
“old hunters.” As a matter of fact, it not 
unfrequently happens that much of the 
supposed lore of ancient roamers of the 
forests and fields is little short of down- 
right superstition. There are men who 
have had ample opportunity to acquire the 
facts—men who by nature do not lack 
either the instinct or the normal intelli- 
gence requisite to an understanding of such 
things—who will persist in maintaining 
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that bucks never drop their horns, that 
there are real hoop snakes, that a rattle- 
snake spits his venom, that a ruffled grouse 
does not drum with his wings, and a lot of 
— such old wives’ tales and twilight 
talk. 

On the other hand, among the men who 
have never hunted, there are many who 
have to a marvelous degree the mental and 
physical equipment necessary. But they 
have never tried the game. It takes en- 
vironment to bring out what there is in 
them; but even environment will not make 
a good hunter, whereas his brother who 
walks the city streets might be an expert if 
he had the chance. 


N general it may be said that a good 

hunter must have gun sense and game 
sense. By “gun sense” I mean an almost 
unconscious skill and ease in the handling 
of firearms, together with an ever-con- 
scious awareness that he is handling sud- 
den death. A man with this sense will 
always handle his gun as if it were loaded; 
he will always presume that it is. He will 
never point it at any man, either from the 
shoulder or from a careless position over 
his arm. He will be scrupulous to keep the 
muzzle free from earth, snow and water. 

In crossing a fence, he will put the gun 
through before him, muzzle forward, lay- 
ing it on the ground if possible. He will 
never lean it up and then climb over it, nor 
lean it up and then, grasping it by the 
muzzle, pull it toward him. In fact, a man 
with game sense will never use his gun as 
a general accessory—as a paddle, as some- 
thing with which he may reach a bird that 
is down but not handily within his grasp, 
as a club with which to punish his dog or 
dispatch wounded game. 

A gun is really made for one purpose 
only, and it is exceedingly liable to resent 
being made a general utility kit. A gun is 
also supposed to be used against a definite 
target. A babe in the woods, half startled 
by every sound he hears and by every 
movement he sees, will shoot wildly at 
any sound or shape. And in the hunting 
season a human being is just as likely to 
make a noise in the brush or to show him- 
self as is a wild creature. 

A good many states now have laid an 
exceedingly heavy fine on the matter of 
shooting a man for a deer. It seems ridicu- 
lous, but it is apparently necessary. If the 
hunter held his fire until he was abso- 
lutely sure of the nature of his target, all 
would be well, (Continued on page 95) 
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Better ONGRESS recently passed 
ey the White bill, which provides 
Fishing fora five-year program for the de- 


velopment of fish hatcheries 
throughout the United States. Congressman White of 
Lewiston, Maine, who sponsored the measure, has 
stated that its purpose is to provide for “a scientific, 
well-rounded program to achieve the end of conserva- 
tion.” It is estimated that the projects authorized by 
the bill will cost approximately $2,000,000. 

The United States Bureau of Fisheries is a branch 
of the Department of Commerce. Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of the Department, is known as an ardent 
fisherman. Recently he stated that each sportsman 
should catch at least fifty fish each season. 

Working toward this end, the Bureau plans to dis- 
tribute 650,000,000 fish and eggs in 1928. With the 
added output made possible by the White bill and the 
constant stocking hy the states, fishing must get better. 

Both State and Federal departments have realized the 
fallacy of planting fry, as was formerly the universal 
custom. In the past a state fish and game department 
would report that so many million fish had been 
planted, and the sportsman would applaud mildly. The 
statement made by the department was true, but the 
fish planted were usually less than half an inch in 
length. As time went on, the sportsmen failed to ap- 
plaud even mildly, for their creels failed to show re- 
sults from the department’s efforts. 

Today it is recognized that the planting of larger 
fish is necessary to get results. The Bureau of Fish- 
eries is seeking cooperation with local sportsmen’s 
associations. The Bureau will furnish the baby fish if 
the sportsmen’s clubs will provide rearing pools, or 
nurseries, to care for the fry until they are able to care 
for themselves under stream conditions. 

Nine years ago at White Plains, north of New York 
City, a group of enthusiastic sportsmen got together 
and formed the Southern New York Fish and Game 
Association. At that time, although Westchester 
County had beautiful trout streams, if a man wished 
to go trout fishing, he had to go to the Catskills. 

For several years the Association planted fry. The 
results obtained were negligible. Realizing the waste 
of effort, the officers of the organization asked the Con- 
servation Commission for mature fish. About five years 
ago the Association began planting five- and six-inch 
trout, and today Westchester County has trout fishing. 

One day this spring, within two hours’ automobile 
ride of the center of New York City, on public fishing 
water I saw four brown trout taken on the dry fly that 
weighed six pounds. On another occasion I saw a 14- 
year-old boy, with light fly tackle, land a 1934-inch 
trout. The taking of ten-, twelve-, and fourteen-inch 
fish has been common. 

Systematic stocking will produce results. 


Better ISH can be raised with less ef- 
H f fort and expense than game. 
unting Fish culturists tell us that the num- 


ber of fish produced depends only 
upon the funds available. So long as he can see results, 
what angler wouldn't be willing to double his license 
fee to give his state department more funds with 
which to carry on? 
Many states are planting thousands of game birds 
each year, and each year sees additional states establish- 
ing game farms. The problem of protecting game, 


however, is a far more difficult one than the angler has 
to contend with. A frightened fish will go to the bottom 
of the stream or lake and be safe. Unless we provide 
chains of refuges throughout the country, game has no 
asylum. 

In the interest of game protection, H. L. Hoard, 
editor of the Jefferson County Union of Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin, has appealed to farmers to leave small 
patches of brush and not clean up the fence rows, and to 
plant hedges. This is good medicine. Without cover, 
no game bird can escape vermin. 

George A. Lawyer, former Chief United States 
Game Warden, now Managing Director of the New 
York Development Association, states that the refor- 
estation of large areas with coniferous trees is nothing 
short of criminal unless some provision is made for 
wild life. 

Mr. Lawyer's organization is principally concerned 
with reforesting and contemplates the planting of a 
billion trees within the next fifteen years. Mr. Lawyer 
states that on every parcel of land reforested will be 
planted’a liberal supply of berry-bearing trees and 
shrubs and such hardwoods as beech and maple to 
furnish summer and winter food for game birds. 

Refuges, cover and food mean better hunting. 


Better ANY years ago I made the 
S t : statement, ‘Conservation is 
portsmen primarily a matter of education.” 


This statement has been widely 
quoted. Certainly it is true. Conservation does not mean 
prohibition. It means the preservation of natural re- 
sources for economic use—wise use. What sportsman 
deserving the name is not willing to live up to the 
rules and regulations adopted for the preservation of 
game if he realizes that his sport depends upon the en- 
forcement of such laws? 

It can safely be said that 80 per cent of the shooting 
and fishing public are good citizens. Of the remainder, 
15 per cent can be frightened into line. This leaves 5 
per cent that must figuratively be clubbed by an officer 
of the law. This 5 per cent is a menace to every law- 
abiding sportsman, and every man who goes afield 
should make it his duty to help discipline these game 
criminals whenever the opportunity offers. 

In the best organized states in this country, one game 
warden is expected to look after at least 100 square 
miles. Without the cooperation of the sportsmen in his 
section, the warden can accomplish little. The man who 
hunts and fishes is playing a game, and the warden is 
the referee. If a fellow gunner or fisherman is cheating, 
it is the warden’s business to take him from the field 
and punish him. 

It is the sportsman’s duty in all cases to cooperate 
with the warden. Some readers may object on the 
grounds that their local warden is not competent. He 
may be simply a political appointee, with no interest in 
game. Such things have happened. Game departments 
will probably never be out of politics, but there are 
enough sportsmen in every community to make their 
weight felt in politics and insist that their state depart- 
ment be conducted properly in the interest of the men 
who foot the bill. 
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Poisson Bleu 


The author traveled 4,000 miles for the sole purpose of fishing for the Arctic grayling 





By JAMES CLYDE GILBERT 


LASKA is aromantic land of strange 
contrasts, where tallow candles in 
quaint Indian villages vie with 
electric lights in modern hotels; 

where totem-poles stand next to telephone 
poles, and dugouts ride the waves of the 
Inside Passage alongside the great steam- 
ships with all their luxuries. The towering 
mountains rise peak after peak, range 
behind range, seemingly without number. 
Huge white waterfalls rush to the sea 
from the overhanging cliffs between 
Prince Rupert and Skagway. Sunsets out- 
lining the trees on little islands call to the 
traveler to stop and explore the depths of 
dark forests. 

Glaciers there are with their feet in the 
sea. Icebergs break off and sink majesti- 
cally with a slow, irresistible movement. 
The waters close over them; they rise in 
a cascade of foam, turn and Jaunch them- 
selves into the tide, their glittering green 
surfaces reflecting the northern sunshine 
like polished mirrors. 

And all about is good fishing and hunt- 
ing country. Moose, grizzly, sheep, goat! 
Literally millions of ptarmigan flutter in 
the mountain valleys, their changing plu- 
mage resembling snow fall in the distance. 

The same holds true of the Yukon val- 
ley from the heights above Skagway down 
to Dawson. Here we find the caribou in 
such numbers as to stop the steamers on 
the river. We saw a herd of fully 50,000 at 
one time. This was early in the morning, 
and no picture could be made of it. In 
the Yukon they swim high out of the 
water, head and shoulders well above the 
surface. We snapped one picture of a herd 
of over a hundred swimming in front of 
the Yukon steamer White Horse. This 
picture was taken from the barge of the 
ship. From this same barge we caught 
grayling in the main stream of the Yukon 
when the steamer stopped to “wood up.” 

Jim, my 13-year-old son, and I traveled 
4,000 miles for no other purpose save to 
fish the Arctic grayling. In the six weeks 
we spent in Alaska and Yukon Territory 
we caught well over a thousand grayling. 
Not one of the fish 


caught was wasted. 
When alone in the fast- 
nesses of the upper 


Yukon, we caught only 
enough for our own use. 
When opportunity of- 
fered to dispose of the 
catch to restaurants, 
steamships and railroad 
crews we did so, taking 
no money for our catch. 
Nor did we deplete the 
streams, for the Yukon 
and its tributaries 
swarm with millions 
upon millions of these 
beautiful fish. 

“You've come a long 
way to fish the gray- 
ling,” said Mr. Pluckett 


at White Horse, Yukon 
Territory. “I'll get Mac- 
Bride to go out with you 
tonight, and fhen you'll 
not 


be disappointed.” 
16 


Mr. W. D. MacBride is the best grayling 
fisherman on the Yukon River, I was told, 
and after seeing him perform at White 
Horse Rapids, below Miles Cafion, I can 
well believe it is no idle jest. Mr. Mac- 
Bride knows when each boat and train 
comes in with tourists from “outside.” The 
night before they arrive, he goes out 
with his fly rod and a bag and collects 
enough grayling to feed some fifty or more 
hungry people. He usually supplies the 
cafes and hotels of White Horse on such 
occasions. When I first met him, I knew 
he was my kind. I knew that it wasn’t 
only the job that held him at White Horse. 
He wanted to live where the grayling 
fishing was best, and he had found the 
spot. He was reared in Montana, and is a 
gentleman and a white man in every sense 
of the word. 

August days are hot in the Yukon Ter- 
ritory. The evenings are cool. The gray- 
ling, like any other well behaved game 
fish, prefer to feed in the evening or early 
morning. During the day they lie out in 
the swift current in deep water, down 
where it is cold and icy. As evening ap- 
proaches they come into the quieter shal- 
lows to feed on insects and larvae under 
the rocks of the river. 


E ARRIVED at White Horse 

Rapids just below Miles Cajion, on 
the Yukon, about dusk. Mr. Pluckett re- 
turned to town, saying he would come after 
us at ten. We strung our tackle and ap- 
proached the river, which at this point 
is narrow and exceedingly swift. In fact, 
White Horse Rapids was the one terror 
spot of the Klondike gold-seekers. The 
thousands of stampeders to the gold fields 
of the Klondike in ’97, 98 and ’99 were 
compelled either to navigate these danger- 
ous waters in their small boats or else 
portage the boats and cargoes around them 
by land. 

The unsophisticated smart-aleck and the 
experienced riverman generally took the 
chance of disaster in the swift, surging 
waters of the cafion and the boiling mael- 


Grayling and trout lie in the whirlpool below Miles Canon 





strom of the rapids and, if successful, 
saved much time, labor and expense. The 
greater number of the argonauts, however, 
would either carry their outfits around 
those dangerous places or else have them 
hauled by the horse-drawn cars on the 
wooden railed tram line. Traces of this 
tram line may still be seen. Its use was 
discontinued upon the completion of the 
White Pass and Yukon Railway to White 
Horse in June, 1 

Many boats were wrecked. Some were 
dashed against the precipitous walls of 
the roaring cafion, rumbling with the im- 
pact. Others would reach the rapids, 
only to meet disaster on the jagged rocks 
or to be engulfed in the seething mane 
of the dreaded White Horse. Below the 
rapids on the east side of the river are 
numerous unmarked graves of victims of 
those turbulent waters which exacted 
their toll from the valiant throng of ad- 
venturers lured from their homes by that 
one magic word—gold. This is not tourist 
talk. I saw those graves. So did Jim, and 
it made an impression on us. 

We were here to fish, however, and we 
soon forgot the tragedies of olden days 
in our fever to hook into those big blue 
fellows in the quieter waters. Usually 
when I fish for trout I first fasten on five 
flies. After three or four casts I reduce 
to three flies, which are enough for any 
one not a confirrged game hog. I discard 
the flies that the trout do not take in the 
first three or four casts. I find this is a 
good plan with grayling also. It saves time, 
and time is everything with notional fish. 
In addition to the usual flies, I had on a 
black zulu fly, which was given to me by 
Mr. Taylor, the gentlemanly purser on the 
steamer. He claimed it was a whiz in the 
waters of the Nordenskold, a tributary of 
the Yukon below Carmacks. 

That made six flies on my six-foot 
leader. It was a bit thick, and I felt guilty, 
but I knew I would soon discard the sur- 
plus. I wet the leader in a little quiet pond 
behind a high rock and softened the gut so 
it was pliable. I had lost too much tackle 
in British Columbia by 
trusting dry leaders on 
the first cast to risk 
more. MacBride was go- 
ing up the stream a few 
rods and fish up-stream. 
We were equipped with 
waders and could get out 
in the water six or eight 
feet from shore, although 
the current was terrific 
and there was always 
danger of a slip which 
would mean quick death. 
I would not permit Jim 
to enter, but he did well 
from shore. 

My first cast produced 
nothing more than a 
strike from a fingerling, 
which soon unhooked it- 
self. There was a bit of 
particularly attractive 
looking water rushing 
out from behind a cross 
current in front of a 
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long, low, overhanging fringe of trees 
some ten yards in length along the shore. 
I felt that if I could gain the sandy spit 
just beyond those shore trees, up-stream, 
I would fare better, as I could then 
cast into deeper, faster water, where the 
larger grayling lay. I made a cast into 
the river and began my slow climb along 
the river bank. 

As I was wading in about two to three 
feet of water and struggling and feeling 
my way along under this overhanging 
brush I felt something wallop that line out 
in the stream. A heavy tug told me I had 
hooked into a good one. I was about half- 
way to my destination, the sand spit, and 
though I could struggle along up-stream 
with the fish without danger to my tackle, 
I could not play him in my awkward posi- 
tion. I had nearly gained my point when I 
felt two more strikes almost simultaneously. 
The last one broke water before striking, 
as they often do. The Arctic grayling 
never breaks water after being hooked, 
although he will play about, leaping out 
and over the flies, before being hooked. 

Then another wallop on the line told me 
another had joined the first three. The 
strain of the fighting fish and the force 
of the current bent my rod nearly double. 
I was fishing with a good rod and had ona 
reel full of good stout line; so I did not 
fear. However, no rod, no matter how well 
made, could long stand that terrific pres- 
sure. I hastily backed up, let the line sing 
out and walked down-stream as rapidly 
as I could with safety. Gaining the old 
stand, I worked the mass of fighting fish 
into shallow water. There, on the sur- 
face, far below me, was a twisting, whirl- 
ing, fighting mass of iridescent grayling. 

I followed them down, letting out a bit 
of line until I had but ten yards left on 
the reel. By this time the strain had sub- 
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sided and I gained considerable line. The 
force of the fighting fish was growing less. 
3efore I could take from the water the fish 
I had on the line, two smaller grayling, 
about eight or ten inches in length, struck. 
When I drew the aggregation into shore, I 
had six beautiful grayling on as many flies. 
The largest of these six I later preserved 
in formaldehyde and presented to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor, where 
it now rests in state in the museum. That’s 
fishing at White Horse Rapids. 
I reduced to a silver doctor, the zulu and 
a McGinty. With these I whipped the cur- 
rent from where I stood for thirty minutes. 
Nearly every cast brought in two fish, and 
I occasionally brought in three. It was 
like throwing a string of flies into a trout 
hatchery at feeding time. The water fairly 
boiled with grayling at times. Two would 
get on and struggle against each other as 
well as against the spring of my fly rod. 
MacBride, the better fisherman, came up 
then with his creel bulging and eight or 
ten on an improvised stringer. I fished 
until the creel strap cut into my shoulder 
through the lumberjacket I was wearing, 
and I had to lift it off. 


HEN, when I could put but one or 
two more in, the grayling suddenly 
stopped biting and I could not get another 
rise no matter where or how [I tried. I 
took off the flies and put on salmon eggs. 
I tried a Colorado spinner and everything 
in my kit, but to no avail. Notional as my 
old friend the Michigan brook trout, they 
ignored everything in the kit. MacBride 
said they might start at any time, but my 
wrist was so sore from the constant strain 
of fighting fish that I was glad to call it a 
day and retire from the scene. 
We did not stop to count our fish. They 
must have totaled well over a hundred. 


i Ws * hea eT 
Caribou swimming the Yukon River, near Dawson, Yukon Territory 


We dumped them into a dry-goods box, 
iced them and next morning gave them to 
the train crew of the White Pass and 
Yukon line to take back to Skagway, 
where they were distributed to the folks 
about town, Skagway has no grayling, as 
the Yukon waters flow north at the divide 
some thirty miles north of Skagway, and 
the Skagway River flows from the divide 
south into the Pacific and contains only 
trout. 

Such is grayling fishing on the Yukon 
and its tributaries. I have seen the sun 
shining on thousands upon thousands of 
leaping grayling in the whirlpool below 
the White Horse Rapids. There are 
mighty trout in that whirlpool too. Mr. 
MacBride tells me that once he caught a 
grayling in the whirlpool. When he went 
to bring it in, there was a rush, a vicious 
tug, and he brought in only part of his 
grayling. The rest was devoured by a mon- 
ster trout, which swirled away in the foam. 

There are some giant trout in these 
waters. In Michigan the trout were ac- 
cused of killing off the grayling. In the 
Yukon they live together. That trout do 
kill great quantities of grayling there is 
no doubt, but the grayling are very prolific 
and outnumber the trout in every instance. 
The grayling also prey on the salmon 
spawn. 

The steamer White Horse is a wood 
burner. Twice each day they would stop 
for an hour to “wood up,” as they express 
it. As soon as we heard the whistle to 
stop and saw the woodpile, Jim and I 
would rig our tackle. Before the gang- 
plank was lowered, we would be leaping 
ashore and hunting a good eddy or swirl- 
ing backwater, for we knew the grayling 
were everywhere. We stopped in all fifteen 
or sixteen times, and only one instance 
do I recall that we did not catch grayling. 
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Caught while the steamer “White Horse” stopped for fuel 


Then we were too busy listening to the 
reminiscences of an old ninety-eighter who 
had come out of the hills with pockets 
filled with nuggets. 

““T thawed five holes to bedrock,” said 
he. “Two of them talked.” 

Then he drew out handfuls of glittering 
yellow gold. Later we were told he was 
known as Stampede Bill. He followed up 
behind melting glaciers and prospected for 
gold pockets on ground never seen by man 
before. Why a man should grub for the 
muck called gold when he could fish gray- 
ling is more than I can figure out. 

The salmon were spawning in the main 
stream of the Yukon in August as well as 
its tributaries, and we found that gray- 
ling caught in the main stream would be 
rounded out like miniature barrels. On 
cutting into them we would find their 
stomachs crammed full with large red 
salmon eggs, each one a quarter of an inch 
in diameter. Still they would strike the 
fly avidly. 

Mr. MacBride tells me that he catches 
grayling off the wharf at White Horse 
when the ice is running and in the midst 
of a snow-storm. And they take flies at 
that time too, which seems remarkable. He 
has fished for them when it was so cold 
that the fish froze in the shape they first 
twistéd when they hit the snow. Of course, 
his line froze, and he had to stop often 
to clean off the ice. When the boats and 
trains are running regularly, he goes out 
after grayling on the average of twice a 
week. He always quits when his bag is 
full. He had been going out twice weekly 
since June Ist, and at no time did he leave 
the river with less than ten pounds of 
grayling. 

The largest grayling near White Horse 
are found in Miles Cajion, but the pull 
of the fish plus the force of the water is 
apt to w reck the best tackle made or tear 
the hook from the fish’s mouth. It is also 
mighty dangerous to be playing around 
Miles Cajfion, for the jagged rocks of the 
White Horse Rapids await the luckless 
chap who slips in. 


F THERE has been a poor run of sal- 
mon, a gill net is dropped into the 
Yukon and grayling and trout are caught 
instead. The lower end of Lake LaBarge 
is a favorite place to net these fish in 
winter. They are taken as follows: 

A net ten or twelve fathoms long and of 
a depth proportionate to that of the water 
is set. In setting it for the first time, a 
series of holes are made through the ice 
at such a distance apart that a long stick 
can be readily passed in the water from one 
to the other. A line rather longer than 
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the net, to which it is fastened, is attached 
to the stick, This is carried along and 
brought out at the extreme hole. 

The net, which is buoyed up above by 
thin oblong pieces of fir and loaded below 
with lead or iron, is drawn beneath the 
ice by means of the line and firmly fixed 
at each end in the ice or to stakes thrust 
through the holes. After the first time, 
the intermediate holes in the ice, being use- 
less, are allowed to freeze up. The ex- 
treme ones are opened daily, and the net is 
examined by the fisherman, who draws 
it out at one hole while his assistant veers 
away the line at the other. 


OST of the fish enter the net by night. 
They freeze as they are taken from 
the water, and are thus preserved in a per- 
fectly sound state until spring. Last year 
one settler there took 800 pounds of trout 
and grayling in two days. These were 
stacked up like cordwood, frozen of 
course, and fed out to the dogs as needed. 
3ut don’t be shocked. In a country where 
winter transportation depends largely on 
dogs, it is imperative and proper that they 
be well fed. This is not waste. It is living 
off the country and is to be commended 
so long as nothing is wasted. 

The Arctic grayling, or poisson bleu 
(blue fish) of the French Canadian 
fur-hunters, inhabits only the clear, cold, 
rushing streams of the Mackenzie and 
Alaskan Rivers. It occurs throughout the 
region from Peace River and Athabaska 
Lake northward and northwestward to 
the Arctic Ocean. It is also to be found in 
the lake country between Great Slave and 


Great Bear Lakes and at a number of 
points on the Churchill River. 

The grayling is distinguished from the 
trout or salmon by the large size of the 
dorsal fin and by its grayish hue, with 
half a dozen deep blue spots on the fore- 
part of the fish. In external appearance 
and habits the grayling closely resembles 
a small salmon, but differs sufficiently in 
structural character to justify its separa- 
tion as of a distinct family, Thymallidae. 
The Arctic grayling rarely reaches a 
weight of more than 2% pounds. The 
European grayling may reach a weight of 
4 or 5 pounds. 


HE Arctic grayling of America is a 

graceful, active fish with habits much 
like those of the trout. After fishing every 
variety of trout in America save the 
golden trout of California, I am of the 
belief that the Arctic grayling is superior 
to the trout both as a game fish and 
for the table. The Arctic grayling has 
always been known to the Indians as the 
blue fish because of its habit of turning a 
dark blue or violet as it grows older. 

I like to think of the grayling as the 
Queen of Fishes. It is so lady-like in its 
habits and demeanor. When first caught, it 
has a sweet, fresh and peculiar scent some- 
what akin to that of fresh cucumbers or 
wild thyme. They are bold, if’ dainty, 
surface feeders and rise as gamely as any 
trout. In lakes at the mouths of streams, 
they wax fat and lazy. Then they refuse 
to exert themselves to rise at flies, pre- 
ferring to gorge on the food ready at hand. 

The grayling is a beautiful sight as he 
glides about in the depths of some icy 
Arctic pool. His raiment varies consider- 
ably, according to water, environment and 
season. His long and elegant shape, slender 
body, bright eye and small, distinguished 
head are fittingly set off by the large dor- 
sal fin, barred with rows of blue-black 
spots, while the silver-gray sides are some- 
times threaded with dark stripes. Over the 
shining scales is a purple-green and blue 


mantle, which enhances the silvery gray 


of the flashing sides and the blackish-gray 
iridescence of the under part. 

It is difficult to describe this Queen 
of Fishes, so varied are the colors under 
various circumstances, The Arctic gray- 
ling loves gravelly shallows, swiftly run- 
ning clear streams and pools with rocky 
bottoms. He revels in icy mountain 
streams. I have never known him to be 
taken in slow moving, sluggish or muddy 
waters. 

When caught, the Arctic grayling acts 
in the haughty manner befitting his rank. 
He erects his fins, (Continued on page 99) 


Jimmie shows you a close-up of the grayling’s dorsal fin 
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GOT ONE! 


. Salmon fishing with a lot of added thrills and right in the center of a city 
By EDMOND A. Du PERRIER 


« OT one!” I get a thrill out of 
that cry every time I have occasion 
to use it. But the biggest thrill 
I ever had from those two words 

was when I hooked my first salmon. 

Fishing is an old tale to me. Every 
possible chance during the trout season 

I am on a stream or lake with fly, bait 
or spinner. Catching trout has heretofore 
been sufficient for me. On my fishing trips 
my companions have always been limited 
to not more than three. Usually I go alone. 
My idea of a perfect fishing trip is to be 
far from the cities and fairly free from 
companionship. 

But that biggest thrill occurred on a 
stream in the center of the oldest town in 
Oregon, and I was surrounded by a hun- 
dred or more critical, advisory and derisive 
fishermen. Twenty-six and three-quarter 
pounds of pulling, twisting and leaping 
Chinook salmon gave me ten minutes of 
intense excitement. In that ten minutes I 
received more advice and comment on my 
fishing ability—little of it complimentary 
—than I have ever received before. 

I have my neighbor, Maurice Price, to 
thank for the fish and the thrill. 
He sighted me going down the walk 
the other morning and shouted, 
“Salmon ‘are running at Oregon 
City!” 

“They are? Well, what are we 
going to do about it?” I queried. 

“Go and catch one. What did you 
think ?” 

“Since when did you take up fish- 
ing?” I asked him. To my knowl- 
edge, he had never fished. 

“Since last Sunday. I got one 
there. I’m going again next Sun- 
day. Will you come along?” 

“No, thanks. I don’t care for that 
kind of fishing. Besides, I haven't 
any salmon tackle.” I was glad of 
that excuse to get out of going. 

“Never mind that. I can fix you 
up,” he assured me. 

“All right,” I gave in. “T’ll go you 
once.” 

I’ve traveled as high as three 
hundred miles from Portland to go 
fishing. But that morning, forty-five 
minutes after we left the house, we were 
anchored six hundred feet below the bridge 
that crosses the Willamette in the center of 
Oregon City. 

“Looks as if we were going to have 
plenty of company,” I remarked, as boat 
after boat drifted down-stream and an- 
chored around us. 

“Oh, yes. Nearly every one comes here,” 
he answered. 

By the time we had spinners and weights 
attached to spreaders and lines overboard 
into the water, twenty-five or thirty boats 
were side by side, pontoon fashion, across 
the stream. 

What a genial fraternity of fishermen! 
Genteel sportsmen in tailor-made sport 
clothes rubbed shoulders, as it were, with 
overall-clad workers and Japanese, and 
exchanged pithy stories and fishing phi- 
losophy with smiling cordiality. Gold-plated 
spinners attached to the finest lines strung 
on the most expensive rods whirled side 
by side with two-bit spinners and wobblers, 


and lured the spawn-mad salmon with 
equal effectiveness. 

Daylight came clear and sharp. Up- 
stream from the line to the falls and down- 
stream to Clackamas Rapids the river was 
dotted with all types of boats, motor-driven 
and hand-driven, plying up and down, back 
and forth, trailing their spinning lures. 

It was slow fishing. Occasionally one 
or two of the boats would up-anchor to 
try their luck at trolling. To pass away 
the time, the fishers pass comment on 
every thing that happens. Nothing escapes 
their vigilant eyes. Every incident that 
occurred—no matter how trivial—was an 
occasion for cries from all quarters. 

“Spawn are coming back already!” 
shouted a big red-faced man as a boy 
pulled in a four- or five-pound salmon. 

So intent was the big man upon laugh- 
ing at the boy that he failed to set the hook 


The fisherman and the fish 














































properly in a fish which struck his spinner 
at that moment. Half-way to the boat he 
lost it. Then the laughter turned his way 
with hearty enthusiasm. 

From the flotilla to the water, lines strung 
out like thread from a loom. Each boat 
contained from two to four fishers—men, 
women and children—each happily an- 
ticipating his toll from the spawning drive 
of the salmon. A few fish are caught, but 
none close to our boat. Every fish caught 
means a hubbub of cries, laughter, tangled 
lines, praises or curses, dependent upon the 
fisher’s skill in handling his fish. 

A boy up-stream from our boat snagged 
his hook in our anchor line and, thinking 
he had a strike, pumped away valiantly.. 
We did not discover his error until we 
started slowly up-stream and the men in 
the boat next to us cried “Good-by, boys; 
good-by !” Then we joined with the throng 
in “razzing” the boy. His embarrassment 
and consternation when he discovered 
what he had hooked was interesting to see. 

It appeared that I was going to be out 
of luck. For four hours I had sat in the 
lazy back seat without even a strike. I 
watched the tip of the rod as it trembled 
from the whirling spinner. Suddenly I 
felt the touch of something alive. I jerked 
quick and hard. The light rod flashed into 
life and action. The reel screeched! I 
changed the rod into my left hand and came 
down hard upon the brake. 

“Got one!” I shouted. 

I heard lines being drawn in all 
around me. “Reel him in!” yelled a 
man in a boat beside me. 

Reel him in! At first, 
that was impossible. I 
made one, two, then half 
a dozen turns upon the 
reel. But no more. 
The slender rod 
jerked and quiv- 
ered in my hands. 
“@. He fought. He 

; tugged and I 

y tugged. I gained 
a few feet on him, 
and then he took it back. 

Suddenly he charged up-stream. The 
line bagged. Around me came derision 
and pointed comment. They thought I had 
lost him. But I did not care what they said. 
I still had the fish on, and only rapid work 
would save him. I reeled furiously. At 
last the line was tight again! I had gained 
a great deal of line, and he was not far 
from the boat. 

“Steady,” Maurice encouraged me. 

I glanced up and saw him ready with the 
gaff hook. 

We had another thrilling tugging match. 
But this time the line was shorter, and 
he did not get away from me. Up to 
the boat I drew him. I saw the spreader 
at the surface of the water. 

Then a quivering, shining streak of sil- 
ver leaped high in the air beside the boat, 
close enough to splash us with water. It 
dropped back into the water and shot away 
from the boat. I checked it down with 
the brake and brought it back. Twice 
more the performance was repeated before 
Maurice got the gaff beneath it and drew 
it into the boat. (Continued on page 97) 
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On the skirmish line. Frank Collins about to go into action 


Next Door to Chicago 


Shooting pinnated grouse, or pratrte 


chicken, 


- E’LL have an Irish water-span- 
iel, an English Labrador re- 
triever, a wire-haired pointing 
griffon, and—” But I didn’t get 

any farther. 

Bill rose to his feet, dramatically ex- 
tended his right arm and in a deep bass 
voice said 

“Hold your horses, ladies and gentlemen. 
The elephants are coming,” as if to imply 
that I was going to lead a circus parade. 

Then and there the consultation broke 
up in wild confusion. Thus started our 
plans for an unusual prairie-chicken hunt 
involving everything, as Bill said, except 
the use of a poodle dog and a Russian 
swamp hound—whatever that is. 


Laugh if you want to at the list of dogs 


enumerated, but I’m here to tell you that 
you can go prairie-chicken hunting with- 
in sixty miles of Chicago with an Irish 
water-spaniel and a Labrador retriever 
and get a wonderful day’s sport. Yes, sir; 
laugh that off, gents—if you can. Now read 
on, and we'll tell you how we did it with 
these two dogs, as the griffon wasn’t al- 
lowed on the scene until later. 

Frank Collins, the well-known sports- 
man and trap shot of Morris, Illinois, 
invited us down for a whirl at the chickens 
on his place. Frank has without doubt the 
most remarkable private hunting preserve 
to be found on the prairies anywhere near 
Chicago. There are thousands of acres in 
his tract bordering the Illinois River. You 
can take a big wagon, attach a couple 
of horses to it, climb aboard, ramble over 
one stretch of Frank’s prairie and see 
prairie chickens, quail, pheasants, snipe 
and ducks in a few hours. 

One day last fall we stood in one of his 
fields and watched a covey of seventy-five 
prairie chickens whir away out of sight. 
Talk about your Dakota landscapes! Can 
you visualize the hunting that Frank has, 
and all within sixty miles of a city of 
3,000,000 ? 

Frank owns an intelligent little Irish 
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water-spaniel named Queen. I had shot 
ducks with Queen in the blind, and I 
knew that she loved to hunt and could 
handle that type of gunning. Frank said 
that with Queen he could get prairie chick- 
ens and if we’d come down he’d show us 
how it was done. 

Now there is nothing unusual in this 
program if you're familiar with the way 
some of the boys up north handle the water- 
spaniels. I know one breeder up in Sas- 
katchewan and one out west who train 
their water-spaniels to hunt to gun just 
like the springers and cockers. The dogs 
rove within range of the gun, put up the 
birds and then retrieve. When the duck 
season is on, these water dogs take to the 
water like true retrievers. 

But I had never seen an Irish water- 
spaniel gallop on a prairie to oust prairie 
chickens for hunters; so Frank’s invita- 
tion to come down with Bill Hart and his 
Labrador retriever listened like a million 
dollars. Bill and I piled Diana, the non- 
slip retrieving Labrador, into Bill’s bus, 
and away we went to Frank’s “feudal” 
estate early on the morning of the big 
day. It was no trick to get down there, 
as sixty miles of concrete whizzes by 
in a hurry when you’re on the way to 
a hunt. 

Frank was all ready for us at his lodge 
outside of Morris. He had ordered a fried 
chicken dinner to be served in the field. 
When we checked in at his place, he an- 
nounced that we would drive in our cars 
only as far as Bargo’s farmhouse and then 
we'd leave the gas buggies behind. From 
that point on it was a case of rolling over 
the prairie in Bargo’s big wagon. 

No covered wagon in the days of ’49 
could have been more picturesque than our 
“rubberneck” wagon as it started across the 
prairie toward the haunts of the prairie 
chickens that morning. Bargo sat on the 
front seat, a jovial 220-pound driver whose 
wear and tear on a plug of tobacco was 
awful. Queen, excited at the prospect of a 





By BOB BECKER 


hunt, was tearing around the wagon, tip- 
ping over the water bottle and rough-hous- 
ing all of us in general. Guns stuck out of 
every corner of the wagon—armament 
enough to equip a regiment. 

It was a great day for a ride in the rub- 
berneck wagon—if you had a cushioned 
seat. First through a field bordered by 
cornstalks, from which blackbirds flushed 
by the thousands. To the right, sailing low 
over the weeds, we could see a marsh hawk 
hunting for mice. Passing one small pot- 
hole, we flushed a few teal. As far as we 
could see there was nothing but corn, buck- 
wheat, fallow fields grown high with 
weeds, wild sunflowers, thistles and rolling 
prairie. 


Bs Beg etabape ori out!” called Frank, 
the boss of the covered-wagon outfit, 
after a short ride. “This is a good field for 
chickens. C’mon, Queen. Get busy now!” 

So we piled overboard into a forty-acre 
field which dipped to a shallow valley. 
Queen, tail going, romped ahead of us. 
Porky was on my right. Bill Hart was on 
my left with Diana, the Labrador, taught 
to heel when her master walked with gun. 
Down the field we moved. 

Porky had all the luck. A bird was put 
up not twenty-five yards from him. I saw 
the old twelve get into action, and then 
wham! down came the chicken, a clean 
kill. Queen rushed in to retrieve and shortly 
brought up the first bird of the day. 
Three more flushed a couple of minutes 
later, but we didn’t get a shot. The ex- 
pedition moved across the fields to the big 
way of prairie which rolls gently away 

from Frank’s wonderful duck pond, known 
as Round Pond. 

“Now, boys,” said Frank, making no 
move to get down from his back seat on the 
rubberneck wagon, “here is where the 
shooting really begins. I’m going to let 
you fellows do your stuff while Bargo and 
I follow with the wagon. Spread out a bit, 
keep in line with Queen ahead of you, and 
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you'll get two or three brace of birds within the next 
half mile.” 

We formed our line, loaded up and then Ho! for 
the prairie and wild poultry on it. Now I admit that 
a pair of setters or pointers ranging hither and yon 
through the grass would have looked pretty sweet 
to me as we started east across the broad sweep of 
Frank’s land, but you should have seen Queen, our 
pinch-hitter for the bird dogs. She gave a pretty 
good exhibition of what the spaniel tribe can do in 
kicking up game. 

We must have hiked about a half mile before we 
struck birds, and then—Boy ! oh, boy! how the guns 
did crack. Bill was on our right, and he got in the 
first shot. 

We saw a husky bird launch into the air about 
thirty yards ahead of Bill and Queen, whose tail was 
hitting on all six as she got the scent of game in 
her nose. I saw Bill raise up, and then sowie! down 
went that chicken. A fraction of a second after 
Bill’s gun cracked a lone cock jumped up ahead of 
me and to my left. I swung my 16-gauge on this 
fellow just as another bird leaped into the air out 
of range, almost halfway between Bill and me. 


HAT first cock was my meat. It was a long 
shot, but his skimming, teetering, sailing flight 
didn’t get Mr. Prairie Chicken anything. I only 
touched him with the right, but down he went, fol- 
lowing the report of the left barrel. Queen, as busy 
as a hen with kittens, rushed over to retrieve. 
Bill and I closed up the ranks while waiting for 
Queen to bring in our birds. As she galloped up 
with a bird in her mouth we moved on eastward. I 
fumbled around in my pockets for more 16-gauge 
shells. Nary a one did I have; so I yelled for help. 
Porky, grinning from ear to ear because of our 
success in stepping into birds, came running over 
with his 12-gauge and generously told me to go 
ahead with “Big Bertha.” This twelve was a regular 
duck gun, far too heavy for a field gun. But all I 
wanted was two shots, and then I'd go back to the 


Below—Pete Tarraro comes in with the first cock 
shot on our hunt 
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Above—Queen would rather hold the chicken than 
hand it over 


farm wagon for another supply of ammunition. 

Porky shouldered my empty 16-gauge, and again 
“forward march” was the order. We hadn’t walked 
150 yards until the comedy shot of the morning was 
presented. There was Porky walking along like a 
tin soldier, empty gun on his shoulder, when brr-r-r! 
A wie old cock zoomed into the air as if he had been 
sent for ina hurry. His haste was commendable and 
didn’t embarrass me, but the distance at which he 
got up and the fact that Porky was right in line 
with the bird presented a problem of conduct. 

Ye gods! What to do? Porky did it! He gave one 
despairing look at the rapidly disappearing bird, 
saw that he was in line of fire and then flopped as 
if someone had cracked him on the head with a 
loaded billy. He didn’t crouch, kneel or drop—he 
just flopped. I brought up the Big Bertha, drew a 
line on the chicken, which looked as if it were 110 
yards away, and then pressed the trigger. 

Darned if that big cock didn’t double right up and 
crash into the tall grass with a broken wing! If it 
hadn’t been for Queen, we would have lost that bird, 
but the faithful old prairie hound tore after the 
crippled cock and soon brought him in. 


Y gosh! What a shot!” said Porky as I took 
the bird from Queen. “If I had your luck, 
I’d go shootin’ lions with a buggy whip.” And he 
rolled his eyes and walked away shaking his head, 
either in disgust or wonder; I couldn't tell which. 
Frank waved us into the wagon, as it was lunch 
time. But those darned chickens would not leave us 
alone .While walking to the wagon through the wav- 
ing grass Queen was almost invisible, but the old girl 
was right on the job. A pair of birds was routed on 
our right, square in front of Bill, who showed excel- 
lent restraint. Under the law he was allowed one 
more chicken, and only one he shot. Diana, his 
Labrador, was ordered ahead to retrieve while we 
cheered the show. 
Lunch over, we left Round Pond, its creaking 
windmill and rich sulphur (Continued on page 61) 
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eaching a Bie Boy 


Sport with tackle-busting sharks in the Gulf of Panama 


OMEHOW there is nothing casual 
about the start of a fishing trip, It is 
a particular business, a matter of 
grave considerations. The jokes and 
badinage are the nervous reflexes of minds 
under stress, f 

Jim’s No. 18 line has seen a dozen trips. 
Will it hold the particular fish that is in 
Jim’s ‘mind this morning? The Banker, 
who juggles money as though it were 
as common as tripe, is concerned about 
the tip of his rod, which was badly 
warped Sunday week by a determined 
jack, 

Three localities beckon, each an 
hour’s run of the launch apart. If we 
go to Taboguilla, perhaps the fish will 
be at Chame or Melones. We get under 
way and stir up a dozing family of 
pelicans. The exhaust, with the jacket 
water running through it, gives off a 
pleasing mellow sound. The sun is just 
above the horizon, and the mist drifts 
lazily upward. A day of promise surely. 
Quickening thoughts of the next hour 
or so, and an impatience to be over the 
reef. 

Jim drops a spoon overboard and lets 
out a hundred and fifty feet of line. His 
motto is, “Where there’s water there 
may be fish.” He is the kind who low- 
ers a hook into a bucket of minnows, 
just to see what they will do. 

The Banker licks the wrapper of a 
black cigar. Jim packs a corn-cob pipe, 
and the rest light cigarettes. 

The launch lifts slowly to the ground- 
swell as she pokes her nose outside. A 
porpoise appears to starboard and 
matches the boat in speed, swimming so 
close that his breath is audible as he 
rises to the surface to blow. 
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“Now you take porpoises ” began 
Doc, 

“Wow!” yelled Jim. “Stop the ship! 
You'll bust my line!” 

The Skipper obliged by throwing out 
the clutch, and Jim began reeling frantical- 
ly. It was no false alarm, for presently 
there was a rush, and a pretty bonito broke 
water. He fought, but his four or five 





Who wouldn't smile? 














By FRED McKIM 


pounds were helpless against the heavy 
tackle. 

Another hour and we were off the east 
point of Taboguilla. Underneath were 
ragged, saw-tooth ridges of rock. There 
were fish to be seen in the clear depths— 
shovel-nosed sharks, bat-like rays fanning 
their way along the bottom, jacks and 
white corvina cruising the ocean for food 
or just for the sport of the swim. 

Doc hooked a dolphin, and we 
watched a finny rainbow resort to all 
the tricks of fishdom. But again it was 
a case of too small a fish for the sea 
tackle. Following an indentation of the 
shore, we had three rousing strikes 
that gave us something to fight for. 
Their sounding tactics showed they 
were jacks, Theirs are bulldog charac- 
teristics, and it takes a lot of main 
strength to get them in to gaff. 


IM’S and Doc’s fish traveled in a 

series of concentric circles that 

fouled their lines, started them to cuss- 
ing, and made the outcome problemat- 
ical. Once hooked, jacks are hard to 
lose. Doc finally got his on board, though 
Jim’s spoon came in empty. We got 
two out of the three hooked, which 
made a high average for the trip so far. 

The Skipper noticed a flock of boo- 
bies and frigate-birds flying low over 
the water about a mile offshore; so we 
made for the spot, hoping for a school ' 
of snappers. As we got nearer we saw 
that the surface was being churned up 
by some kind of fish feeding on sar- 
dines. The little fish were being attacked 
from above and below, and were hay- 
ing a frantic time of it. 

The Skipper, standing on deck, re- 
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ported mackerel—a jag of them. We trolled 
at medium speed around the outside of the 
circle, keeping far enough away not to 
frighten the school and cause them to 
sound. Soon we had our hands full, with 
mackerel striking every spoon. We didn’t 
stop the launch, but reeled them in and 
kept going. They ran three to five pounds, 
and promised good dinners for everybody. 
They have a nasty way of using their 
teeth while being unhooked, and it was 
necessary to get out the iodine bottle for 
two of the fellows. 


Wi: knocked twenty-two mackerel on 
the head before they took the hint. 
Then the strikes ceased as suddenly as 
they had begun, and there wasn’t a mack- 
erel to be seen and mighty few of the 
harassed sardines, The mackerel in the 
cockpit were a pretty sight, with their 
mother-of-pearl sides and bright red spots. 
Good enough to eat, too, when filled with 
bread stuffing and baked. 

We cruised offshore for a while, looking 
for more schools. The wind had freshened, 
and we had to duck a shower of spray now 
and again. I suspect that the Skipper en- 
gineered this when it suited his mood and 
he wanted to raise a growl. 

Then somebody discovered he was 
hungry, and, though it was only ten o’clock, 
the engine was stopped and we all took 
something to alleviate the deadly gnawing. 
The Banker, who seemed to be suffering 
the most, remarked, between the departure 
of one sandwich and the unwrapping of the 
next, that the Skipper would just natural- 
ly let a man starve to death before he 
would announce that it was feeding time. 

Jim finished first, and began to fret 
because he hadn’t a spoon in the water. So 
he dropped a line overboard and watched 
the glint of the sun on the metal as the 
spoon wiggled its way out of sight. Pretty 
soon he roused himself and gave a yank 
on the rod. 

“Eggs and eagle feathers!” he shouted. 
“IT had a bite!” 

The Banker guffawed, and the man next 
to Jim patted his back soothingly. But 
Jim’s attention was taken up by the exam- 
ination of his spoon, which didn’t tell him 
much. He cast it fifteen or twenty feet 
from the boat and let it sink again. This 
time he kept the line from slacking too 
much, and in a few seconds was setting 
the hook home in something that was 
bigger than the run of fish that day. 

It was a pretty fight for three or four 
minutes, and then a torpedo-shaped body 
of glistening blue left the water in a 
wriggling arc and gave us something to 
think about. We didn’t know the fish. Jim 
gave it to him harder as he began to tire, 
and presently the Skipper slipped a gaff 
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Monkey-head Rock, a queer formation sticking out of the sea 


under him and heaved him into the boat. 
Then we knew. One of the smaller mem- 
bers of the tuna family, weighing around 
forty pounds. 

We admired the fish, applauded Jim, 
and began getting spoons overboard. We 
had several strikes, but they were hard to 
hook, with the spoons just idling in the 
water. Frank made fast, after several 
failures, and brought in one that was 
slightly smaller than Jim’s. 

We started the engine then and took to 
trolling for them, but outside of a tickle or 
two did not succeed in fooling another. 
The next three hours were spent in comb- 
ing the reef and trying various spots 
around the island, but the wind had gone 
down and in the flat calm there didn’t 
seem to be a fish in the ocean. 

The Skipper told us he wanted to clean 
some growth from the bottom of his boat, 
and proposed that we go in close on a 
sandy beach and have a swim while he 
scraped. Jim demurred. He hadn’t come 
out for a swim; he came to fish. Some 
folks never could be patient for more than 
five minutes at a stretch. The Skipper 
winked at us and turned the launch to- 
ward the beach. 

The salt water was gratefully cool, the 
white sand sloping out fora hundred yards 
from shore. The Banker didn’t think he 
would, but changed his mind and rolled 
about and blew like a porpoise. When we 
tired, we waded ashore and lay in the 
warm sand. 

By and by the Skipper called from 
aboard: “Sharks out here. I'll swing in 
closer and pick you up.” 

He came within fifty yards, and we 
waded out in a bunch and scrambled 


We put a harpoon in the big boy to hold him alongside 





aboard. The sharks were plentiful, There 
must have been a dozen or fifteen in sight 
of the boat. They were from five to eight 
feet long. Not dangerous to swimmers as 
a rule, but still—they were sharks. 

The Skipper commenced cutting up the 
jacks, which are not esteemed as food, and 
we threw chunks over to tempt the sharks. 
It was like feeding a pack of hungry dogs. 
They would let the chunks sink about a 
foot, and then two or three would make 
for them. 

We put heavy hooks and leaders on our 
lines and baited up with the jacks. There 
wasn’t much waiting for bites. A shark 
would take the bait and start for deep 
water, the Skipper heading the boat in the 
direction of the fish. But they were hard 
to hook. They would carry the line perhaps 
two hundred yards, only to let go when 
you tried to set the barb home. And 
they had a knack of getting away with 
the bait. 

The real fun started when four rods 
had sharks on at the same time. The Skip- 
per couldn’t help, and so let the engine 
idle. The Banker’s hook pulled out. 
Frank’s line snapped at the reel. Jim began 
to head his fish, and the Skipper took ad- 
vantage of this to run in the direction 
Doc’s shark was taking. Doc had about 
three hundred yards of line out, and the 
heavy pull never relaxed for a moment. 


Bn announced that the fool way the 
boat was run had cost him his shark; 
so we settled down to watch Doc do his 
stuff. For twenty minutes it looked as 
though his shark was going to be lost at 
sea, for as the water deepened it kept 
going down and down. The heavy strain 
must have told a little, however, for it 
began swinging in a semi- -circle that got 
us started for the shore again. 

Two hundred yards from the beach the 
shark slowed up, and Doc retrieved half 
his line. Then the tactics changed, and the 
fish began circling the launch, working on 
a radius of a hundred yards of line. Three 
round trips were made, and then Doc, who 
was sweating a-plenty, said, “Here! Help! 
Somebody take this rod!” 

We tried heading him with the launch 
then. While he would veer off as we ap- 
proached, we got the circle cut down until 
the shark was in plain view all of the 
time. He wouldn’t let us crowd him too 
much, and for a full hour kept a fixed 
distance from the launch. The rod passed 
from hand to hand until everybody had 
had a twenty-minute drag at it. 

Then Jim decided he was going to gaff 
that shark. No one grudged him a try. 
The Skipper began maneuvering to get 
within reaching (Continued on page 97) 
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OR many years bears were to me a 

mysterious, elusive, vicious species 

of mammal that I had intensively 

hunted, without success, throughout 
the greater portion of the northwest. I had 
seen a few small black bears in Quebec 
and New Brunswick, but had never se- 
cured a specimen. 

It was in the Cassiar country, near 
Nakina Summit, on a beautiful, clear day, 
that luck first came to me. I had separated 
from my guide and was looking over the 
side of a high ridge when suddenly I 
located what looked to me to be a huge 
grizzly. Not wanting to risk messing up 
the stalk, I signaled Dennis, my guide. 
We worked up to close quarters, and I 
secured Mr. Bear. He turned out to be a 
brown phase of the black bear and not 
‘the vicious grizzly I had hoped. 

For the balance of the trip I did quite 
some talking about the large brown bear 
I had killed, being greatly pleased and 
proud of my performance. You can im- 
agine my disappointment when Mr. Dodd, 
the Provincial Agent at Telegraph Creek, 
after measuring our trophies for his official 
records, handed me the slip. At the end 
of the list I read, “One small brown bear 
cub.” To say I was indignant and hurt is 
putting it mildly, and I ventured a few 
remarks. The result was that we returned 
to measure the skin. It was simply out- 
rageous how that skin had shrunk. I 
maintain to this day that it must have been 
an unusually large bear. 


William N. 


Bears That | Have Met 


Will a grizzly bear attack aman without provocation? The third of this interesting series 


By WILLIAM N,. BEACH 


Other bears were secured on different 
trips, but all of the black family. It seemed 
that the grizzly would actually depart 
from the sections I hunted. I was becom- 
ing thoroughly accustomed to my fate and 
was about satisfied that it would never fall 
to me to secure a grizzly. Suddenly a 
great change occurred; my luck turned. 
It all came to pass one morning while 
hunting in the McMillan country in the 
Yukon. 

We were on our way to the sheep moun- 
tains. Suddenly a black object appeared 
over the top of a high ridge. As it drew 
near we saw a fine silvertip of goodly 
proportions, and, as luck would have it, 
he came close to where we were waiting. 
It took five shots from the .30-06 to bring 
him down. He turned out to be a splendid 
specimen, but showed no signs of the 
vicious man-eater I had expected in the 
grizzly. 

In removing the hide I noticed a tumor 
on the side of the neck. Upon opening the 
sack, I removed a broken tusk from an- 
other bear, no doubt left there in one of 
the many fights my old battler had par- 
ticipated in. My Indian guide became 
visibly excited when he saw the piece of 
tooth and told me this was “great good 
luck. Many time more you see grizzled 
bear. You carry him alway.” 

And so my luck turned, for never since 
have bears failed me on a hunting trip. 
Take the omen for what it is worth; no 
doubt it is just a coincidence, but never- 
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theless it made an impression on me, and 
that broken tooth travels with me “alway.” 

On an exploring trip toward the head- 
waters of the Little Gerstle River, a tribu- 
tary of the Tanana, we met the first 
grizzly for that year. Instead of making 
tracks for another country he started on 
a brisk trot toward us, and it was not 
until he was within possibly fifty yards 
that he decided to turn and depart. Our 
guns were packed ; so we would have been 
at a disadvantage if the bear had really 
meant business. 

It did not take us long to discover that 
nearly all the bears in this section would 
come toward us as if in a charge, but 
when they got our wind they departed. 
Our head guide said this was usual, as 
they had never been hunted, and not to 
take too much for granted, as some of 
them would not turn and depart. 


NE morning, as we were on our way 
toward the headwaters of the Robert- 
son River, my hunting companion, Art, 
had wandered considerably ahead of the 
outfit. There were six men in our party 
and six pack-horses. As the traveling was 
uncertain, each man was leading a pack- 
horse. We had no saddle horses. I hap- 
pened to look up toward the top of the 
grade we were climbing. Just then a 
grizzly appeared at a gallop, heading di- 
rectly for Art. 
My first impulse was to yell and at the 
same time to extricate my gun from the 
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pack cf the horse I was leading. The 
guides joined in the yelling and general 
excitement while I attempted to run up- 
hill to get between Art and the bear. He 
seemed to be the only cool one in the bunch, 
for he stood quietly watching the bear 
coming toward him, in spite of the fact 
that his gun was securely fastened on the 
pack of another horse. 

Between the grade, which was steep, and 
my yelling, which was reinforced by that 
of the men, the bear was stopped. She 
raised on her hind legs and began sniffing, 
then turned and disappeared over the ridge. 
I followed, to find that she had circled and 
was again in the act of reconnoitering. Just 
as she turned, a bullet from .30 broke her 
back, and it was not long before her 
hide was on the top of a pack. Art re- 
marked that curiosity was a bad trait, 
even in a bear. He has always claimed that 
if my wind had held we would have been 
forced to send in my name for a Carnegie 
medal for saving his life. 


HERE were several other bears en- 

countered on that trip. One came 
within twenty- -five yards of Art, who sat 
covering it with his rifle and waiting to 
see just what would happen. Luckily for 
one or the other, the bear decided to de- 
part and, from all indications, continued 
to travel for many miles in the opposite 
direction. 

The next season, while camped on the 
headwaters of the Little Gerstle, where 
I intended to hunt sheep, I was requested 
one morning by an Indian to come with 
him and kill a couple of grizzlies that were 
just above camp. We went up the bed of 
the stream on which we were camped for 
a quarter of a mile, when we came to a 
bend. There, above us, about three hundred 
yards off, were the two grizzlies. We 
ducked down beside a cut bank, but not 
before one of the bears had seen us. 

This bear started immediately in our 
direction and, without any stops, came 
directly to the spot where we were trying 
to hide. When the bear was within thirty 
yards, I decided to shoot. And although I 
put five shots in what ordinarily are vul- 
nerable spots, he still kept coming. The 
bear was upon me, but, fortunately, badly 
wounded. Rising on his hind legs, he stood 
looking at me for a second and then made 
a final lunge. A bullet between the eyes 
dropped him within a few feet of where 
I was standing. The other grizzly ran off. 
My Indian had long since disappeared. 
Thus ended this episode. 

In 1925, while returning from Mt. Dall, 
on the north side of the Alaskan Range, 
we were approaching the west branch of 
Birch Creek. As we were in McKinley 
National Park, our guns and ammunition 
were packed away. Andy Simons located 
a large grizzly feeding within a short 
distance of where we were going to pass. 
In the endeavor to scare him off we yelled 
and raved, but His Highness charged 
directly toward us. 

There was a wild scramble to get out 
a gun and also to round up the pack- 
horses. In addition, we had a dog team 
that had to be looked afte:. When the bear 
came within a hundred yards, he suddenly 
stopped, went up on his hind legs, sniffed 
and then slid into some near-by willows, 
never to be seen again. 

Again, on a trip to the Rainy Pass sec- 
tion of the Alaskan Range, we were about 
to make camp, where we intended to re- 
main until the return of S. R. Capps and 
the main party from the head of the Styx. 
Alf, the assistant packer of the expedition, 
who was with my small outfit as general 
utility man, came back from putting the 
horses out on some feed he had located. 
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An unusual photograph of grizzlies in Yellowstone National Park 


“There’s a fine big black bear about 
fifty yards from here and coming in this 
direction,” he called to me. 

I grabbed my gun and was off for a 
crack at the bear when Andy Simons re- 
marked that the season was still closed on 
bears and that I must not shoot it. I had 
completely forgotten thaf the season had 
been changed that year. The bear appeared 
above camp on a slight rise and looked us 
over very carefully. He was not over three 
hundred yards off, and instead of black 
he was a grand old grizzly. 


HE evidently was quite curious, for 
there he stood, taking us in and un- 
certain as to whether to come down closer 
for further investigation or to depart over 
the hill. In the glass he showed up as a very 
dark silvertip in splendid fur. In his wan- 
derings he came much closer. Getting my 
gun, I was about to let him have at least 
one slug of lead to remember me by. I 
remarked to Andy that I didn’t intend to 
let any bear charge me without giving him 
some reception. 

Andy stopped for a second from put- 
ting up the tent to reply: “Leave him 
alone; he won’t bother us. It’s against the 
law to shoot unless he attacks, and he 
certainly isn’t doing that.” 

With my gun in hand I watched that 
bear for fully an hour, gradually working 


away from us and at the same time swing- 
ing back many times for a further look. 
Through the glasses his face had a kindly, 
curious look. I am sure he wanted to make 
friends and remain, as no doubt the feed 
thereabout was good. My last sight of him 
was on the skyline high above us, where he 
stood silhouetted for some time. 

On the Kenai one day early in October, 
Andy Simons, Jack Lean and I had made 
camp after packing across Funny River. 
It was a scorching hot day, with the black 
flies thick and vicious. I had gone in the 
tent to get away from the flies, and Andy 
and Jack were wrapped up in a mosquito 
net. Coming out from the tent for a bite 
of lunch, I happened to look up and there, 
not fifty feet away, was a large brownie 
coming straight toward us. 

Jack made a dive in the tent for my 
gun. Andy grabbed his, which was near by, 
and attempted to throw in a shell from 
the magazine, without success. The bear 
stopped, raised up, let out a couple of deep 

“woofs” and beat it before we knew what 
was happening. Andy found a split shell 
in the magazine of his rifle which, for- 
tunately for the bear, would not feed into 
the chamber. I am sure that bear came 
back again to look us over, for the three 
nights we remained in that camp we heard 
strange noises about after dark. 

The morning (Continued on page 96) 
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Y partner and I were on our first 
canoe trip. Fresh from a year’s 
office work, we were not trying 
for speed records, but our very 

softness made it necessary for us to trav el 
steadily to make up for the slowness of our 
gait. We doubled over the portages, taking 
the packs first, returning for the canoe, and 
resting frequently. Time simply flashed by 
at this business; almost as soon as lunch 
was finished it was time to make camp and 
get squared around for the night. All we 
did was travel, cook, eat, wash dishes and 
make camp. There was no time to fish! 

We evaded the problem by taking a day 
off now and then and doing nothing but. 
Then we would travel for a couple of days, 
or until a likely spot was reached, and lay 
over again. At the same time, we realized 
that was not the proper way to solve the 
problem; that one ought to be able 
to find time, somewhere between 
traveling and “campkeeping,” to 
do the things one goes into the 
woods to do. 

Later, we estimated the length of 
time daily that it took us to break- 
fast in the morning, wash dishes, 
break camp and pack; to “bile 
the kettle” at noon, and to make 
camp, cook, eat and wash dishes 
in the evening. We figured that it 
came to six or seven hours a day, 
including the time we spent boil- 
ing our drinking water. Six hours! 
What a chunk out of the precious 
length of a vacation day! Travel- 
ing time we might not be able to 
reduce, but certainly the other was 
a situation that simply screamed 
for correction. 

The process of correction, which 
has occupied me since, is, of course, 
largely mental. It is not a ques- 
tion of expending more energy, of 
working harder. It is rather one of 
expending less and doing it more 
wisely; of thinking before you 
move. Horace Kephart, in speak- 
ing of chopping, has used words 
that apply very aptly here: go 
slowly, and know what each blow 
is to accomplish before you strike 
it. 

This article will not deal with 
the selection of the campsite, 
pitching the tent, or constructing 
beds, because those topics have 
been covered many times. Further- 
more, very little could be said 
that would be true of all kinds of tents 
and of all kinds of beds. But there is no 
camp without cookery, and no camp with- 
out a fire of some sort; and these are sub- 
jects closely connected with the campaign 
of cutting out the hard work and saving 
part of the hours lost to fishing, shooting, 
swimming and enjoying the country. 

The first thing to watch is the kind of 
wood brought to camp for fuel. The floor 
of the forest is always littered with down 
trees, logs and fallen branches, of many 
species and in all stages of seasoning, from 
green to rotten. If yuu wish to waste no 
time over a sullen and balky fire, take no 


stick that has lain flat on the ground and 
decay. 


The 


none which has started to 
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More’ lime to Fish 


The better organized your camp duties are, the more time you will have for sport 


By JACK HAYES 


temptation may be strong to do so; such 
wood is abundant, and it yields so easily 
to the ax. But such seeming short cuts are 
deceptive ; they are the longest way round 
after all. 

Look rather for standing, sound, dead 
trees four or five inches through, and for 
fallen trees with limbs that sprangle and 
are held off the ground. Even after rainy 
weather, such wood will burn. It is sound 
and seasoned; its fuel value has not been 
lost by decay. 

We will assume that the camp site has 
been selected and that the spot for the fire 
has been chosen. When you bring in your 
fuel, pile it where you will want it—with- 
in easy reach at the right side of the fire. 
A little thing, but it is the little things that 
steal those hours. If you pile the wood on 
the left side, you will be reaching across 





We e » doubled over the partages 


yourself and your cooking, dropping bark 
in the rice and wearing out your temper. 
After a little of this you will move your 
woodpile to where it should have been in 
the first place. 

It is desirable to separate your wood in- 
to piles according to size: twigs for kind- 
ling, finger-sized pieces for the mounting 
blaze, and stuff the size of your arm for 
serious business. When you have the meal 
in progress, the fire may begin to die down. 
You will want some small stuff at once to 
thrust down between the  half-burned 
sticks and “brand it up.” Perhaps you have 
a skillet in your hand; at any rate, you 
don’t want to paw over your woodpile in 
search of fuel the proper size. So arrange 





it separately in the first place, and get more 
kindling and small stuff than you will need 
for starting the fire. 

For kindling, in the Northern States, 
there is, of course, birch bark. Do not fool 
with paper or excelsior when birch bark 
is available, for it is full of oil and even the 
green bark burns fiercely. Probably you 
can rip off a double handful of the dry, 
curled-up stuff from little birches standing 
within arm’s reach of your tent. 

If there is no birch bark,- however, you 
can probably find trees growing so close 
together that their lower limbs have died 
from lack of sunlight. These are dry as 
bone and snap off under your fingers as 
cleanly as icicles. Broken into pieces of 
match length, they make excellent tinder. 
Lean half a dozen of them on your fire- 
place, close together, against a 1- inch stick. 
Take a dozen more of them in your 
left hand. Strike a match and stick 
it gingerly under the slanted twigs. 
When the first tiny blaze has 
started, feed it, one twig at a time, 
from those held in your left hand. 

Should the woods be damp, don’t 
waste too many matches. Light a 
candle and let the candle do the 
drying-out until the twigs will light. 

To go back to the selection of 
firewood. Aside from its condition 
—green, seasoned or decayed— 
there is a vast difference in the 
fuel values of various trees. 


RECALL an incident at a little 

off-the-trail lake in Lincoln 
County, Wisconsin. We were in- 
stalled for a couple of days in a 
cabin and were taking advantage 
of the convenience by baking a 
batch of biscuits in the wood- 
burning cook stove. The biscuits 
were in the oven. Every draft was 
open, but though we stoked the fire 
to the limit it refused to do more 
than blaze mildly, and the biscuits 
remained pale and flabby dough. 
A Swede lumberman, a native of 
the region, who drifted into the 


cabin, pointed out where the 
trouble lay. It was in our wood- 
box. 


“You are just about out of luck,” 
he said, “if you try to cook with 
that popple. It’s trash. Get your- 
self some tamarack or Norway 
pine.’ 

There was a little growth of 
tamarack in the low ground just below 
the cabin. Many of the saplings had 
obligingly died and were in the proper 
state of seasoning, being held off the 
ground by their radially growing branches. 
A few minutes’ ax work provided a double 
armful of wood from finger size up to 
three inches through, and its effect upon 
that languid fire was magical. 

The first couple of billets produced that 
welcome roaring sound in the flue; by the 
time we had burned six, the top of the stove 
was cherry red and the biscuits yelling for 
mercy. Without exaggeration, there was 
more heat value in those few tamarack sap- 
lings than in a dozen wheelbarrows of the 
riffraff punky wood that we had been 
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using. A job that had taken us an hour 
would have occupied us only twenty minutes 
had we burned tamarack in the first place. 
Pitch-pine, or Norway pine, can usually 
be obtained from stumps in burned-over or 
cut-over land. It is not easy to split out, 
but its gathering is worth the trouble, for 
it burns like resin. In fact, it is largely 
resin; your ax will reveal fat streaks of 
it, like the lean in bacon. My partner and 
I once carried a pitch-pine stump for days 
on the front fender of our car, preferring 
to endure the amazed stares of the villagers 
rather than to be without dependable kind- 
ling after eight successive days of rain. 


EITHER tamarack nor pitch-pine is 

of any value for coals. If these are 
wanted, the camper must see that his wood- 
pile includes some hardwood. An authority 
lists the following as having good fuel 
value: hickory, live-oak, holly, chestnut 
oak, white and post oak, holly, dogwood, 
all of the birches, particularly black, sugar 
maple, locust, yellow pine, white ash. As 
a general rule, soft wood is satisfactory 
for the lunch fire when a quick, hot blaze 
is wanted; but hardwood is the stuff for 
the slow- burning evening fire when coals 
are desired. An occasional green stick will 
help make coals. 

In feeding the fire, add one stick at a 
time, and keep doing it. Green wood piled 
back of the fire will warm up and dry out 
and be ready to burn when its turn comes. 
To give a steady heat, a blaze must be 
steadily fed and not have its heat dissipated 
in igniting three or four sticks piled on 
it at once. 

A lot of chopping is saved if nightwood 
is dragged to camp in long lengths. Six to 
ten feet is practicable. Keep these to one 
side, out of the way, until the cooking is 
over. Then when you are ready for bed, 
put three or four of them on the fire like 
the spokes of a wheel, the fire being the 
hub from which they radiate. As these burn 
you can reach out and shove them up and 
so maintain your fire without rising from 
your blankets. This is the fire ‘of the 
Seminole Indians. 

It seems to be the general thing for camp- 
ers, beginners at least, to build a fire im- 
mediately upon reaching the camp grounds. 
Unless this is done to dry out the ground 
or to discourage mosquitoes, it is a mis- 
take. It burns up wood you may need 


The “inspirator” in action. It 


More Time to Fish 





Using the lake for a dish pan. 


later, and accomplishes no good purpose. 

The way to cook quickly is, first, to 
get in all the wood you think you will 
need, and then get that much more. Pile it 
as suggested. Hang your tea pail, with the 
water in it, over the spot where the fire is 
to be. Clean your fish, slice your bacon, 
and provide something to lay them on when 
they are cooked. Peel the spuds if they are 
on the menu and wash the rice. 

Open up all the grub sacks and tin cans 
that you are going to work with. Drive 
your ax into a block of wood and with- 
draw it, making a slit that you can stick 
the handles of your cooking fork and spoon 
into and so keep them upright and out of 
the dirt. Have everything so you can reach 
it without getting off your haunches. Then, 
and not until then, reach for your match- 
box. 

This is the only smooth road for the cook 
who draws his own water and hews his 
own wood. But see that you start upon it 
while there is yet daylight. 

The guides in the region of Lac Edouard, 


is a time saver par excellence 





A kink most camp cooks know 


in Quebec, when setting up their rather 
luxurious camps for city sportsmen, con- 
struct a kettle hanger which is well adap- 
ted to serious cooking. They use the or- 
dinary forked stakes driven at opposite 
sides of the camp fire and the green cross- 
piece running from fork to fork above the 
fire. 

The kettle crane itself is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the usual run. It has the hook 
in the lower end to hold the bail of the pot, 
but the upper end is smooth and straight. 
A cord is knotted securely to the cross- 
piece and a slip noose in its lower end holds 
the crane at any desired point, allowing 
easy regulation of the height of the kettle 
above the fire. 

Much quicker to erect, and probably 
just as satisfactory for a one-night stand, 
is the Maine lumberman’s “wambeck,” 
the common or garden variety of dingle 
stick. Cut a pole five or six feet long, stiff 
enough to suspend your kettle from, with 
a crotch at the end to prevent the kettle 
slipping down. Thrust the sharpened lower 
end of this into the ground, lean it over 
the fire, and thrust a block beneath its 
base. Make a couple of them, even if you 
have only one pail to boil; it is a con- 
venience to be able to remove the pail from 
the low one and hang it on the high one 
without moving to the back of the fire to 
adjust the height. This adjustment, when 
necessary, is made by moving the block 
farther from or nearer to the bottom of 
the stick. 

You will also need stirring stick, lid 
lifter and kettle lifter. A small twig with 
a fork on it, in the shape of a J, serves 
for the two latter utensils. No description 
of the first is needed. Peel all these, so 
you won’t feed them to the fire by mistake, 
and sharpen the ends so you can thrust 
them upright in the ground near at hand. 


HIS much is routine, and its time-sav- 

ing value may not be apparent from 

the reading. However, it is there. Such 
careful and thoughtful preparation means 
smoothing the way, and a way that has 
been smoothed is a quicker one to travel. 
I am tempted with every paragraph to 
introduce and dilate upon the merits of a 
15-cent “gadget” which my partner and I 
used last fall with exhilarating success 
and great saving of time. However, it 
must wait, for there are two or three 
things more to be (Continued on page 98) 
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O many hunters, luck seems to be 

the wild turkey’s best friend. Some- 

times, however, luck favors the 

hunter. In turkey hunting, knowl- 
edge of how to play the game and patience 
to stay on the job are the only things 
to depend upon, regardless of good or bad 
luck. In my forty years of hunting the 
wild turkey, I have had my share of hard- 
luck experiences, which probably have 
been worth as much to me as some of 
my trips when I was fortunate enough 
to get the game. 

I well remember one wild turkey that 
led me a long chase on several different 
occasions. If I remember correctly, I shot 
at this same turkey eight times; and if I 
ever so much as touched a feather of that 
bird, she left nothing that would cause me 
to believe my marksmanship had been so 
good. This turkey lived fifteen years ago, 
and for all I know she may be alive today. 
Wild turkeys do not die of diseases; they 
live to a good old age if some accident 
does not befall them. 

The first time I saw this turkey “with 

a charmed life” was one February after- 
oa I had hunted the entire forenoon 
without seeing so much as even a single 
sign of a wild turkey. Unexpectedly I 
flushed this foxy bird in a drove of 
several others, several of which alighted 
in some tall trees several hundred yards 
away. 

At that time I used for turkey hunting 
a three-barrel gun (rifle barrel .22 high- 
power). This gun had a four-power tele- 
scope sight and was very accurate. I rarely 
missed a turkey sitting in a tree at any 
reasonable distance. 

I had no trouble in getting within two 
hundred yards of one of the turkeys, and 
at the first rifle shot it came tumbling to 
the ground. Before I found this turkey, I 
saw another one sitting on a high limb, 
but several small limbs prevented my get- 
ting a very clear view. I was so sure I 
could kill it that I did not make an effort 
to get a better view. 

To my surprise, I missed this turkey 
clean. The bullet probably struck one of 
the intervening limbs and glanced off. The 
bird flew into a dense cane thicket about 
three hundred yards away. 

After some time, the turkey I had 
missed began to yelp, and in a few min- 
utes it came to my calling within easy 
range. I could see its head sticking above 
the undergrowth, but my gun was point- 
ing in the wrong direction and by the 
time I had it ready for aiming the turkey 
was on the wing. I fired both barrels and 
scored a clean miss. 

I did not get an opportunity to go for 
this turkey again for some days. On my 
next hunt I had no trouble in finding it, 
and fortunately this time it had for-a 
companion a very large gobbler. I flushed 
them soon after I had begun my hunting, 
and they flew into the timber as usual. I 
failed to see the hen turkey perched in the 
tree and before I knew it I was almost 
at the foot of the tree in which she was 
sitting. 

I had placed my telescope sight in posi- 
tion, for I was sure I would see the tur- 
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‘Turkey With a Charmed Life 


The hunter who depends upon luck will seldom bag a gobbler, for luck 


is usually with that noble bird 


By TOM TURPIN 


key sitting in a tree. Before I knew it, the 
turkey was on the wing. As she passed 
within easy range I fired both shot barrels, 
but each time scored a clean miss. The 
shot was a very easy one, but the hunter 
who has tried a wing shot with a tele- 
scope mounted on the rib of a double gun 
knows how easy it is to miss anything on 
the wing from a sparrow to an airship. 
I put in several hours of hard hunting 
and calling, but these birds were so 
frightened that they did no yelping that 
day. 

On my next trip I went to this particu- 
lar spot about break of day. To my heart’s 
joy, the large gobbler was there, and in 
answer to my “owling” he made the woods 
fairly ring with his loud gobbling. Soon 
I saw the great bird sitting in a tree, and 
I had little difficulty in getting within a 
hundred and fifty yards of him. 

Unfortunately, my telescope sight had 
a picket sight instead of the usual cross- 
hairs. This picket sight may be the best 
for shooting a mountain goat or sheep 





A gobbler of the first rank 


or game of any light color, but it does 
not show up distinctly enough against such 
a dark background as a wild turkey’s 
breast. In very clear light I have used 
this sight with great success, but in the 
very early morning and late in the evening 
I have missed a great number of easy 
shots which I would have scored if I 
had used the cross-hairs. 

I should have waited on this particular 
morning for a little more daylight. How- 
ever, I was so sure of my aim that I took 
a chance, and missed. I saw the big gobbler 








fly to the ground and the other turkey fly 
off in a different direction. Knowing that 
they were separated, I had no doubt about 
my ability to call one of them to me. Soon 
I found a most excellent place from which 
to call, a fallen tree-top on the side of an 
abandoned log road. 

I spent a great part of the morning call- 
ing, for I knew those turkeys were only 
a short distance from me, but I never 
heard so much as a single ‘yelp or cluck, 
After a long wait I fell asleep. How long 
I slept I do not know, but I was aw akened 
by a noise of something stepping in the 
leaves. When I turned my head to look, 
my turkey with the charmed life was 
standing in the middle of the log road 
looking at me. 

My gun was lying on the ground several 
feet from me. By the time I got it to my 
shoulder, the bird was in the air and my 
two shots scored some more clean misses. 
For the first time I saw that this turkey 
was a hen and not a young gobbler. I 
should not have shot at the turkey but I 
fired under an impulse, as all of us do 
sometimes. I was glad when I saw that I 
had missed, for no real turkey hunter will 
kill a hen in the mating season. 

In many instances it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish a large hen from a young gobbler. 
Of course, this can be done if you have a 
good view of the turkey and can hear it 
yelping ; but when a turkey springs sud- 
denly from the ground or the limb of a 
tree, it does not always give you a fair 
chance to judge. I had a good view of the 
big gobbler that morning and I was eager 
to take advantage of my earliest oppor- 
tunity to go for him again. 


N my next trip to the hunting ground 

I was near my big gobbler before day- 
break. The first time I “owled” he greeted 
me with a merry gobble. I went for him 
as rapidly as possible, and I soon knew 
I was within easy range for a rifle shot. 
Two things were making a lot of noise 
that morning: the old gobbler when he 
strutted on the limb, and my heart as it 
beat a little faster every time the old fel- 
low gobbled. 

I almost wore my eyes out trying 
to see that big bird. I knew I was look- 
ing directly at him, but the intervening 
limbs and leaves concealed him perfectly. 
He was gobbling and strutting all this 
time. It was a relief to my nerves when 
he flew out into an open glade a short 
distance from me. I was very much disap- 
pointed that I did not get a rifle shot and 
also worried a little, for I feared that some 
other hunter had scared him from his 
roost. 

I crawled as noiselessly as possible to 
the edge of, the glade and gave him one or 
two low yelps. To my great joy he began 
to gobble with all his might, and I knew 
then that no other hunter had molested 
him. My only chance of hiding was a small 
log, behind which I lay down. I knew it 
would never do for me to stick my head 
above that log, for he would see me the 
very first time any part of my body pro- 
jected enough for him to detect any move- 
ment; so there (Continued on page 63) 
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Jack leading the team, composed of his mate and their offspring 


My Dog Jack Frost 


He leads the finest dog team in all Alaska 


F a peculiar and comparatively 
unknown breed is my dog Jack 

Frost. He is a Siberian racing 

dog. I think him the best sled-dog 

leader in the world. In appearance he is 
striking, his coat being milk-white in color 
and so thick and compact as to be imper- 
vious tothe sharpest wind and bitterest cold. 

A snow bank at sixty below zero makes 
a comfortable bed for Jack Frost. The 
fiercest arctic gales are nothing more to 
him than refreshing zephyrs. He is bred 
to polar conditions, as is a Mexican hair- 
less dog to the burning sands and baking 
rays of the tropical sun. 

Jack Frost’s eyes have a look that is 
almost human, and they twinkle and 
radiate friendliness. Oddly, they are blue 
as the summer skies, giving to their owner 
an extraordinarily keen sight in the dim- 
ness of the northland winters and marking 
him, as the Russian dog drivers say of all 
blue-eyed dogs, “with the endurance of 
the devil.” This expression does not fall 
amiss when applied to my dog Jack. 

Since Jack Frost was a pup he and I 
have seen a lot of Alaska together. Some- 
thing over 16,000 adventurous miles of 
sled tracks have slipped away behind us in 
the last six years. We have had many a 
pleasant day, and a few dangerous days, 
together on the long white trail. 

Once on a forced race against the 
“break-up” of spring, Jack Frost led my 
team over the rotting ice of Bering Sea 
a distance of 245 miles in three sweltering, 
exhausting days. Another time, after many 
terrible hours in the open, slowly succumb- 
ing to a roaring gale, I crouched on my sled 
while he fought his way into the very 
teeth of the storm to land me at an Eskimo 
seal hunter’s tiny igloo. 

Three times he has saved my life. Twice 
I have saved his. Many other times we 
have been mighty useful to one 
another. 

Jack Frost comes by his trail . 
prowess honestly. His father was Mee 
Scotty, who led my good friend 
Leonard Seppala through four 


of the famous 408 Miles Nome-Candle 
Sweepstakes—a record no other racing 
dog ever approached except Suggen, who 
was Scotty’s father and, therefore Jack 
Frost’s grandfather. Suggen was a co- 
leader with his son Scotty in three of 
these gruelling sweepstakes, winning them 
all. 

On his mother’s side Jack Frost is 
closely related to Seppala’s doughty little 
Togo, widely heralded for his remarkable 
performance in the Nome serum race. 
All of his family back and beyond these 
three dogs are native Siberian dogs, and 


Frank Dufresne and Jack Frost 





By FRANK DUFRESNE 


in that vast and chilling waste land their 
ancestors before them scampered like 
wind-blown ghosts over the hard-packed 
snows, developing bit by bit the tireless 
lope and the uncanny bursts of reserve 
speed that is Jack Frost’s heritage today. 

Strangely enough, if I wished to register 
my dog among the listed breeds of today, 
it is more than likely that I should be 
denied because I could not shew the four- 
generation pedigree required by American 
Kennel Club authorities. And yet Jack 
Frost carries pure blood lines of natural 
royalty straight back into the dim cen- 
turies, long before the polygenous canine 
mixtures man has made and_ labeled 
“thoroughbreds” were ever heard of. 

The Chukche natives of the North 
Siberian coast have transmitted legends, 
visibly substantiated by carved ivory relics, 
which go to show that the sled dog existed 
there, almost identical to its present-day 
form, at least five centuries ago. But my 
leader needs no printed pedigree to bolster 
him up. You sense the indefinable air of 
an aristocrat the moment he comes into 
your presence. 


HAVE never touched a whip to Jack 

Frost. I would as soon think of strik- 
ing my baby son. I am certain he would 
resent it if I ever did attempt to beat him, 
because he doesn’t deserve such treatment, 
and he knows he doesn’t. 

In spite of his undying spirit on the 
trail, Jack Frost is the best-natured dog I 
have ever owned. He will romp like an 
“India rubber idjit” with any of his team 
mates ; he will allow the children to muss 
him up and abuse him; he will follow his 
mistress or his master, sedately about the 
house with the light o’ love shining from 
his expressive blue eyes, and he will per- 
form parlor tricks by the hour. One would 

never think, to see him indulging in 

these pastimes, that he was a bundle of 
steely nerves on the winter trail. 

Jack Frost is a proud leader in the 
team, and never half so proud as when 

leading his own (Continued on page 97) 
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It’s bad business to enter fast water with guide standing and sportsman sitting up on the seat 





Making the Canoe Safe for 


By 
PHIL H. MOORE 


N the July issue I chronicled one of 

many lessons in the rudiments of canoe 

handling which it has been my plea- 

sure to give to willing (and sometimes 
not so willing) visitors to the Lake Ros- 
signol district of Nova Scotia. That cer- 
tain instructions in canoe deportment are 
of benefit to the neophyte sportsman is not 
to be denied; but it is open to question 
whether or not much can be learned of 
the fine art of canoeing except by long 
practice. However, certain rules may be 
brought to the attention of green canoe- 
ists which, if obeyed, will certainly make 
for safety. 

Hence my labors with the jolly old 
business man who insisted that a canoe 
was to be used with the same abandon as 
a raft, the story of which was partly told 
in my first article. The substance of the 
instructions which I gave him would be 
contained in the following 
canoe laws: 

As a passenger, sit on 
the bottom of the canoe, sit 
in the middle and sit still. 

If using the bow paddle, 
it is better to kneel, rest- 
ing lightly against the seat 
or thwart, than it is to sit 
up on the seat. 

Try to keep the center 
of gravity as low as pos- 
sible—always. 

Keep loose at the waist 
line and try to keep the 
line of your backbone as 
directly over the center 
line of the canoe as you 
can without being tense 
and stiff. 

When using the bow 
paddle, dip deep but not so 
deep that you have to 
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Democracy 


PART II 


reach over the side of the boat in a strained 
position to complete your stroke. 

A paddle should have a long enough 
shank so that when the upper hand is 
gripping the handle and the lower hand is 
just above the blade, the distance between 
them is about the length of the paddler’s 
arm. When a paddle is being selected, the 
above is an easy rule to follow. 

When dipping the paddle, reach forward 
as far as possible without swaying the 
boat. Stroke back by pulling with the 
lower hand and pushing with the upper 
hand. When the center of the stroke has 
been reached and the blade is opposite the 
hip, it should be almost entirely sub- 
merged; from that point on the paddle 
begins to come out of water with an accel- 
eration of stroke but not a jerk; as it 
leaves the water the paddle is feathered 
and recovered quickly and another stroke 


On left, low bow and high seat. On right, high bow and low seat. 
The canoe on the left is the better type 








Some things you 
should know if 
you ride a canoe 


begun. The entire operation is done in a 
smooth, circular motion. The paddle must 
never be allowed to strike the side of the 
canoe at any point of the stroke or re- 
covery. 

If the canoe tips over or is swamped, it 
is better to hang on to it and use it as 
a life-preserver rather than abandon it and 
try to swim ashore. A swamped canoe is 
buoyant enough to keep the heads of 
several persons afloat and above water. 

Although the gentleman referred to 
previously learned his first lesson about 
the use of a bow paddle and general 
canoe deportment quite readily, he never 
took from me the required instruction in 
the use of the stern paddle. However, he 
was off the next morning bright and early. 
When he and his guide came in that night, 
the sport was kneeling in the stern and 
doing a fair job of it. He and his guide 
had become good friends, 
and the latter had given 
him enough pointers about 
putting the “English” 
on the steering blade 
so that as they came home 
across the quiet lake the 
sportsman could practice 
being a guide. He soon 
became quite proficient. 

Referring to the science 
of handling a canoe alone, 
and this obviously applies 
to the job of the steers- 
man, whether alone or 
not, two things seem to 
be harder for the beginner 
to learn than any others. 
First, the uninitiated al- 
ways wishes to sit up on 
the rear seat. This posi- 
tion puts the bow of the 
canoe away up in the air, 
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where the least breeze will blow it around. 
To offset this he will take the advice 
of the first man that tells him to place 
rocks in the bow to hold it down. Those 
same rocks may sink a canoe if it upsets. 


HE proper position is to kneel for- 
ward of the thwart just ahead of the 
stern seat and rest against and slightly on 
the thwart. A sweater, coat or cushion will 
make it easy on the knees. In this position 
the bow of the boat is only a little out of 
water. If the canoe is being propelled in a 
side wind and the bow still blows around, 
the paddler may move farther forward, 
even up to the center thwart, and from that 
trim he can keep his canoe straight in 
quite a gale. It is better to paddle on the 
side opposite that upon which the wind 
strikes the boat. In a stiff breeze it is 
almost always necessary to paddle straight 
into the eye of the wind until a suitable 
lee shore gives reasonable protection. Two 
good paddlers can handle a canoe much 
more easily in a breeze than one. | 
Again speaking of the kneeling position, 
the canoe manufacturers are some what re- 
sponsible for the sitting posture rather than 
kneeling. They have formed the habit of 
hanging the seats down beneath the rail a 
couple of inches instead of putting them in, 
like thwarts, nearly on a 
level with the rail. The 
idea is sound, for if a 
person will sit up on the 
seat of a canoe, the 
dropped seat lowers the 
center of gravity and 
makes the canoe less 
likely to upset. But low- 
ering the seats makes 
the space beneath con- 
siderably Jess, and it is 
sometimes difficult to 
place a good husky pair 
of number ten moccasins 
back under the seat as 
one takes the kneeling 
position. A pair of heavy 
hunting boots or lumber- 
man’s pacs are worse yet. 
Also, the manufacturers are prone to 
have the bow seat a little too far forward 
to make the canoe as stiff as it ought to be 
when the bow man is kneeling. His weight 
is thrown about twelve inches ahead of 
where it would be if he were sitting on 
the seat. I advocate placing the bow seats 





The way the paddle is “Englished” 


considerably farther aft than is cus- 
tomary. This practice would make the little 
boats better for handling downstream in 
the rapids, as the guide could ask his sports- 
man then to sit on the bottom in front of 
the seat, there would be plenty of room for 
the legs, and the canoe would be safer. 


Making the Canoe Safe ol Democracy 





Correct position of bow paddler and correct way to hold paddle 


In running rapids it is necessary to have 
the canoe bow heavy going down-stream, 
or at least not light. The deep, strong cur- 
rents in a rapid go around the rocks and not 
over them, except in deep water, and those 
same currents will lead the heavy bow of a 
canoe around the rocks and not on to them. 
If, on the other hand, the bow is light, it is 





The proper way to start the pick-up to place canoe on your shoulders 


liable to run up on a half submerged rock, 
while the heavy stern will follow the deep- 
er channels. In an instant the canoe will be 
whipped around sidewise to the stream, 
and over you go, 

A swift stream or rapid may be run with 
a light bow and a strong man at the paddle. 





for steering. Note turn of right wrist 


But strength in the arms is less important 
than strength in the head in this work. 
When going up-stream, it is necessary 
to have the canoe trimmed “bow light.” 
And the reference to head work also 
applies. 

But to return to the question of canoe 


seats and the kneeling posture. The Indians 
who invented canoes never put seats in 
the craft at all. When the canoe came 
into use as a pleasure craft on quiet waters, 
seats were added, also high bows to 
lend picturesqueness and catch every breeze 
that blows. Seats and high bows do not fit 
into canoe designs made for real work in 
the wilds. Many a life 
would not have been 
snuffed out had no man- 
ufacturer ever put a nice 
cane seat in the bow of 
a canoe. In other words, 
many an upset would 
have been avoided. 

In the case of canoes 
for hire to the general 
public, the matter pre- 
sents quite a problem. 
For example, no young 
man likes to kneel down 
in a pair of clean white 
trousers and paddle 
around for a couple of 
hours and then go into 
the club to dance. His 
pants would surely bag 
at the knees. Neither does a young lady 
like to kneel down on a nice pair of silk 
stockings. Yet the lady may roll her socks 
below her knees during the paddle and 
hardly show any signs of wear and tear 
after the cruise, while the boy is really 
up against a problem. 

Hence, seats seem to be essential to 
canoes for public liveries near big cities. 
A stern seat is always a good thing in 
any event, because, if the paddler is car- 
rying a passenger and that companion is 
seated in the bottom with a backboard 
and cushions, the center of gravity is so 
low that it is perfectly safe under ordinary 
weather conditions for the paddler to rest 
his knees by sitting up on the seat. 


IKE any other business, there are a 
great many “ifs and ands” in canoe 
fundamentals. I cannot hope to cover all 
conditions. As an example, the guide who 
won the single canoe race at a guides’ 
tournament paddled his canoe from a 
theoretically incorrect position and used 
the wrong sort of a paddle for fast racing. 
But he won. I think that he would have 
won in any sort of a combination. I also 
think that he would have won more easily 
if some one who knew the game had 
coached him. But every guide who took 
part in the great Lake Rossignol tourna- 
ment used his paddle a little differently 
than his competitors and trimmed his boat 
to suit his fancy. 

I can only give an outline of the gen- 
eral principles and fundamentals. This 
groundwork for canoe lore has been a fin- 
ished product of (Continued on page 62) 
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The hunting party of the Maharajah lined up ready for the ie drangh an pa inanéaaiatile jungle 








unting Leopards in the 
Vale of Kashmir 


The tiger and the lion are not the only members of the cat family classed as man-killers 


By 
LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


HAD met Fowle, Captain in a famous 

Punjabi regiment, at the Delhi durbar. 

Our visit to Jammu, the winter capital 

of Kashmir, which lies at the base of 
the Himalayan foot-hills in northeastern 
India, was the result of a promise made 
us by that somewhat erratic potentate the 
Maharajah, by whom we had been received 
in audience, to give us some real hunting 
if we would pay him a visit at that point 
later in the season. 

We were making our main hunt on 
the upper Indus, in northern Kashmir; 
but as the side trip to Jammu was the mat- 
ter of but a few days, we decided to chance 
it. On arrival at the winter capital, how- 
ever, we had found the Maharajah absent 
on “affairs of state.” Although comfortable 
accommodations were put at our disposal 
and a couple of elephants turned over to 
us, the facilities were not sufficient to 
make anything approaching a successful 
hunt possible. 

In the heart of the Himalayan forests 
one may hunt with a few native beaters or, 
by shooting from a platform erected over 
a bait, with practically no assistance at all. 
But in the jungle country, hunting meant 
numerous elephants and hundreds of 
beaters, and these we had not been able 
to secure. 

We had returned to Jammu, therefore, 
with the intention of taking train to Rawal 
Pindi, and thence to start for Kashmir 
proper over the cart-road by tonga. The 
Maharajah’s cheetah-master suggested a 
change of plan. It was true, he said, that 
no good sport could be offered us around 
Jammu in the absence of the Maharajah, 
unless we might be interested in going 
out with the cheetah after black buck; 
but by sending our heavy luggage around 
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to Srinagar—the capital of Kashmir and 
the shikar base for all that part of the 
country—by the Rawal Pindi route, and 
going into the valley by one of the foot 
routes for which he could furnish us a 
guide, we would pass through the greatest 
leopard or panther country in India and 
might get a chance at a tiger. 

This we decided to do, and in the couple 
of days which were necessary to get pack 
coolies together we had the chance of en- 
joying a morning with old Guzra and his 
cheetahs in the chase of the gamy black 
buck. But cheetah-hunting is another story. 

The best route for our purposes, the old 
man said, would be the direct one—nine- 
teen stages and 178 miles long—from Jam- 
mu to Srinagar. But this was practically 
the private way of the Maharajah, and 
its use would have entailed considerable 
red-tape; so it was decided that what is 
known as the Pir Panjal route would be 
the most practicable for our use in this 
instance. 

It is customary to start on this route 
from Gujrat, on the main line of the 
Northwestern Railway. By making a 
couple of day’s march across country to 
Nowshera, we were able to save retracing 
our steps and, what was more important, 
get the benefit of the old cheetah-master’ s 
help in rounding up a good lot of “hill” 
coolies. The Pir Panjal route is practic- 
able most of the year for ponies; but as 
we were venturing in very early in the 
spring, coolies were considered preferable 
in case the road was badly torn up by 
slides. 

The arrangements were perfectly made, 
and thanks to the care with which the men 
had been picked, our transport for this 
part of our journey was the most efficient 


we had all summer. Just about ninety per 
cent of the success of a Himalayan jour- 
ney depends upon the transport. With 
this working well, such incidentals as the 
failure to find game, an abnormal lot of 
rain, wettings at river fords and the like 
are rarely of much moment. 

It is rather an unfortunate circumstance 
that the well-planned trip is always the 
one about which there is the least to 
write, for it is a fact that nine-tenths of 
one’s “material” on a hunting or non- 
scientific expedition is furnished by mis- 
haps. Because our transport was so well 
handled there were no mishaps on the 
earlier stages of this journey, and I am 
passing them over somewhat more hur- 
riedly than they deserve. 


T is, indeed, just as well that one should 

set himself resolutely against attempting 
descriptions of scenery from the moment 
that the first of the Himalayan foothills 
are entered. The task is beyond him in 
kind in the first place, and in the second, 
there is too much of it. For Kashmir, 
therefore, all the description that I shall 
undertake is to say that it is a full-sized 
land of lakes and mountains and rivers, 
for the making of which Switzerland 
might have served as a “1 to 10” working 
model. 

The hunting proved to be all that the 
old Dogra had claimed for it; and 
although we did not get a chance at a 
tiger, the ideal panther shooting furnished 
all the sport we had any right to hope 
for. Fowle realized his ambition of break- 
ing his regimental record by bringing 
down an eight-foot five-inch male leopard, 
but there were no incidents of the “hair- 
raising” order to tell about afterward. 
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It is given me to set down, therefore, 
only an account of a few of the livelier 
incidents of what may be characterized as 
an average run of leopard hunting. But 
first a word regarding the terms “leopard” 
and “panther” as used in India. 

In many accounts of jungle hunting one 
finds them referred to as distinct species 
of the cat family. The larger of the so- 
called species is referred to as leopard and 
it is claimed to differ from the other in 
having a brighter color, with a smooth 
coat and an elongated skull with a pro- 
nounced occipital ridge. The smaller ani- 
mal, called panther, has a paler color, it 
is averred, a rough coat, round skull and 
no occipital ridge. 


OWLE, who has made an exhaustive 

study of the subject, holds that the 
panther is simply a younger member of the 
leopard family and that with age it 
gradually takes on all the differentiating 
characteristics of the latter. As he took 
occasion to enlarge on his theory over the 
body of every one of the dozen or more of 
the big cats which fell to his rifle during 
this stage of our journey, I had ample 
opportunity to master the intricacies of 
his argument. 

We did not have time to set bait and 
watch over it at night—the simplest and 
most efficacious method for independent 
hunters. Our hunts usually consisted of 
spirited drives of three or four hours at 
the end of each short day’s march. The 
villagers were always ready to turn out 
on.occasions of this kind for two or three 
annas—four to six cents—apiece. Unless 
there was some particular place where they 
had a panther located, the usual procedure 
was to have a line of from twenty to forty 
of them beat down-wind to us through a 
nullah, or ravine. 

These drives would nearly always 
bring down black buck, nilgau, ante- 
lope, chikara and wild boar; but, save 
when in need of meat, these were allowed 
to pass unmolested. The panthers, if they 
had not succeeded in slipping stealthily 
back through the line of beaters, would 
come slinking along, dodging from bush 
to bush, long after the first flight of 
frightened deer and pigs had passed and 
often only just ahead of the yelling natives. 
Indeed, the latter were the ones who took 
the real chances in these hunts, for it is 
very rarely that a well-placed bullet will 
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fail to stop the charge of a mad leopard. 

The resourcefulness which these sturdy 
hillmen sometimes show in saving them- 
selves from attack was well illustrated on 
our afternoon hunt at Thanni Mandi. The 
beat came along the hillside and put up a 
strapping black and yellow beast, which 
came trotting directly down at Fowle, who 
was seated upon a big boulder. It broke 
sharply back at a gallop as he stiffened 
up to fire, and only one of his two quick 
shots took effect. 

The wound was the merest scratch, but 
it seemed to have made the big cat very 
angry and reckless of consequences. 
Straight back at the wavering line of 
beaters it charged and then, disdaining to 
take advantage of the gap they opened up 
to let it through, sprang upon and bore 
down a grizzled old hillman who had been 
beating a sheep’s hide drum. His com- 
panions scattered like chaff. 

Neither Fowle nor I dared shoot at 
once for fear of hitting the old chap him- 
self. The panther, which was an unusually 
large one, had ample time fatally to maul 
the native before either of us could man- 
euver into a position for a safe shot, and 
this it appeared was what was about to 
happen. To our surprise and relief, how- 
ever, we beheld as we closed in not a 
mangled, lifeless body between the cruel 
jaws and paws of the snarling cat, but 
rather a very cool and deliberate old fox 
of a hillman who was calmly “feeding” 
the folds of his loin cloth into the mouth 
of his adversary. 

Fowle crumpled the animal with an al- 
most point-blank shot through the spine. 
We dragged it off to find the plucky beater 
considerably scratched but hardly nibbled 
by the terrible teeth. It was quite the 
coolest thing of the kind I ever saw, but 
hardly as extemporaneous as it looked. 

The “first rule,” it seems, on being at- 
tacked by a leopard is to provide it with 
something to chew in order to divert its 
attention from one’s own anatomy. The 
butt of a gun, a revolver, a stick or a sun 
helmet is the usual prescription. Since the 
unlucky beater had none of these things, 
and since his drum and drum sticks had 
been knocked from his hands, he offered 
up his loin cloth, the only thing he had 
left not of flesh and blood. 

At one of the villages—Aliabad Sarai— 
we had the honor and satisfaction of 
delivering the neighborhood from an 


A pair of royal cats bagged during an afternoon’s hunt in India 


especially vicious leopard which had been 
decimating the flocks and even attacking 
the villagers themselves. This incident 
was interesting in that it marked the pass- 
ing of an animal which was becoming one 
of those terrors of the Himalayan villages 
—a man-eating leopard. 

The beast in question had been preying 
upon the goat flocks of the village for 
some months, and appeared to be just 
reaching that stage where it was beginning 
to kill in pure wantonness rather than for 
food alone. One day a herder, wrapped in 
a brown rizal or blanket, fell asleep in 
the midst of his flock. Taking advantage 
of his opportunity, the leopard charged 
into the flock and, evidently mistaking in 
the confusion the hairy brown bundle for 
one of the goats, seized the man by the 
legs and dragged him into the bushes. 
Here he was found by friends who had 
rushed to his ‘assistance on hearing his 
cries, with just enough life left to be able 
to tell them how the thing had happened. 

The leopard continued to kill goats in 
increasing numbers after that. Finally, 
about a week previous to our arrival, it 
attacked and badly mauled a woman who 
had gone to the stream after water. Upon 
this the villagers, armed with spears, clubs 
and a single old blunderbuss, organized a 
hunt and, after cornering the beast in 
a dense thicket, succeeded in inflicting a 
wound upon it. 


ELIEVING that because he heard no 

movements the animal was dead, one of 
the more courageous of them crawled in to 
investigate. No sooner had he disappeared 
from sight than a great commotion arose 
in the heart of the thicket, and right then 
and there, within hearing but out of sight 
of the horde of yelling and drumming vil- 
lagers, the venturesome hillman was 
chewed and clawed to death by the leopard. 
Finishing its gruesome work, the latter 
charged out through the ring of natives, 
bowling a couple of them over as he 
passed, and made his escape, apparently 
little the worse for the slugs from the old 
jezail which had been discharged into his 
already well-scarred hide. 

News travels quickly in the wilds of 
the frontier, and for several days before 
our arrival at Aliabad Sarai word had 
been coming to us of the progress of 
events in the terrorized village. Word had 
also gone ahead (Continued on page 99) 





HO says the fishin’ days are 

over? For me a fishing trip lasts 

365 days, and one trip ends exact- 

ly at the same moment the next 
begins. It’s along about October or Novem- 
ber before I get warm and thoroughly 
limbered up. And the Christmas holidays 
—now there’s a regular orgy of fish and 
fishin’ with plenty of spare time and help- 
less guests in the house. First come the 
thrilling details, the kick increasing with 
age, just: like home brew. Then the fish 
pictures. These go over big until some 
wag, pointing to a picture of myself and 
a particularly large muskie, wants to 
know which is the fish. That never fails 
to get a laugh, and the spell is broken. 
I’ve heard that old wheeze no less than 
two hundred times. Furthermore, I have 
always noted that it is sprung by some 
tea addict or lounge lizard who never had 
a greater thrill than bidding three no 
trump or driving a rubber ball 175 yards 
over a manicured pasture. 

Every year, when I return from Wis- 
consin, I assiduously read all the fishing 
and hunting and other outdoor magazines 
for the express purpose of finding out if 
the so-called authorities on muskalonge 
know what they are talking about. Just as 
I expect, they don’t. If one took all these 
articles seriously, if he believed all the 
muskie stories and theories of his guides 
and then threw in a dash of his own ex- 
perience, it would take forty psycho- 
analysts to untangle his brain and keep 
him out of the nut house. 

Just the other ‘day I read an article on 
muskalonge which intimated that 
we had been entertaining some 
grossly exaggerated ideas of that 
game fighter of the northern lakes. 
Most, if not all, of the stories of 
fifty- ‘and sixty -pound fish were pure 
bunk; and if one were to believe 
this “authority,” the hopeful angler 
has about as much chance to snag a 
forty-pound muskie as he would 
have to land a mermaid with bobbed 
hair and a lip-stick. Without disput- 
ing the authority of the “authority,” 
—in fishing one soon learns to dis- 
pute nothing—I must say that he 
made me think of the fellow who 
fired the shotgun on Christmas eve 
and told the kids that Santa Claus 
had been killed. Personally, I have 
spent many days and many dollars 
angling for that fifty-pound muskie, 
and I am going to get him, author- 
ities to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

Three years ago I caught my first 
muskie, so I am not posing as an 
authority. Since that time I have 
had most of my preconceived the- 
ories shattered and have acquired a 
certain muskie philosophy which 
may not be scientific, but certainly 
is conducive to a good time. My ex- 
periences have added nothing to 
the scientific knowledge of the 
haunts and habits of this fish. 
Summed up or stirred up, they are 
just plain muskie dope. 

In the first place, the inexperi- 
enced reader must understand that 
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Real Muskie Dope 


An impractical article for all muskalonge fishermen on how to do it 


By JAMES C. KELLY 


there are muskie lakes and bass lakes and 
trout lakes. The best way to establish the 
fact that any lake is a muskie lake is ‘to 
pull a muskie out of it. I never visited a 
northern lake but that had its muskie 
story. I even know some substantial citi- 
zens down at Bedford, Indiana, who will 
swear that there are muskalonge in a 
small creek right at the edge of town. 
The beginner, “however r, should look for 
muskies i in a muskie lake—even there they 
are few and far between. 

My first muskalonge was taken from 
Star Lake, Wisconsin. The year before 
a friend had landed a twenty-pounder on 
this same lake, and sufficient time had 
elapsed between the catching and the tell- 
ing so that it was truly a terrible and awe- 
some experience when it reached my ears. 
Looking back, I now realize that I was 
less concerned about getting a strike than 
I was about how I would act if I did get 
one—sort of like a bridegroom approach- 
ing the altar or a condemned man the 
scaffold. No matter what happened, I 
wanted, most of all, to face the crisis like 
a man. 

It was early in July, and I had been 
trolling several days with Charlie Ross 
from Kansas City. Both of us were get- 
ting a little skeptical and cynical, and the 
boat seats were getting harder every day 
and every minute. Just for amusement, 
we made a lot of wise-cracks, cynical re- 
marks about muskalonge, the lake, the 
resort and any other subject connected 
therewith. As we left the dock on that 
eventful morning Charlie asked the guide 
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what we would do in the event we both 
got strikes at the same time. This was a 
hot one and got a good laugh, but never- 
theless that very thing happened at eleven 
o'clock in the morning. 

Not being professional humorists, our 
stock of jokes was soon exhausted. We 
were trolling along silently, thinking how 
tired we were of looking at each other. 
Suddenly Charlie stiffened as if he had 
just received 20,000 volts. Looking back, I 
saw Mr. Muskie break water and shake 
his head in an effort to throw the hooks. 

True to instructions, I reeled franti- 
cally to get my tackle clear of the battle. 
When the lure was twenty feet from the 
boat, bang! It felt as if I had hit an ani- 
mated saw log. To add to the entertain- 
ment, my muskie started right under the 
boat for Charlie’s line. My guide told me 
to hold him, which I did to the extent of 
pulling my reel off the rod. It fell into 
the boat and, to add to the confusion, my 
line wrapped itself around a button on my 
jacket. I brought the fish in hand over 
hand—‘‘Wabashed” him, as we say here 
in Indiana. 

As for Charlie, I have a faint memory of 
his calling for help, advice and consola- 
tion, but the guide let him rave until the 
fish nearest the boat was landed. These 
muskalonge weighed seventeen and twenty 
pounds respectively. 

So much for my first experience, but I 
made some mental observations, particu- 
larly that the fish were caught trolling in 
deep water off a bar in the center of the 
lake. Everything was true to form and 
according to Hoyle, but there was 
the additional angle of both fish 
striking at once. I asked the guide 
if muskalonge traveled in pairs, and 
he promptly replied that they “some- 
times do at this time of year.” That 
may have been his experience, or 
maybe he just wanted to satisfy a 
green and inquisitive fisherman. At 
any rate, I have since related this 
incident to several guides, and all 
scouted the idea. 

The following year I did not get 
a muskie, but lost a good strike 
after I had the fish within thirty 
feet of the boat. This fish struck 
during a blinding rain and when the 
water was extremely rough. 


AST summer I learned from 
an experienced guide that 
muskies will strike just before or 
after but not during a hard rain. 
The water was coming down in 
bucketfuls when he imparted this 
information, and about two minutes 
later I got a good strike. The guide 
rescued his reputation by explaining 
that the rain had slackened slightly 
—so slightly that I could not notice 
it—but I am none too accurate as a 
rain gauge, especially after I am 
thoroughly soaked. 

Five days’ fishing netted me five 
muskalonge from Crab Lake, Wis- 
consin. They weighed from nine to 
twenty pounds, and all were fight- 
ing tigers. But, getting back to the 
muskie dope, I must first tell about 
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Milt, the guide who officiated and did his 
best to maintain calm and order when all 
was confusion and pandemonium. 

To begin with, Milt was only twenty- 
three years old, which is contrary to all 
recognized specifications for guides. Most 
of his training as a guide was received in 
the public schools of Chicago. Possibly 
Milt inherited a very strong fishing in- 
stinct from his father, also from Chicago. 
At any rate, Milt is a bang-up good guide, 
and so is his dad. I'll say that for any 
guide who leads me to five nice muskies, 
not counting the strikes I lost. That's an- 
other story, which Milt can tell with great 
feeling. 

Besides being a good guide, Milt was 
no slouch as an entertainer. Being young, 
his repertory consisted of 
only about twelve muskie 
stories, but by interspersing 
these judiciously in the con- 
versation his stock of yarns 
would hold out for two days. 
After that he would start 
again with number one,. and 
so on until forcibly stopped. 


ISHING with Milt wasa 

refreshing experience for 
one who has stood more or 
less in awe of all guides, espe- 
cially the older ones with 
whiskers. Somehow I felt free 
to ask Milt all sorts of ques- 
tions, and I believe he gave 
me more reliable muskie dope 
in five days than I could have 
obtained by reading all that 
has ever been written on the 
subject. For the benefit of 
confused beginners, like my- 
self, I have selected a few 
situations or experiences 
which are illustrative, if not 
illuminating. 

There was a light breeze; 
the sky was overcast and the 
water choppy. Not a strike 
all day. I sought an explana- 
tion, and here’s Milt’s an- 
swer: “Well, it certainly is a 
good day for them, all right. 
Was the moon shining last 
night? That must have been 
it. Of course, you never can 
tell. Last year there was a 
gang up here from Indian- 
apolis. It was just this kind 
of a day and we brought in 
—” and so forth. 

We had been trolling in 
deep water, well out in the 
lake, right where the muskies 
are supposed to stay in July. 
As we made for another lo- 
cation I dragged my spoon 
through shallow water along 
a projection of the mainland. 
Right there I connected with 
a twenty-pounder which gave 
us a 25-minute battle. The answer: “You 
never can tell. I remember once—” and 
so forth. 

The morning had been ideal, but at noon 
the sun came out hot. The lake was as 
glassy as a mirror. I was ready to go in, 
but Milt encouraged me with this: “You 
can’t tell a thing about it. One of the 
biggest fish I ever saw was caught on a 
day just like this. Last year, the Cole boys 
—” and so forth. 

I had just lost a good strike, a big one 
that came up and shook his head at me 
and then eased off as I started to reel 
him toward the boat. The guide told me 
I didn’t strike hard enough. The next one 
I jerked hard enough to pull his teeth out, 
which was entirely too hard, as I tore 
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the hooks from his mouth. Again I con- 
nected with a big one. He went right to 
the bottom, sat down on his hind legs and 
refused to move. Acting on instructions, I 
began to reel. Something had to give. I 
lost spoon, leader and “sixty-five cents’ 
worth of a two-fifty line. Moral: I pulled 
too hard. 

More of these illuminating and instruc- 
tive incidents could be given, but before 
wasting too much space I want to make 
some suggestions about fish photography. 
This important branch of the sport is too 
often minimized, if not entirely overlooked. 
Why catch a big fish if you can not boast 
of it? And how empty is the boasting with 
no evidence to back it up. 

Next to a stuffed and mounted fish (at 





A 17-pound muskie and a 9-pound walleye—and caught 
on Sunday, too 


a dollar an inch), nothing is quite so good 
evidence as photographs. But alas, so little 
is understood about fish photography that 
from five to fifteen pounds of honest 
weight is often lost in the taking. 

A tall man is at a decided disadvantage 
in a fish picture. Extremely tall anglers 
should engage a small boy to hold the fish 
while the catcher thereof stands in the 
background, just near enough to be recog- 
nized. Ordinarily such a group will make 
an effective picture and add many pounds 
to the muskie. 

If the small boy is not available, the tall 
angler should find some method of con- 
densing himself, either by kneeling or 
hiding most of his tallness behind some 
obstruction—a fence, a stump or most any 






old thing will serve the purpose. I once 
had my picture taken with a muskie that 
weighed only ten pounds, but thanks to 
skilful posing: I can get away with twenty 
pounds by using that photo. It is only in 
the interest of science that I bare this 
deception here. 

The other important point about fish 
photography is this: the picture always 
should be taken uphill. The subject should 
be posed at a slightly higher elevation 
than the camera, which is then pointed 
slightly upward. On the opposite page is a 
picture of my friend, J. B. Morris, which 
illustrates my point well. I am not saying 
what this muskalonge weighed, as I do 
not wish to conflict with any stories broad- 
casted around Chicago, but I do say that 
all the photographic possi- 
bilities were exhausted. 

If you must have yourself 
photographed with your 
muskie, see to it that the pic- 
ture is skilfully posed. Do 
this, and you will prevent un- 
due strain on your reputation 
for truth and veracity. 

Summing up my brief ex- 
perience for the benefit of 
earnest and terrified begin- 
ners in quest of their first 
muskalonge, I offer the 
following simple and sure- 
fire rules for muskie fish- 
ing: 

During the warm days of 
July and August, muskalonge 
are to be found in deep water 
well out in the lake. Excep- 
tion: when they are found 
in shallow water just off- 
shore. 

Muskalonge strike only 
when the sky is overcast and 
the water is rough. Excep- 
tion: when the sun is bright 
and the lake glassy. 

At certain seasons of the 
year muskalonge travel in 
pairs. Exception: when they 
travel alone. 


O set the hooks, strike 

back hard as soon as the 
muskie strikes your lure. Ex- 
ception: when the fish is in- 
securely hooked through the 
lower lip or at any other spot 
likely to tear, don’t strike 
quite so hard. Before striking 
the fish, ascertain the exact 
position of the hooks and 
regulate your strike accord- 
ingly. 

To land the muskalonge 
keep a tight line and reel 
him up to the boat. Excep- 
tion: where the muskie pulls 
so hard you can’t reel him in. 
This can usually be detected 
quickly by a_ broken line. 

Always use under-water lures in fishing 
for the muskalonge. Exception: when top 
surface baits are the only thing they show 
any interest in. 

Don’t believe any man who tells you 
there are no 50-pound muskies in the lake. 
Exception: go out and catch one. 

Do not try to lift a heavy muskie over 
the side of the boat with any one’s wire 
leader. Always use a gaff. Exception: 
when you can’t reach him. 

Believe implicitly any muskie stories 
your guide may tell you. This feat may 
seem difficult, but by a little prac- 
tice you can train your mind to a very 
high degree of gullability. Obey this rule, 
and you will add greatly to the sport. 
After all, you are out for a good time. 
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By WARRACK WALLACE 


HOUGH the Yangtze valley has 
attained its chief prominence as a 
shooting ground by virtue of 
Nanking bombardments and Han- 
kow coolie riots, it is nevertheless true 
that this is a region incomparable for the 
small-game sportsman. There may be 
birds in greater numbers in other spots on 
the globe ; if so, those spots hold too many. 

The fascination of Yangtze shooting be- 
gins with its variety. One never knows 
whether Jim points a pheasant smugly 
squatting in the clump of swamp grass at 
the end of his quivering nose, or whether 
it is a quail, a partridge or a woodcock. 
In the paddy lying beside the pheasant’s 
clump of swamp grass, snipe and plover 
skip nimbly around. In the bamboo grove 
just beyond will likely be a covey of the 
white-meated, bamboo-flavored, gaily col- 
ored bamboo partridge, the finest bird of 
all for the epicure and the provider of 
the most sporting shots. 

Deer—smaller than in Maine but deer 
nevertheless—run rampant over fields and 
through the river rushes, and a week-end 
party rarely fails to add one to its bag. 
The great river, the river marshes and the 
inland ponds swarm with many varieties 
of ducks. Flocks of geese paint river sand 
spits black and stand like armies of vigi- 
lant sentinels in bare paddy fields. 

It was in this region in late November 
that Barney, Ferdie, Marti and I set out 
in a motor house-boat from the Wuhu, 
which the Cantonese were later to make 
famous. We were bound for a district 
lying thirty /i up an inland creek. A native 
crew of three handled the boat, and two 
Chinese “boys” took care of the com- 
missary. Bum, a nondescript coolie who 
believed his true forte in life was watch- 
ing dogs and got two dollars a month for 
it, was also present. 

Of dogs there were four: Jim, my Ger- 
man pointer, and three other animals of 
English pointer origin. 

The trip was planned as a 
pheasant shoot. Nearly all 
trips were. Pheasants pro- 
vided the main objective, and 
other game was purely inci- 
dental. If in the quest of 
pheasant a likely bamboo 
grove appeared, it was 
worked, or if one had chased 
a pheasant into a marsh at 
flighting time there might be 
a duck shoot; but the pheas- 
ant was nearly always the 
original objective. 

We had chosen our spot on 
faith in Bum’s information, 
which he claimed to have ob- 
tained at the market from a 
Chinese Nimrod. Never hav- 
ing done anything right from 
the first day he joined my 
service, Bum was not overly 
reliable, but we acted upon 
his tip. 

Aided by the customary = 
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A hunt that almost turned out disastrously 
for the hunters 


shouting and swearing of the crew, our 
motor-boat wormed its way through the 
mass of junks milling around at the mouth 
of the creek and set out inland. The three 
hours in transit passed pleasantly with the 
aid of bridge and the antics of Barney, a 
well-fed American of ripe middle age, a 
Marti, an effervescent Spaniard of bound- 
less enthusiasm. When in response to 
Bum’s call we came on deck to survey the 
shooting aspects of the terrain, we saw 
the typical pheasant country of rolling 
hills, wooded sparsely with dwarf pine, 
scrub oak, and flat paddy fields stretching 
from the hills to the creek and terminat- 
ing in a thick fringe of head-high reeds. 
It looked promising, and Marti and all 
four dogs were ashore before the gang- 
plank. The rest of us followed, Barney 
protesting strongly that the hare-brained 
Spaniard would drive all the game out of 


Bum posing with a gun that he never shot 
and game that he only carried home 
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Anhwei Province before the rest of us 
got ashore. 

We separated immediately, each with his 
dog, and worked slowly inland from the 
creek toward the hills. The two-foot 
levees between the paddies sprouted 
fringes of heavy grass on either side, and 
occasionally a small plot of ground con- 
tained dried bean plants and knee-high 
weeds and grass. Jim, in high feather, head 
slung forward and tail horizontal, worked 
each cover steadily and thoroughly. 

A shout from the excitable Barney, a hun- 
dred yards to the right, stopped me. His dog 
had stiffened to a dead point. In his own 
mind, Barney had already bagged the first 
cock. I paused to watch him. He coaxed 
the dog to go in, but the dog didn’t move. 

Barney then proceeded to edge toward 
the clump of grass which the dog was so 
earnest about. Proceeding as cautiously as 
if his quarry were a bear, he gradually 
came within a yard of his objective. Then 
the dog unexpectedly went in. Barney 
jerked up his gun and fired both barrels 
at a meadow-lark, which fortunately flitted 
harmlessly away. 

Ferdie alsohad stopped to witness, and his 
roar of laughter filled Barney’s cup of hu- 
miliation. Muttering to himself and cursing 
his mongrel dog, Barney waddled onward. 

If I said that Jim looked at the farce 
and curled his lip in disgust before pro- 
ceeding with his own job, I would be 
hailed as a liar. Perhaps he didn’t, but I 
thought he did anyway. We went on 
slowly for some distance. Our four paths 
had diverged, and low hills now hid the 
others from my sight. 

Jim had methodically crisscrossed every 
bit of cover which lay in our path, but we 
reached the end of the last paddy before 
he found what he was looking for. 
When he found it, he stopped as abruptly 
as if transformed to stone. Not a muscle 
in his tense body quivered as I approached 
to within five yards of him. 

He stood in the middle of 
an old bean patch. On com- 
mand he flushed, and with a 
roar a beautiful cock zoomed 
straight upward, flashing 
every color of the rainbow 
in the sun. I took my time 
and did not miss an easy shot, 
but upon the report three 
other birds rose from the 
same small cover. It is dis- 
concerting to have three good 
shots and only one shell. I 
missed miserably. 


HOSE were the only 
pheasants Jim found that 
day. Either Bum’s friend had 
made a clean sweep, or there 
weren't many in the first 
place. I pursued the three 
into the hills and got one 
of them, a hen, but the others 
eluded us. 
After working all morning 
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in the hills, the scrub oak, the weeds, the 
bushes, the paddy edges and the truck gar- 
dens clustered around the several native 
huts, Jim and I returned to the boat. Bar- 
ney ‘and Ferdie were there before us, and 
Marti followed close behind me. Marti had 
two cocks, Ferdie one hen and Barney had 
nothing, unless, as Marti suggested, he 
was holding out a meadow-lark on us. A 
poor bag for China—very. 

Bum, looking as glum as he could man- 
age in order to forestall some sharp 
criticism, waited pensively for our com- 
ments. We stood around him, debating 
among ourselves whether to decapitate 
him forthwith or give him the Death of 
the Thousand Tortures. Bum allowed us 
to talk the ire out of our systems and 
then suggested that “Maybe my frien’ 
damn lie.” 

We let it go at that and 
went below for tiffin. 

There was no use spend- 
ing the afternoon in the 
same area, as we had 
worked every inch of it. 
Marti, however, advo- 
cated going farther inland 
and trying again. Barney, 
his fat legs tired and the 
lark episode rankling, sug- 
gested bridge. Ferdie and 
I knuckled down to tiffin, 
hoping that with food 
would come inspiration. 


T arrived just after a 

bountiful helping of 
pheasant. Urgent exhor- 
tations from the deck bid 
us come top-side. Bum 
had waylaid another native 
hunter and had him 
cornered for questioning 
purposes. The native, 
laden with six gigantic 
geese and a six-foot gas- 
pipe gun which he cleverly 
shot from the hip, prov ed 
agreeable enough. He in- 
formed us that the largest goose marsh in 
Anhwei lay a scant ten /i up creek. 

“Every day,” he said, “ten thousand 
times ten thousand geese” settled there. As 
for pheasant, he shrugged his shoulders. 
What use were pheasant anyway? Only 
foreigners ate them, and the market was 
small. 

Ferdie, Marti and I voted at once for 
the abandonment of pheasant and a hot 
pursuit of the geese but Barney nearly 
wept over the prospect. 

“Geese! You'll get all wet, and it’s cold, 
and they’re too slick to let you shoot ’em 
anyway.” 

We ordered the crew to move on never- 
theless. Barney went below and sulked, 
vowing that no blasted goose or one mil- 
lion blasted geese could tempt him off the 
boat. We arrived in due course and tied 
up along shore a little after three o’clock. 
The hills lay several miles away, a per- 
fectly flat area lying between the hills and 
the creek. A patch of marsh reeds, fifty 
yards or so in depth, lined the creek for 
a short distance, but that was the only 
vegetation more than knee-high closer than 
the hills. The rest was plain, unadulterated 
swamp. 

Early as it was, the geese were coming 
in from all directions. The sky in every 
quarter was marked with flying wedges. 
The center of the marsh, a mile or so 
away, fluttered and tossed as if it were 
a living thing. The native hunter had told 
the truth. Geese in plenty! Bum was a 
proud and happy man. 

But the question was how to get within 
range—always a problem when geese are 
concerned. With a day or so to prepare, 
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we could have picked our spot, constructed 
blinds, come early and waited for the 
evening flight, but there was hardly time 
for that now. Geese are wary and alert 
creatures, and a successful blind should 
stand a while, so as to become a part of 
familiar surroundings. 

We decided to penetrate severally from 
slightly different directions, each rigging 
a makeshift blind when he got to a crucial 
point. The way was soggy and bad going 
from the very start, but we had pro- 
gressed a hundred yards or so before the 
full difficulties of our project sank home. 

Barney, who hdd come along in spite 
of his vows to the contrary, suddenly let 
out a wild yell and sank to his waist. His 
weight had carried him through the thick 
matting of grass, which formed the sole 





A decent bag for three guns on a day’s shooting 


covering over a solid lake of water and 
slimy mud. Deaf to his entreaties for help, 
we let him work his own way up to the 
mat again, which he finally succeeded in 
doing, drenched from neck to toe and 
water dripping from his gun barrel. The 
chill afternoon breeze of November did not 
comfort him any, and in spite of our 
taunts of derision he decided to return to 
the boat. 

Jim’s slender feet were having trouble 
in keeping from sliding through the 
mat covering, but he looked so dejected 
and thwarted when I ordered him back to 
the boat that I rescinded the order. We 
would suffer together. Bum had promptly 
lost his enthusiasm upon sizing up the 
prospects and staggered on, farther and 
farther behind, waiting for a good oppor- 
tunity to stop altogether and sneak back 
to a dry, warm boat. 


ITH every step the footing shook 

and swayed. There were no solid 
spots to rest on and regain breath. Each 
square foot looked like every other, though 
appearances were deceiving. I found this 
out when I emulated Barney’s example by 
plunging one leg through a hole, wetting 
it to above the knee. The disconcerting 
feature lay in the uncertainty of the depth 
of water just beneath. In some places it 
surely was head-high and worse, and it 
would be misfortune indeed to select that 
place for a “Barney.” 

But the geese flew over, honking tempt- 
ingly. Just beyond—always just beyond— 
thousands of them squatted and fluttered 
and churned about. I had tried many times 
to stalk geese under favorable circum- 


stances, being invariably unsuccessful. But 
even under these difficulties, where it was 
impossible to crawl flat unless one wished 
to swallow marsh water, the project still 
held its lure. 

Jim plowed on behind, now thoroughly 
convinced that this was a wild goose chase 
indeed and mainly intent upon keeping at 
my heels and above water. 

It was miraculous how those geese, 
seemingly without effort, drifted quietly 
away as I approached, the outer fringe 
lying always beyond gunshot. I tried crawl- 
ing, but gave it up promptly. Thoughts of 
the dreaded Yangtze worm, which fre- 
quents the waters of the region, quelled 
all enthusiasm for imbibing a chance 
mouthful. 

It was fast growing dark. I looked back 
toward the boat, but it was 
hidden behind the bank 
of the creek. My compan- 
ions were also out of sight. 
Only Jim and I and the 
geese lived and moved on 
this desolate area. 

Out of the corner of my 
eye I spjed a low flying 
wedge coming directly for 
me. Standing motionless, 
I waited. As the leader 
swung over my head, low 
enough so that I could 
hear the flap of wings, 
I fired. He swerved, 
swooped downward, 
caught himself and 
zoomed straight up, then 
collapsed in mid-air and 
dropped like a plummet 
about fifty yards ahead. 

Gluing my eyes on the 
spot upon which he had 
fallen and holding Jim by 
the collar for fear he 
would suffer for his 
eagerness and get en- 
tangled in the grass, I 
stepped gingerly onward. 
And then, suddenly defeat 
stared me in the face. Just beyond lay 
the dead goose—and thousands of live 
ones—but at my feet, subtly hidden by a 
light covering of weeds, flowed a ten- 
foot stream. 

With its customary undue haste, a 
China night was approaching. I was 
drenched to the skin, shivering, and be- 
coming decidedly uneasy as to my where- 
abouts. The hills were the only landmark, 
and they had faded into the dusk. But I 
had worked too hard for that goose to give 
it up. Besides, it was hardly sporting to 
kill a bird and allow it to lie. 

Gingerly I sat down on the quivering 
mat and slid waist-deep into the water of 
the stream. My feet sank to the ankle in 
glue-like mud. Slowly picking up each 
foot with difficulty and setting them down 
with misgivings, I waded. The water crept 
waist-high, and then chest-high. 

In the center, sunk ankle-deep in mud, 
the water rippled around my neck. I held 
my gun above my head. It was impossible 
to walk backward, with the mud sucking 
and pulling at my feet; so I took one more 
step forward, resolving to hurl my gun 
shoreward and try to swim if that step 
did not improve matters. 

But it did. The bottom sloped upward 
again, and I gradually won my way to the 
farther bank. Jim swam after me, and I 
hauled him out of the water by the collar. 

The going on the other side was worse, 
if possible. Each step required careful test- 
ing, and my weight was only trusted to 
the forward foot by slow degrees. It was 
like walking on thin, swaying ice that each 
moment promises to give way completely. 
The surface sank with each step until the 
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sloshed upward and _ sub- 
Only then did the 


water below 
merged the ankle. 
tenacious weave of the roots and grasses 


hold, albeit under protest. Damocles was 
in a comparatively enviable position. 

I edged along inward toward the spot 
where the goose had fallen. Jim, his en- 
thusiasm killed by water and cold, whined 
softly in protest at this novel expedition. 
Judging that I had reached the spot, I 
stopped. Night had fallen in all serious- 
ness. I could not see an object ten feet 
away, and a goose half covered by grass 
would be invisible at my very feet. 

Perhaps the force of the fall had car- 
ried the bird clear through the grass to the 
water beneath. It was a disappointing 
thought after the ordeals of the afternoon. 
Just as I had resigned myself to the loss, 
Jim, without the slightest whimper or sigh 
of eagerness, nosed his way several yards 
to one side and stopped there. I followed 
him. He had found the bird, but did not try 
to retrieve it. Jim, for the first and last 
time in his hunting life, had had enough. 

The goose was a large one, easily weigh- 
ing twelve pounds and its outstretched 
wings measuring a full five feet. Bum 
usually carried the game, but of course 
by now he was back on the motor-boat, 
guzzling tea and rice and thinking up a 
good alibi for his early disappearance. I 
strapped the brute to my belt and then, 
for the first time, seriously considered 
my position. 

Undoubtedly I had gained 
my objective. The hollow 
honks of geese filled the air. 

The rustle of countless 
wings in the darkness lent 
a weird note to it all. 


TARING skyward, my 
eyes somewhat accus- 
tomed themselves to the 
night, and I could see dark 
shadows flitting over me at 
no greater altitude than 
twenty feet. The night itself 
was all the cover I needed, 


man-killer, 


that hunt the hunter. 
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them. They could not come to me. The 
prospect of that journey back, resting each 
cautious step and even then frequently 
slipping through the grass to the water be- 
neath, was not a happy one. 

To keep circulation moving, I started 
away at random. On the first step, my foot 
caught on a stubborn root and I fell, the 
dead goose at my belt striking my face as 
I tumbled to hands and knees. It was like 
some malicious feng shui of the region 
catching at the heels of the foreign devil 
who had invaded sacred preserves. Rising, 
I stumbled on, the dead goose tangling 
with my legs and threatening to trip me 
upon every step. 

At the expiration of ample time to have 
reached the creek, I stopped and looked 
about me. Just the same black whirling 
void, packed with the cries of the hosts of 
wild things. Obviously I was getting no 
place. Likely as not I was penetrating 
farther into the swamp and would shortly 
be pitched into a black hole which would 
never open up. 

The vision proved disconcerting enough 
to kill all desire for further exploration. 
I sat down, the tangled mass beneath me 
giving sufficiently to allow six inches of 
cold water to creep up through it -and 
cover my hips. There was no use going 
farther. Dawn would straggle along in a 
matter of nine hours or so. I wondered 
what I would look like in nine hours. The 
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HE word 


““man-eater”’ 


brings to mind 
the picture of a lion or a tiger. Yet, asa 
the rhinoceros, the buffalo or the 
elephant is often thought more dangerous. 
There is always an added interest in animals 
FIELD AND STREAM has 
a treat for its readers. W. Ss CHADWICK, 






pictured the figure of a man gliding 
evenly toward me, so close that his dark 
shadow was discernible in the darkness, 
Without effort, he apparently skimmed the 
surface of the marsh, looming more dis- 
tinctly in the night. Weakly I hailed him 


with an inane “Hey, there!” 

The answer came, “Wo,” 
Chinese for “I.” 

The figure paused a dozen feet away, 
a black blur in the night. It was human 
anyway, and I made toward it, the goose 
banging at my legs and Jim bumping my 
heels. The mystery was soon solved. The 
figure belonged to a native, standing up- 
right in a tub which he was paddling down 
the stream I had previously crossed. 

The Chinese had heard my gun and my 
shouting, but had approached warily, as 
it was well known to all that malignant 
spirits enticed men into this swamp and 
he did not want to declare his presence 
until he knew exactly what had called him. 
He had been spreading nets for geese. In 
response to my shivering query of “How 
do I get out?” he courteously invited me 
into his floating palace. 

That tub was substantially like any 
wooden wash-tub except that it was oval- 
shaped, the long diameter being a scant 
three feet. Under ordinary circumstances 
I am quite sure that I could never climb 
into one and keep it upright. But this in- 
genious navigator stood upright in the 
stern and kept the contri- 
vance from capsizing while I 
compressed my body into 
the forward half, legs pro- 
truding like two bowsprits. 

Even the native expressed 
some concern about Jim. 
He surmised that it was 
carrying a good thing a bit 
far for two men and one 
large dog to squeeze into a 
one-man tub. But Jim had 
no more idea of being left 
behind than I had of leaving 
him and, to the great 
amusement of the sporting 


which is the 


and the birds were flying so a famous African hunter, has written us Aa WONn- native, calmly and digni- 
slowly and so low that Real - ; fh ‘ ‘ fiedly and with a great 
even in the darkness I could ae rful Series COVerIng his experiences with man- sense of balance put one 
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dragged heavily. I looked 
around. Not a sign of a 
light gleamed from any 
direction. Not a sign of a 
hill lurked on the horizon 


to give me my bearings. 
The place seemed like a 
wet black void suffocat- 


ingly full of myriads of in- 
visible whirring wings and 
weird, unearthly noises. 

Jim rubbed his cold nose 
against my hand and whimpered. He 
wanted to go home and curl himself up 
on his mat beside the coal stove. But I 
was lost completely, without the faintest 
idea in which direction to go and with- 
out any method of steering a consistent 
course. No moon, no star, no light. 

The first step would be to find the creek, 
which lay somewhere within a radius of 
a hundred yards, and cross it. The thought 
of again wading that cold stream in the 
pitchy blackness and taking a chance on 
its not being over neck-high in the mid- 
dle of the spot chosen gave me pause. 
Ferdie, Barney and Marti should be grow- 
ing anxious by now. Why didn’t they hang 
out a light on the shore? 

But whatever they did, I had to go to 


killing 
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in the next issue. 





the first story of this great series, will appear 
Read it. You will like it. 
Each story is complete in itself. Each story is 
filled with thrills and drama, 
and without flourish. 
Watch each month for these stories of man- 
animals. 


wind was already stiffening legs thor- 
oughly wet for several hours. 

Jim and I and the goose sat there, the 
goose the happiest of the three. I fired 
a shot in the hope that the report would 
carry to the motor-boat. The roar of 
wings was deafening as the startled geese 
rose, whirled about and settled again. I 
fired six more shots, then listened intently 
for an answering report. There was none. 

Perhaps foolishly, I shouted at the top 
of my lungs. No answer. I shouted till 
forced to desist by an irritated throat. No 
answer. I waited. The geese settled. Then 
I thought I heard a peculiar noise, like 
the splash of wood in water. The noise 
repeated itself. 

Staring in its direction, my startled fancy 


yet told simply 





ITH the water an 

inch from the rim of 
the tub, it behooved us all to 
take care. I sat motionless. 
Jim did also. The native 
paddled us gently along with- 
out mishap, and soon the 
winding stream had floated 
us into the main creek. The 
lights of the motor-boat had 
never looked so good. The 
two silver dollars I gave the 
native were equivalent to his month's 
earnings, but I never enjoyed any expendi- 
ture more than that one. 

Stiff and sore, I hobbled across the 
gang-plank to the deck, drew aside tlie 
latch and stumped down the stairs to the 
cabin. Barney, Ferdie and Marti sat, cig- 
arettes glowing, absorbed in three-handed 
bridge. They were a little nonchalant, I 
thought, but I stood before them, waiting 
expectantly for the joyous chorus of wel- 
come extended to a given-up-for-lost com- 
rade. 

Barney was the spokesman. What he 
said was, “Whatcha stay out all night for, 
you silly ass?” 

Ferdie added, “Hurry up, stow away 
some chow and (Continued on page 61) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


The second-prize channel bass was taken from Virginta’s rolling 


E often think of the black bass 

as being responsible for the 

purely American art of bait cast- 

ing. Anglers discovered that the 
fish had certain qualities which made its 
taking on specialized tackle a sporting 
proposition. Hence the science of short- 
rod plug fishing was evolved. 

One might say that two salt-water 
species, the channel bass and striped bass, 
are responsible for the art of surt 
fishing as we know it. At certain 
points along the Virginia coast and 
in the sea off New Jersey, surf 
fishing is the accepted method of 
taking these big fish. 

This sport holds the same place 
among salt-water anglers as does 
fly-fishing among fresh- water fol- 
lowers. Surf fishing is really bait 
casting on a large scale. One needs 
specialized tackle. The rod usu- 


length with a spring butt from 28 
to 30 inches*long. The cast is made 
with both hands, the right thumb- 
ing the reel and the left grasping 
the lower end of the butt. 

The surf-fishing reel carries a 
free spool mechanism which is 
switched on or off by means of a 
lever. Surf reels are often known 
as switch reels. The line is usu- 
ally 12- to 15-thread Cuttyhunk. 

The lure the surf fisherman uses 
depends entirely upon the locality. 
From New Jersey to Virginia the 
bunker seems to be the favorite 
channel-bass bait. These large 
bronze fish belonging to the drum 
family love to lie in pockets or 
holes formed by the ceaselessly 
pounding surf. The bottoms of 
these depressions are usually cov- 
ered with clams and other forms 
of food. 

An experienced surf fisherman 
knows how to pick his water and 
place his lure or bait with the 
greatest chance of finding channel 


the old-timer can pick the pools 

and riffles which are most apt to 
contain trout, so does the surf angler know 
which few spots in a given area are 
most apt to be the haunts of the channel 
bass. 

In Virginia, where this story is laid, 
some surf fishing is done; but the majority 
of channel bass are taken from boats. The 
section of the Virginia coast around 
Chincoteague Island contains some very 
rough water. Down there a man has to 
prove himself seaworthy before he can get 
much enjoyment from fishing for channel 
bass. In looking over the records of past 
Contests, a great proportion of the 
channel-bass entries come from the section 
around Chincoteague and Wachapreague, 
Virginia. Those who aspire to do battle 
with the great bronze race-horse of the 
- might well make a note of this 
act. 

The best months for channel-bass fishing 
are June and September. Fish usually be- 
gin striking about the first full moon in 


surf. Its weight was 50 pounds 


June and are taken in greatest numbers at 
that time. Night fishing is popular, and 
many of the largest channel bass are 
caught then. During July and August 
only an occasional fish is taken, very often 
none at all. When the cool days of Sep- 
tember arrive, the bass come back and are 
willing to take the angler’s lures. Those 
who choose to plan their vacations in the 
late summer might well consider taking 


pe ee 


bass. Just as in fly-fishing, where Mr, William Beckmann and his prize-winning channel bass 


a trip to the Virginia shore for a go at 
one of the gamest fish to be found in the 
Atlantic. 

The usual weight of the channel bass 
is around 20 to 25 pounds. Smaller fish 
are not talked about. When specimens 
attain a weight of 40 pounds, they are 
considered large, and anything over 50 is 
apt to be the subject of much conversation. 


HE channel bass caught by Mr. Wil- 

liam Beckmann, which took Second 
Prize in the last FreLp AND STREAM Prize 
Fishing Contest, weighed 56 pounds. Its 
length was 5034 inches and its girth 32 
inches. Such a channel bass is a remark- 
able specimen and a trophy of which any 
angler can be proud. Mr. Beckmann used 
a split bamboo rod, a Vom Hofe reel, a 
Surfman’s special line, and the lure or bait 
was the favorite bunker. The fish that won 
the prize was caught at Chincoteague 
Island, Virginia, on June 11, 1927. 


THE BRONZE FIGHTER FROM 
VIRGINIA 
By William Beckmann 


HE almanac told us that the moon 

would be full about the middle* of 
June. We have found that if we set our 
time so we may get five days of fishing 
before the full moon, we are usually able 
to strike the heaviest run of channel bass. 
Accordingly, on June 10 last year 
my son and I left our home in 
Brooklyn for Chincoteague, Vir- 
ginia. 

We reached our destination that 
afternoon and waited for the 
boats to come back from the fish- 
ing grounds. About seven o'clock 
they came straggling in. After 
making inquiries, we found that 
only three or four bass had been 
caught among the six or seven 
boats containing fishing parties. 
The prospects seemed none too 
encouraging. 

The next afternoon we started 
out at about four o’clock. My son 
always prefers to fish at night; 
therefore he will not go out be- 
fore late afternoon. Personally, I 
do not care for night fishing. It is 
a young man’s game. To me, there 
are more pleasant occupations than 
being out on the shoals with the 
heavy seas running in the dark of 
the night. Perhaps it is just an 
idea, but I’m none too fond of the 
sharks. 

Our first day was fine and fair. 
As it was quite a run to the fish- 
ing grounds, we arrived about two 
hours before sunset. We were 
anxious to get to fishing and soon 
had our tackle rigged. There were 
certainly plenty of signs of life 
around us. The fish were jumping 
everywhere. They milled around 
on the surface and broke water 
with just enough frequency to get 
us quite enthusiastic. As a matter 
of fact, I never saw so many bass 
at one time. But they would not 
take our bait. 

I remarked to my son that I didn’t think 
the fish were in a striking mood. He just 
smiled and suggested that I wait until the 
sun went down. About that time the tide 
was due to change, and he felt sure that 
we would get all the sport we wanted. 

I waited patiently for a while, and then 
my son got a strike. In a short time he 
landed a fine but rather small channel bass. 
He took five fish before I got my first 
strike. It happened just about dark. The 
tide changed, and the fish started striking 
in earnest. 

I felt the pick-up and set the hook. The 
fish started a run which I felt would 
never stop. Out to sea he raced madly. 
As yard after yard of line left the reel 
I began to fear I should not be able to 
turn him before the drum was emptied. 
Finally, when there were but a few yards 
left, I “succeeded in slowing up this bronze 
race-horse and turning him away. 

Then began (Continued on page 98) 
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SAFEGUARD THE WILD BROOD 
STOCK 


RTIFICIAL help to nature in fish 
propagation has progressed a long 
way. Sole reliance on natural re- 
production would mean little or no 

fishing in much of our water. Maintenance 
of a large supply of wild fish in waters 
available for spawning operations is of 
the utmost importance. Overfishing of 
such waters results in ruining the propa- 
gation work. Complete closing of such 
supply waters to fishing is entirely war- 
ranted. 

Stripping of the spawn and milt from 
wild fish and hatching of the eggs in 
hatcheries result in an enormously greater 
percentage of hatch than is possible from 
naturally deposited eggs, and the fry 
hatched in hatcheries are under control. 
In some cases they must be planted at 
once, but in others they are reared to 
fingerlings, and even adult stage, before 
planting. Wide and general distribution to 
waters requiring replenishing is made with 
artificially hatched fish, while those 
hatched naturally only serve to maintain 
the supply in the specific waters in which 
they hatch. 

Not all varieties of fish are susceptible 
to artificial spawning; the trouts, gray- 
ling and wall-eyed pike, or pike-perch, are 
three species, important as food and game 
fish, which are. Most parts of the country 
are unable to secure spawn from wild 
trout and must depend upon retaining 
brood stock in hatcheries, but in the moun- 
tain sections of the West there are certain 
localities where wild eggs may be had in 
large numbers. 

Montena claims to have the largest trout 
and grayling spawn-taking station in the 
country at Georgetown Lake, near Ana- 
conda. Here more than fifty million rain- 
bow and native black- spotted trout and 
grayling eggs were taken in six weeks 
last year. Elaborate systems of dams and 
traps have been installed by the state fish 
and game commission in the tributary 
streams flowing into this lake, where the 
fish are caught as they are ascending the 
streams to spawn. 

The number of fish handled is indicated 
by the total take of eggs, trout yielding 
about 2,500 eggs to the female fish and 
grayling two or three times as many. The 
aggregate handled is around 100 tons of 
fish, all of which are returned unharmed 
to the water. Montana is the only place 
in the United States outside of Alaska 
where grayling eggs may still be had in 
large numbers ; hence the great importance 
of rigid protection of the sources of 
supply. 

Minnesota leads in the propagation of 
the wall-eyed pike, or pike-perch, by 
reason of the fact that this state has a 
great number of lakes abounding in this 
fine species of game and food fish, and 
the supply has not yet been reduced by 
fishing to the point that spawn-taking has 
become unprofitable. Steps have been taken 
there to safeguard the most productive 
lakes by restricting fishing where the 
pike-perch congregate at spawning time. 
Other states neglected to take this precau- 
tion, and as a result this valuable fish can 
no longer be propagated in large numbers 
by artificial means, which will result in 
time in their disappearance. 

The figures from Minnesota are im- 
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pressive, over 430 million pike-perch hav- 
ing been actually hatched and planted in 
that state in 1927. This means that up- 
ward of 600 or 700 million eggs were col- 
lected at the various spawning stations 
from. wild fish, the usual percentage of 
hatch being from 60 to 65 per cent average, 
though it sometimes reaches over 85 per 
cent. Probably not over 1 to 10 per cent de- 
posited naturally in the streams and lakes 
ever hatch, due to destruction by predatory 
fish, smothering in sand and mud, or 
failure to fertilize. 

_ As the pike-perch can not be retained 
in ponds for breeding purposes as trout 
are and eggs can only be obtained from 
wild fish, it becomes obvious that the ut- 
most care must be exercised to safeguard 
the wild brood stock in large numbers in 
their natural habitat. 


DUCKS DIE FROM LEAD 
POISONING 


ANY dead and dying wild ducks were 
reported from Houghton Lake, Michi- 
gan, in April. Specimens were rushed to the 
University Museum of Zoology, Ann Ar- 
bor, where Dr. J. Van Tyne identified 
the ducks as scaups, or bluebills, and found 
no other indications of the cause of death 
except shot pellets in their gizzards. The 
report to the Conservation Department was 
that these ducks “had all been killed by 
lead poisoning. I found shot in the giz- 
zards, and the symptoms check perfectly 
with those recorded for lead poisoning. 
As few as six pellets of No. 6 shot have 
been known to have been fatal, and most 
of these birds had over fifty shot in them.” 
These shot were evidently picked up 
while feeding, but where there is no evi- 
dence to indicate. It might have been in 
Houghton Lake where they died, or the 
shot might have been picked up before 
the ducks arrived there. 


WHAT BECOMES OF SHED 
HORNS 


T has been pretty well settled that horns 

of deer and moose which are shed 
in the winter are eaten by rodents. Many 
have been found partly eaten which have 
the teeth marks of mice, chipmunks, squir- 
rels, ground squirrels and porcupines. 
Horns disappear quickly after they are 
shed, as few are found in the woods. 

A novel theory, interesting but extremely 
improbable, has recently come to United 
States Game Warden Webster H. Ran- 
som of Spokane, Washington, asking his 
opinion of it. A Montana game warden 
reports to him a theory advanced by a 
local lumber-jack that the deer eat their 
own horns by licking them after they are 
shed until they are consumed. As Mr. 
Ransom remarks, a deer’s tongue would 
needs be constructed like a rasp or file to 
fit such an explanation. 

This is one of those instances, which 
are numerous, of erroneous conclusions 
on questions of natural history so fre- 
quently arrived at by untrained observers. 
The fact that a man lives close to nature 
does not necessarily imply that he is an 
accurate or reliable authority. 





FAVORS BOND ISSUE 


HE Northern Michigan Sportsmen’s 

Association is strongly advocating a 
ten-million-dollar bond issue for the pur- 
chase of forest lands, reforestation and 
maintenance of state forests and game 
refuges in Michigan. It is argued by the 
Association that any program for the con- 
servation and propagation of the wild life 
of the state depends in the last analysis on 
the available food, cover and refuges that 
the forests afford wild life, and that ex- 
perience demonstrates that the problem 
can not be solved by closed seasons or 
limited bags and creels alone. 

It is shown that the forests are being 
cut more and more closely in order that 
the owners may meet taxation and carry- 
ing charges, and as a result the food, 
cover and refuges for game are being fast 
eliminated. Unless some plan is devised 
to check this progressive denuding of 
forest lands soon, the wild life of the state 
will be lost. 

The bond plan has been endorsed by 
the Michigan Conservation Congress and 
is supported by many of the leading news- 
papers of the state. 


SPORTSMEN MUST WAKE UP 


HILE this is repetition, it seems nec- 

essary to reiterate that shooting is 
only one of many factors responsible for 
the reduction of game. In some cases it 
is not even the chief factor, though some 
propagandists continually harp on the one 
string, that smaller bags, shorter seasons 
and other restrictions are the one and only 
remedy for disappearing game. 

Without food, cover, sanctuary, brood 
stock, control of enemies and adequate 
range, shooting may be entirely prohibited 
to no effect. Game will disappear. It would 
seem that this should be self-evident, yet 
some who assume to pose as authorities 
refuse to heed. 

That game can not live in a desert 
where there is no water or food, in a 
burned forest where cover and food have 
been destroyed, or on intensively culti- 
vated farms where no nesting sites are 
permitted, no one will dispute; and 
wherever these barren conditions are ap- 
proached, the wild life is always propor- 
tionately reduced. 

The extermination of the passenger 
pigeon and the near extermination of the 
buffalo are the two threadbare examples 
always cited as illustrating the effect of 
man’s destructive propensities. It may be 
that excessive killing by man was the 
chief destructive factor in both instances, 
yet there were other influences nearly 
if not quite as effective in wiping out 
the millions of these creatures which once 
swarmed over the country. The plow and 
the cow made it impossible for a herd of 
buffalo to find wild range anywhere in 
the United States. The ax and the saw 
played havoc with the roosting and nesting 
groves of the pigeon. 

Just so, the displacement of the worm 
rail fence, the stone wall and the hedge- 
row by the wire fence has obliterated 
the cover of bob-white; the steam shovel 
and the ditching machine have sucked out 
the water and dried up the homes of the 
waterfowl and the muskrat; the same 
engines have caused an impenetrable crust 
to form where the woodcock was wont to 
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bore for food; fire, pasturage, deforesta- 
tion and cultivation have ruined the re- 
sorts of grouse, deer and moose. All these 
agencies added to poisonous pollution have 
obliterated the streams or made them un- 
tenable for fish 

These things can not be charged to 
“sportsmen,” though the man with the 
gun must bear his rightful share of the 
blame, because the common run of gun- 
ners are not always sportsmen. A few hog- 
gish individuals have brought odium on 
the whole fraternity. 

It is up to the man who is not recon- 
ciled to hang up his gun and rod for keeps 
to help solve this problem in a construc- 
tive way. He must work through organiza- 
tion, local and national, to put effective 
methods into operation. More restrictive 
laws will not suffice. There must be more 
food, more cover, more sanctuary, more 
breeding and stocking, and better law 
enforcement. 

If sportsmen continue their indifferent 
attitude, as the majority now do, shooting 
will be abolished either by law or gradual 
disappearance of game. Only a small pro- 
portion of the men who buy hunting li- 
censes are members of any sportsmen’s 
orgamzation, remarkable as it may seem. 
Organization of sportsmen is of no value 
in itself. Banquets, resolutions and 
speeches create no fish or game; but as a 
means to the desired end, organization is 
the only salvation of field sports in 
America. 


FROG MARKET OVERSTOCKED 


ERCY VIOSCA, Jr., director of fish- 

eries of Louisiana, i is ‘authority for the 
statement that the production of frogs in 
that state has been so large the past 
spring that the market was overstocked 
and the price of frogs’ legs had been 
forced down to 25 cents a pound, a little 
over half the price of dressed chicken. 

Last year Louisiana produced a million 
pounds of dressed frogs, valued at $500,000 
in the wholesale market. The value in 
the retail market was much greater, of 
course. A much greater production would 
be possible if the people appreciated the 
delicacy of this important food. The frog 
business is comparatively new in Louisi- 
ana, but the state has already taken the 
lead over all the other states in this im- 
portant industry. 

The Louisiana bullfrog (Rana cates- 
biana) is a large species, weighing from a 
pound and a quarter to a pound and three- 
quarters at maturity. Ten thousand of 
these frogs were exported to Japan last 
year. 


FOREST RESEARCH LAW 
ENACTED 


E McNary-McSweeney Forest Re- 
search Bill, introduced for the first time 
during the recent session of Congress, be- 
came a law in the last days of the session, 
only six months after its introduction, an 
unprecedented accomplishment for such 
an important constructive measure. The 
bill was sponsored by the American For- 
estry Association, which had the united 
assistance of other conservation organiza- 
tions, including the American Game Pro- 
tective Association. 
The act provides for a total appropria- 
tion of approximately $3,500,000 annually 


Game ‘Protective eA ssociation 


for establishment and maintenance of for- 
est research laboratories and experiment 
stations, investigation of tree diseases and 
forest insects, a complete timber survey, 
and research in the life histories and 
habits of forest animals, birds and other 
wild life, $150,000 per year being desig- 
nated for the latter purpose. 

The McNary-McSweeney Bill is one of 
the most important forest conservation 
bills ever enacted by Congress, in that it 
provides for securing and compiling all 
the facts and data on which a permanently 
successful forest policy must be based. It 
also recognizes wild animal life as one 
of the important forest assets worthy of 
conservation. 


McNARY-WOODRUFF BILL 


LL conservationists rejoice that the Mc- 
Nary-Woodruff Forestry Bill passed 
the iast session of Congress and was signed 
by the President. Appropriations aggregat- 
ing $8,000,000 were provided for to be 
spread over a period of three years, the 
money to be used in purchasing forest 
lands, or lands suitable for reforestation, 
in the Eastern, Southern and Middle 
States. 

The campaign of the American Fores- 
try Association in behalf of this legisla- 
tion, assisted by many other organizations 
including the American Game Protective 
Association, has extended over a period of 
three years. The original proposal was for 
a total appropriation ot $40,000,00 to 
cover a program of ten years. After the 
usual difficulty in securing agreement of 
the two houses of Congress, the three-year 
program has been provided for. 

In the last session, the Senate passed 
the bill embodying the ten-year program 
and the $40,000,000 appropriation, while 
the House only authorized $2,000,000 for 
one year. The bill as finally passed was 
the result of the work of a conference com- 
mittee. 

The passage of the bill makes it pos- 
sible to make needed purchases to enlarge 
the White Mountain National Forest in 
New Hampshire, to consolidate the Su- 
perior National Forest in Minnesota, and 
Michigan as well as in the pine and hard 
wood sections of the South. It may be 
regarded as a definite adoption of a sys- 
tematic policy of forest land purchase by 
the Federal Government in the Eastern 
and Southern States. 


McKINLEY PARK PATROL IS 
STRENUOUS 


HE job of ranger in the solitudes of 

Mt. McKinley National Park, in Alas- 
ka, is no sinecure, according to reports re- 
ceived at the National Park Service. In 
this park of the Far North, ranger pa- 
trols to protect the park, and particularly 
its caribou and mountain sheep herds, 
usually have to be made by dog team or 
on foot. For the eight-month period ended 
February 29, 1928, a total of 7,151 miles 
of patrol were made, 5,069 miles by 
dog team and 2,082 on foot. Four men 
did the most of this work. During the 
month of February alone, 1,570 miles of 
dog team patrol were made by these four 
rangers. 

Mt. McKinley National Park was es- 
tablished to afford protection to the splen- 
did herds of game animals which were 
threatened with extinction through the 
ruthless hunting which is usually car- 
ried on in a pioneer country whose natural 
resources seem limitless. The wisdom of 
establishing the park as a game sanctu- 
ary has been attested to by hunters and 
trappers in adjacent territory, who dur- 
ing the past year or two have reported 
excellent hunting. It is to protect the ani- 
mals within park boundaries from illegal 
hunting that most of the ranger patrols 
are made. 


CENTRALIZED CONTROL A 
LIVE QUESTION 


EVADA is one of the few states re- 
maining which do not vest control of 

fish and game in a central state authority, 
and strong sentiment has been developed to 
abandon the county system of manage- 
ment in that state. Efforts to secure the 
necessary legislation to establish a state 
conservation department have so far failed. 
The Nevada Sportmen’s League has re- 
cently been formed. One of the im- 
portant problems the organization will 
have to face is the question of discarding 
the antiquated county system and install- 
ing a state-wide plan under a game and 
fish commission or some other centralized 
organization. The State League is a fed- 
eration of the local clubs of the state 
and ought to be representative of the 
general sentiment prevailing among the 
sportsmen for protection of fish and game. 
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HOW DO YOU DO? 


IELD AND STREAM has been watch- 
ing with keen interest and real en- 
thusiasm the development of small 
pleasure craft, .individually owned 
and operated in pursuit of various phases 
of outdoor sport. With the growing va- 
rieties of models and their special uses 
or adaptations, FreLp AND STREAM has 
noted with satisfaction the tremendous 
utility of many of them for the hunter, 
fisherman and camper. 

After years of devel- — 
opment in boating, we Stile eR 
bse witness the appear- 6 ER 
ance of many new types 
of boats on our waters, 
propelled by motors far 
in advance of the stand- 
ards of a few seasons . 
back. Existing boat and me 
engine models are like- » 
wise undergoing im- 
provement in many ways. 

A large boating pub- 
lic is in process of for- 
mation, with tangible 
ideas and requirements, 
and boats and motors to 
meet this demand are ap- 
pearing as stock designs. 
At present over 900,000 
motor boats are in use 
in the United States. 

The sportsman now 
has available for his use 
a variety of small craft 
and conveniently port- 
able power plants un- 
dreamed of a decade ago. 
He may now use many small streams 
as highways on which to travel at a lively 
clip to the best camping, fishing and shoot- 
ing in his entire section. He can at one 
time enjoy the quiet of a canoe trip down- 
stream or with the tide—and then hook 
on a handy little motor astern to do the 
heavy work of pulling against the current 
on the way back. 

If he desires to navigate a sequestered 
lake, he can do so whether there are any 
organized facilities for boating there or 
not. He need not row or paddle except 
when he so desires. There is an outfit to 
suit his use to be had at no great cost. 
If he wishes to take his family on a boat 
of their own for the summer months, he 
does not have to wait to have a boat de- 
signed and built to their purposes. He 
can find neat cruisers specially designed 
for family occupancy in show rooms like 
motor cars, from which the family may 
choose their floating summer home. 

And if he is interested in speed, he can 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 











now make his choice from half a dozen 
fine fast water runabouts that will take him 
and the family and friends across the water 
at 30 to 40 miles per hour on lake, river, 
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This old angler and his old boat are breaking in a new fisherman and a 


new motor at the same time 


or bay. There are large and small models 
of every type nowadays, and the choice of 
boats is almost as broad as with motor 
cars. It is all a result of the mechanical 
age in which we live. 


| ee AND STREAM has ever been on the 
alert to serve the votaries of the out- 
of-doors, and welcomes boat and boatmen 
to the big place they are destined to occupy. 
Boating is becoming an associated sport 
with camping, fishing and motor touring, 
a great outdoor pastime indulged in by 
tens of thousands of people wherever bod- 
ies of water are accessible. 

In opening a Department to small boats 
and the questions which grow out of the 
proper selection or operation of them, 
FIELD AND STREAM is maintaining its well 
established policy of service to the sports- 
men who peruse its pages. The time is at 
hand when at least a light power craft of 
some description is a logical part of the 
really complete outfit for the out-of-doors. 


HUNT AND FISH OFTENER 


4 = was when aching muscles were 
_often the price of reaching the best 
fishing and shooting spots—usually far 
from the beaten paths and accessible only 
by skiff or canoe. And we took solace in 
the “fron man” stuff, and were correct 
providing our iron muscles didn’t feel 
heavily rusted next morning about 
alarm clock time. 

It wasn’t the day of tramping and wad- 
ing, we used to alibi, it 
was those long miles of 
pulling the boat. Gee! 
But I’d like to go there 
often—if only I could 
get there more quickly. 
I didn’t mind the work, 
we used to lie bravely, 
but the long time it takes 
getting there and back. 

Now there are some 
of us who still stick out 
our chests and chins and 
boldly advocate the 
hardest way of doing a 
given thing just because 
it is called sport. And 
sometimes—when we're 
thinking in terms of ex- 
ercise—we are right. 
But there is plenty of 
real exercisé in nearly 
any outing trip with rod 
or gun without adding 
any extra rigors of pad- 
dling, rowing or poling 
for hours against cur- 
rent, tide or wind. 

Yes, I’m talking from 
experience. It hasn’t been quite a decade 
since I used to take pride in not laying 
down the paddle for so many miles on 
each trip. And it was an extra heavy 
paddle at that. But oh, what a difference 
when an engine on the stern took over the 
job! I went twice as often, three times as 
far and had that same delicious fatigue 
which every sportsman loves at the close 
of the day, but no aches—had more luck 
and a lot more good yarns with the same 
fiction content, than ever before. And the 
muscles seemed about as hard—allowing 
the annual toll of Father Time. 

This has surely been the experience of 
many sportsmen in this modern age of 


labor-saving devices. Not a one of us will, 


admit any alarming physical decline as a 
result of letting a gas motor do the work, 
or most of it. With the perspective of a 
pair of decades in the out-of-doors I can 
safely say that the outboard outfit is one 
of the sportsman’s best friends. I say out- 
board outfit advisedly, meaning to include 
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‘THE Super Elto Quad— 
4-cylinders! 

Here is a velvety luxury 
and slashing thrill of per- 
formance utterly new in 
outboard motoring. 


Here is—not merely speed 
— but 4-cylinder speed! 
Twenty-five smooth, vibra- 4 Cylinders 
tionless miles an hour in big, Price, $275.00 
plump-cushioned runabouts! Thirty-five miles 
— and up — on the faster type of racing hulls! 
Here is a motor that is actually vibrationless — that 


shows no trace of vibration at any speed. Dependable 
no motor offers a greater degree of steadfast reliability. 


f 
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The QUAD 


Here are a multitude of features found on no other out- 
board motor. Dual ignition and dual carburetion. Instant 
starting witha 2-inch snap of the flywheel. Easy, depend- 
able reverse. Such responsiveness and obedient han- 
dling ease that even the novice can operate it confidently. 


The Quad is compact, truly portable. Transferring 
it from runabout or family boat to racing hull is the 
work of seconds. Despite 4-cylinders and tremendous 
power, it weighs but 92 pounds. 


he 


These Two Motors , 
answer every demand 


_ for utmost speed on 
racers—/or Swiftest 
runabout service~ 
for all-round per- 


formance on 
tty fast hull 













THE Super Elto Speed- 


ster — greatest of mid- 
die weight speed motors! 


Here is a new type of 
speed-utility motor—ca- 
pable, versatile, amazing- 
ly fast, enormously sturdy. 


Th TheSPEEDSTER A fighting, winning cham- 
Class pion on the race course. A 

Price, $165.00 rollicking companion on a 

staunch, swift play boat — 

And equally at home on the stern of a speedy cruise- 

about — as jaunty and fit at the end of a thousand 

mile grind as at the beginning. 

There is no service too hard for the Speedster. Open 

throttle, top speed is second nature to it. Stamina to 

respond to constant, merciless driving is built into 

every fibre of it. 

The Speedster is an ideal shipmate for the eager boy 

whose greatest thrill is in leading the fleet. It is a 

boon to the sportsman and fisherman who demand 

speed without sacrifice of serviceability. It operates 

perfectly at slowest trolling speed. 

Starts with finger-tip ease — a quarter turn flip of the 

flywheel. Compact, portable, weighs but 62 pounds, 


Mail the Coupon for Complete Book on Super Elto Motors! 


sa ety SPCCASTCP 





ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY, Ole Evinrude, President, Mason Street, Department D, Milwaukee 


' 
| 
. Gentlemen: Send me the book on Super Elto Motors. 0 NAME.. 


Also send complete folder on boats. O 





ADDRESS. 








The boat you 
Can carry in 


Double your  opportu- 
nities for fun in the great 
outdoors this summer! 
Take along your ocen 
boat and enjoy the water 
wherever you find it. 
PNUMATICRAFT 
can be carried on your 
running board, stowed in 
your motor boat, even packed in your trunk! 
Nothing like it for hunting and fishing 
trips because it goes anywhere. Can’t capsize. 


Weighs 27 Ibs. packed. Inflated in three 
minutes with small foot bellows. Measures 
10% ft. overall. Carries 6 adults easily. 


Raised bow and stern and centered bottom— 
exclusive patented features—give it remark- 
able speed! Made of best materials, durable 

: and sturdy. Moderate- 
ly priced. Ask your 
dealer or mail coupon 
below for descriptive 
folder “AA” andcom- , 


plete details. é 








Pnumaticraft 
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© 1928, Pneumatic Boat Corp., , 
122 Branford Pl., Newark, N. J. 
Ce es RN AON NE aR Re 
Pneumatic Boat Corp., 
122 Branford Pl. (Dept. AA), 
Newark, N. J. 

Please send me, without obligation, illustrated 
folder ““AA” and prices on PNUMATICRAFT. 
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both engine and hull as a complete unit. 

How many of us know full well that 
among small boats there are hulls—and 
hulls! True, an outboard motor on any 
hull is a boon to the sportsman who can- 
not afford the time of slowly getting there 
by elbow grease. But jogging along at 
two or three miles per hour is also not 
so good, even if it does save oneself for 
the actual sport—especially when speed 
many times as fast could be made under 
proper conditions over the same course. 





The many inter-dependent elements in the 
problem of water propulsion are likely to 
be present in their most astounding and 
hindering form. 

The balance of a hull at various speeds 
has a great deal to do with its efficiency 
and seaworthiness. Its weight-carrying ca- 
pacity is a closely related factor dependent 
mostly, however, on design, general con- 
struction and underbody lines. The wind- 
age, or wind resistance, against a rearing 
bow is always an important item affecting 
ease of steering and in high wind and 
water often accounts for disasters. This 
matter, however, can usually be cured by 
distribution of weights, and this in a small 
boat is almost like aiming before pulling 
the trigger. The boat should be balanced 
properly before being started. 


OME persons uninformed in boat de- 
sign get the idea that a casual look or 
two at the lines of a hull enables them to 
prophesy its behavior in the water under 
various conditions. As a matter of fact the 
average person cannot do this even with 
a careful inspection and the application of 
a hord of theories. Save in a few funda- 
mentals, the greatest boat designers liv- 
ing are cautious on such matters, familiar 
as they are with the subject. 

However, today, an amateur can easily 
purchase finely drawn plans of profession- 
ally designed boats and build his own hull 
most successfully, provided he does it with 
the required care. The big point is that 
hull design and motor adaptation in small 
power craft has become a really scientific 
field of human endeavor and the whys and 
wherefors worked out for the public bene- 
fit. We all would like to have the best there 
is but we end up by taking and using cheer- 
fully the best we can get, whatever that 
may be. 

I may be enthusiastic about the latest 
model 1928 motor car and very well con- 
tented with my 1924 car, nevertheless, as 


Typical fast, modern runabout; made like an automobile and as dependable 
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long as it serves my purpose. The same 
is surely true in boats. And it’s progress 
that makes the world go round. 

It is interesting to note that two hulls 
built to the same exact specifications—eyen 
to having their timbers and planking sawn 
at the same strokes of the saw—will vary 
considerably in their performance. One will 
be somewhat faster, one a bit better in rough 
water ; one will be more sensitive to steer- 
ing ; and this, although to the eye and even 
to the tape, they are practically identical, 





A 


The same is true of motors for whatever 
purpose constructed. One will show more 
brake horsepower than the other ; one will 
turn up a little faster or have more snap in 
it for some reason or other. Minute varia- 





It’s ten miles to the campsite, but that 
means nothing with an outboard 


tions in combination cause this in both 
engines and hulls. They are too slight to 
be detectable, as a rule, especially in the 
complex processes of manufacture. 

These differences, exaggerated, make 
types which are distinctive in themselves, 


and vary widely in their adaptability to) 
the different uses of sportsmen in locali-" 


ties everywhere. The time is coming—is 
already here—when an outboard outfit 
will be a logical part of the sportsman’s 


equipment. The continual recession of the 7 


frontiers of good fishing and shooting 
areas, the accessibility to pot-shooters and 
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MILES 


MILWAUKEE TO 
CHICAGO, JUNE2 


first, Second, Fourth and Sixth 
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265 Miles in 
open sea in 
14:53:30 hours 


4 Twin Cylinder Models 
Speeditwin—16 H.P.only 8» ibs. 6to 40 M.P.H. 
Fastwin—12 H.P. only 69 Ibs. 5 to 30 M.P.H. 
Fleetwin—6 H.P. only 55 Ibs. 4 to 25 M.P.H. 
Sportwin—2'/. H.P. only 44 Ibs. 3 to 13 M.P.H. 
Write for 1928 Evinrude Year Book. 


1an’s 12 Second Ave., S.........Minneapolis, Minn. 
the © 26 W. Bay Street.............. Jacksonville, Fla. 
-- 115 B. 23ed Sereet.................. New York City 
ting 259 Atlantic Avenue......... Boston, Mass. 











117-119 Broadway.......... 






NEW WORLD'S RECORD. \ 


Py | 3 6 
MILES PER HOUR 
JUNE 4th 


OR the third time this year, Evinrude Speedi- 
twin breaks all world’s s records, by aver- 
aging 38.436 M. P. H. for six one-mile heats, 
at Balboa, Calif., June 4. Boat, Fire Fly owned and 
driven by Charles Holt, Los Angeles amateur, 
powered with strictly stock model, 16 H. P. Evin- 
rude oom Auspices So. Calif. Outboard 
Motor t Association and A. P. B. Association. 


44h 
Duplicating its triumph on the Hudson in the great 
Albany to New York Race, Evinrude Speeditwin, 
driven by 15-year-old Mary A. Richardson captured 
the Milwaukee to Chicago Marathon, —a the 
96 mile run over the rough water of Lake Michi. 
gan in 4 hours, 2 minutes, 22 seconds and finishing 
39:29 minutes ahead of any other make motor. 

Poe 
On June 18 — in the “race of the century” — Boston to 
New York open sea marathon, Evinrudes again demon- 
strated their outstanding superiority. C. P. Stevens, driv- 
ing a strictly stock el Evinrude Speeditwin led the 
way, making the 265 mile run in the amazing time of 14 
hours, 5 minutes, 30 seconds. Second place captured by 
Al Buffington, third by J. L. Chapman fourth by H. Ross 
Maddocks — all using Evinrudes. 

4+ 
At Worcester, Mass.,on May 30, Evinrude Speeditwins took 
first in Class C Freefor-All, Class C Novice Raee and the 
gruelling 10 mile Grand Free-for-All. Also placed second and 
third in all of these events and fourth in the Class C Novice 
Race, in addition to first, second and third in Time Trials. 

nr 
Friction-Reducing Ball and Roller Bearings on Connecting 
Rods, Crankshaft, Drive and Propeller S — an impor- 
tant, original and exclusive Evinrude Speeditwin and Fastwin 
feature for longer life and greater speed. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


119 27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


124 Second Street.................. 


79 Columbia Street............. Seattle, Wash. 


6304 E. Jefferson Ave............ Detroit, Mich. 
64 King Street, W..... Toronto, Ont., Canada 
land, Calif. 











A Tempest on the Transom 


and another one under the bows 
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Underwood & Underwood 


EAWORTHINESS has always been 

an important factor in boats. And 
among outboards, it has become more 
important this year than ever before. 
This is because the bigger new motors 
that give tremendous horsepower must 
have real boats to hold them. 


Out of half a hundred starters, six 
finished. “Lady Sparton’”’, a 16 foot 
Mullins Seahawk, driven by 15 year 
old Mary Richardson, won by 28 min- 
utes! Rough going was an actual 
advantage for Mullins! 
struction, built-in air chambers, and the 
now famous “corrugant bottom” are 
outstanding features of superiority. 


No one could ask better proof of 
Mullins seaworthiness and Mullins 
speed than the record established in the 
famous “Outboard Marathon” from 


By all means have us send you full 
Milwaukee to Chicago. 


details in our 1928 “Book of Boats’’. 


LENS 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION ¢ 285 Depot St., Salem, Ohio 


WHITE 
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WHITE’S WHIPPET and 
WHITE’S WHI-CO-WIF 


WHITE'S latest pals for Racing, Camp, Vacation and 

































Steel, Canvas 
and Spruce— 
No Rubber to Rot. 
Square Stern 

- Models for 
="" Outboard Motors. 
King Boats om been a proven success for 35 

years. A model for every purpose—combining 
compact portability with staunch rigidity—ab- 
solutely seaworthy. Built to last a lifetime. Pat- 





Fishing ge the last d d d d 
good looks. WHITE ai ~ a wrkmanship "guarantee ented air-chamber seats make them practically 
their depe iat. Ww or free illustrated catalogue of unsinkable. Made of airplane spruce, high- 





complete line, including canoes 


n duc 
E. M. White & Co., 161 White St., carbon steel and processed, closely-woven duck, 


Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer, 
KING BOAT CO. 
1505 Powell St. 
Oakland, Calif. 


Old Town, Me. 
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KIDNEY’S 
SIXTEEN-FOOT 
V-BOTTOM BOAT 


A speedy boat that will win the heart of 
every boat enthusiast! Races along at 22 miles 
and more an hour, with an inboard or outboard 
motor. Light and strong. Fine for fishing and 
hunting. Safe for the whole family. Built entirely 
by hand. Finest quality white oak and cedar used. 

Get this boat for many summers of enjoyment. 
Send 6c in stamps direct to Kidney for illustrated catalog show- 


—Y, 


ing complete line of famous hand-made Kidney boats and skiffs. CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Von Lengerke & Antoine Bruno Beckhard 
DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc. Dept. C. West DePere, Wis. 33 S. Wabash Ave. Flushing, L. |. 





Fishing With Darrow } 


Go where the fish are biting best 
with a Darrow Sectional Steel 
Boat. “Lifetime” models come in one, 
two, or three sections, De Luxe Out- 
board Launch, Cartercraft speedboats, 
and sectional models also ideal for 
cottage owners, resorts, and liveries, 


Dt At all 
. G. Spalding & Bros. stores-or send 
$i for bottle. Guaranteed--or 
money back. Sam Strong, 508 
Central Viaduct, Cleveland, 
Send for free copy of 
“The Invisible Mask” 













































Darrow Steel Boat Co. 
B40 Clinton St., Albion, Mich. 
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motor car of 
stretches near roads and highways, make 
it absolutely necessary for the real sports- 
man to seek out sections where undesirable 
individuals can’t go. 

He must navigate tiny streams and tides 
of salt marshes. And the outboard outfit 
is the ideal—and sometimes the only 
means of transportation under such con- 
ditions. But when possible he would like to 


_ have the type of boat for the peculiar kind 


Life boat cone | 


| 
| 








A PRIVATE stores 





EVERY LAKE 











The power canoe is getting popular 


of conditions he meets in his locality. Be- 
fore he lays down his money for such a 
boat, with the same painstaking care with 
which he oils and cleans his gun, he wants 
to know very nearly what the outfit will 
he in performance under those conditions. 
The difference in hulls is as important 
~ as wide as the difference in guns. And 
that’s saying a lot, Mr. Sportsman! 


THE MOTOR BOAT’S OFFICIAL 
PAPERS 


VERY motor boat owner should take 
care to carry a full set of official 
papers on his boat at all times. In fact, 
once installed, they should stay there—ii 
sufficiently protected from the elements— 
and they can be in most cases. 
These papers should consist not only of 
the two copies of the Pilot Rules required 


| by law, but the bill of sale showing owner- 


ship should be included—or a true copy 
of it. Often in the course of the seasons 
you may wish you had it. 

In the first place, thefts: of boats are 
more or less frequent and the authorities 
in looking for a stolen boat often have 
only a description of the boat to go by. 
If your boat follows the same general 
description, they are likely to hail you and 
come aboard to make sure yours is not the 
outfit they are looking for. And then you'd 
better have all your equipment aboard, 
too! They usually check you up on that at 
such a time. 

Always carry a carbon copy of your 
letter of application for number—if you 
acquired the boat new, or of your letter 
notifying the Collector of your purchase 
of a boat—you must do that as well as 
the seller of the boat—and whatever papers 
you have received from the Collector con- 
cerning getting your boat properly re- 
corded. It is well to have some evidence 
in black and white enclosed in the official 
papers showing to what anchorage or boat 
club you belong. 

A little bracket made of two thin neat 
strips of wood fastened with brads ver- 
tically across between two seam battens 
or the equivalent can be made inside a 
lazaret or under the forward deck, or some 
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ee Yourself as Oth ers 
See YOu for $9822 


($9959 WEST OF ROCKIES) 
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TRact MAnK 
ALcIsTERED 


Combination Movie Camera 
and Projector 


COMPLETE WITH CARRYING CASE 












7 eS As You See 
the Movies 


As You Take 
the Movies 
Your Camera 


Your Choice “35 eautiful Colors = Your Camera with Projector Attached 


The same Lens that takes the picture projects it on the 
screen, insuring perfect reproduction through duplication. 


GUARANTEE 

Every Q°R-S Movie 

Carrying Case Camera and Projector 
for Complete Outfit is guaranteed for one 





year against any de- 

fects in mate 
workmanship, and 

there will be no charge y, 
for adjustment to 0 
either the owner 4 


or dealer. 7 
7 
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Equipped with Special F. 3.5 Graf. Lens. No focusing 
necessary either for taking or projecting pictures. 


Uses Eastman or other 16 mm. Reversal Safety Films. 
Original price includes developing and return postage. 


Easy to understand — to operate and take and project 
quality pictures without experience. 


Can be used with hand crank for faster or slower than 
normal pictures, if desired. 


See Your Dealer or Write Us for Particulars 


The Q°R-S COMPANY 
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Neighbors 


the new Racinewis 


HE owner of 
Speedestep always gets there first. 
Get your share of the fun of being able 
to pass up the neighbors when you wish. 


en 
A quality reputation chat has yess ae? 
for more than forty years is your guar- 
antee of satisfaction in every Racinewis 
boat and canoe. The line is complete— 
We can give you almost anything you 
desire from a 15-foot paddle canoe toa 
twenty-six foot runabout with two hun- 
dred or more horsepower. It will pay to 
learn about the Racinewis line. Write 
for new catalog. Free. 


RACINE BOAT CORPORATION 
Racine & 6th Sts. Racine, Wis. 




















PENN YAN BOATS 


The World’s Finest 


18 Models 
For all requirements 


OUTBOARD BOATS 
Family Runabouts—Racers 
ROW BOATS 
Many types and sizes 
DINGHIES 
Rowing and sailing 


CANOE 
Write for free 36-page 
catalog 
Illustrated in colors. 





{ Water St., Penn Yan, N.Y. 


“MILE-A-MINUTE THRILLS” 

















Build this high-speed air propelled seaplane type speed- 
boat at home using our drawings and instructions. Easy 
to build and operate. Uses either automobile or aircraft 
motors. Send $3 for complete set drawings and instruction 
book. We can also furnish this craft made to order. We 
have pieeets oe motors for sale cheap. Send dime for illus- 
trated liter 


THE Al RSLED. COMPANY, Box-F2, Cedarville, Michigan 


BOAT FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE. 
Wide Range of Prices 
Non-Sinkable Row Boats 
and Outboard Motor 
Boats. Boats for all types 
of Outboard Motors. 


Immediate shipment can 
be made of all models. 
















Get our 
1928 Catalogue 
today 





PIONEER 
MANUFACT'ING 
COMPANY 
Largest Line of 
Boats to Choose From 


48 


627 Perry St. 
Middlebury, Ind. 


PENN YAN BOAT CO. Inc. 
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protected place aboard. It is good to have 
a thick linen, legal-size envelope, procur- 
able at any stationery store for a few 
cents, to contain all the papers. 

This can be placed in a larger envelope 
made of oil cloth in case of a small outfit 
with little protection save a deck or under- 
seat locker. And once you have your 
papers aboard, you don’t have to look at 
them, unless to make sure they are there. 
And then the presence of a Coast Guard 
or other government boat nearby won’t 
give you the shivers. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


HOW MUCH KNOWLEDGE IS 
REQUIRED? 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

How much mechanical knowledge must one 
have to be able to handle an outboard motor? I 
would like to have one as I want to go farther 
on my trips than I can very well paddle or row. 
But I have no knowledge of marine motors and 
only fragmentary impressions of automobile en- 
gines. 

R. M. Ormssee. 


Ans.—I would not let that thought deter me 
one minute from a lot of fun and comfort, not to 
mention convenience. The outboard motor, while 
it may seem complicated to one at first, is sur- 
prisingly simple. Any garage mechanic worthy of 
his job can figure it all out in a mighty little 
while, even if he never saw an outboard motor 
before. If you reside in the vicinity of an out- 
board agency, you will find that you get a good 
general idea of what makes the wheels go round 
while buying it. You will find that every attempt 
will be made to service your engine. And, re- 
member, you can always bring it back and lay 
it on their shop bench yourself, if you have any 
trouble. 

The chances are you won’t have any trouble 
that can’t be fixed up in a jiffy. You will learn 
all about it in a season’s running, and the learn- 
ing won’t be had by working desperately and 
alone on it, either. A ‘little study of the catalogue 
will give you a good idea of what it is all about. 
Pay special attention to the cross-section draw- 
ings. 

Tick questions of people who ought to know. 
And, by all means, give the motor a fair chance, 
I mean by that, give it exactly the right fuel 
mixture—oil and gasoline—start it exactly ac- 
cording to catalogue instructions. These little 
motors are finely machined and made to run. 
About all they need is fuel, oil and spark. They'll 
do the rest. Don’t—don’t, whatever you do, de- 
velop the habit of fooling with the motor to see 
what will happen. As long as it works all right, 
let it alone. 

A lot of motor boat and motor car owners love 
to tinker with their motors—and they seldom 
have them going just right. More than half the 
time they make their own trouble. But pane 
right, your motor will do its work and be a 
wonderfully reliable part of your pleasure outfit. 
Go to it. It was made for use by the general 
public. It does not require an engineer to operate 
or understand it. 

Moror Boat Epitor. 


ATTACHING AN OUTBOARD MOTOR TO 
A CANOE 


Motor Boat EpiTor: 

I have a 14-foot canoe on which I would like 
to put an outboard motor. But the canoe is not 
a square stern model, designed for power. Is it 
really safe to attach an outboard to the aft gun- 
wale by brackets? It seems to me that it would 
tend to wrench my boat off true. I do not want 
to buy a motor and have to change boats to use 
it successfully, as I like the standard canoe de- 
sign and do not want to give up the other ad- 
vantages of this type. 

Ricuarp A. Smits. 


Ans.—You may rely upon it that it is perfectly 
safe to put an outboard motor on your 14-foot 
canoe according to the instructions in the cata- 
logue. This was the original means of operating 
an outboard, and you need not try to invent any 
special bracket for the job. Put it on exactly as 
per instructions and you'll have no trouble. 

As to the seeming tendency to wrench your 
boat, I think this will not develop unless you 
weight it unwisely. Of course, you can break up 
any small craft by the wrong treatment, but the 
chances are that you are safe in assuming no 
visible effects will develop. 

he motor for a 14-foot canoe should hardly 
be larger than a Class B model which is amply 
powerful to send you along at a lively clip with- 
out being too heavy for your hull. When you get 
above this size motor on a 14-foot canoe, you 
are borrowing trouble. 
Motor Boat Eprtor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 













Toss onto shoulder. Carry on run- 
ning board. Transport enormous 
loads. Strong, yet very light. Won't 

tear or leak. Thousands have 

0 to 20 years hard service. 
Great with outboard motors. in 
evernment use here and abroad. 
oat builders since 1890. Sew 
models. Satisfaction or mone ck. 
Write today for latest literature and 
New Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT CO. 
81 Pike St. Miamisburg, Ohio 





BAL-RING 


PATEATED 


OAR LOCK 


NEWER—BETTER 


Easiest-working Oar Lock 
ever devised. Feather or q 
scull, you cannot lose oars 
—fits any. size oars lasts 
eetae Rustless i w 
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ORDER NOW ON 10 DAYS 
FREE TRIAL 

refunded if not satisface 

= oo Win ‘and dealer’s proposition. 

NDREW SMITH CO. $1.25 Fe: Fs 

182 E. fae St., Milwaukee, Wis.” Brass $3.00 


SAFTIBOATS 


Air driven, shallow draught, hydro-gliders from 

15 to 55 foot length. Speedy!—up to 50 m.p.h. 

~~ and comfortable, Models for Sport, Pleasure 
*“‘Waterbus”’ service. Write 


BROWNBACK =, LABORATORIES 


Incorp 
1038 Graybar Building New York City 








. 7) BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 





The BEST that 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
Two BIG FACTORIES 


Catalog Free— ee are Gates Se ee Mail 
Please state kind of boat in which you are interested. 2, 


201 ree oes) BROS. BOAT MFG. Setiano 
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WHEN THE ELK CAME DOWN 
(Continued from page 11) 


the wind. Suddenly I opened them. My | 


horse had shied. I found that we were 
surrounded by elk. We had ridden into a 
herd of them, and they were opening up 
before us like a bunch of steers. Others 


were running beside us, or veering away. | 


The yellow rumps rose and fell ahead of 
me, all around me. I caught a glimpse of 


one great pair of antlers waving above it 


all. 

The day was now about done. Dusk 
was falling rapidly. We were riding by 
direction, and I didn’t care if we were 
surrounded by a million elk—just so they 
left us alone. 

We rode out on a bench; I saw trees 
ahead. Two big bull elk were trotting 
ahead of me, and I gave chase. It had 
occurred to me that we must be pretty 
low, fairly close to the road, and that it 
would be a clever stunt to drive these 


bulls until we found our bearings and then | 


get our meat. Dick saw what I was doing, 
and shouted something to me which I 
couldn’t understand. 

But I went after them, and they headed 
for a clump of aspen. I rode around the 
grove to head them off if possible. But, 
oddly enough, they didn’t come out the 
other side. So I continued around. No 
bulls in sight. Well, I didn’t care much. 
Darkness was coming, and the ferocity of 
the storm had only slightly abated. So I 
decided to rejoin Dick. 

Those who have been in a mountain 
blizzard will guess, at this point, that I 
didn’t find him. They lose their guess. I 





did find him. I found him at noon the next | 


day, sitting beside the stove in his 
house ! 

Before I had gone a hundred yards I 
knew that I had definitely lost Dick. He 
was gone. I knew he would not bother 
about me, for we were on the home stretch, 
and regardless of what he thought of my 
ability to come through he certainly had 
respect for my horse. 


Y only job was to get down into the 

valley, and toward this end I now de- 
voted all of my efforts. Of course, my 
horse did it for me. He found the way 
home. But I did the worrying, and that’s 
something! Darkness was coming in ear- 
nest now. The storm was letting up, but 
the zephyrs, coming from all directions 
with their burdens of snow, rocked my 
tired body in the saddle. 

Now and then I thought of the elk. Elk! 
I no longer paid any attention to them. 
They might as well have been posts or 
family cows. What did I care about elk? 
All I wanted to do was get home. 

The elk evidently felt the same way 
about me. They ran along beside me. I 
remember that once, in the dusk, I started 
and participated in a grand stampede of 
elk. But they didn’t bother about me, and 
I didn’t bother about them. We had stopped 
playing our game. Like a gang of kids 
who had been playing tag in the street 
and had been called to supper, we were 
simply on our way home. 

Darkness came. My horse was plodding 
slowly, and I was leading him half of the 
time, partly to give him a rest and partly 
to keep warm. The snow was deep—very 
deep. I thought of the snow behind and 
above us, and shivered. 

Slowly, gradually, the wind died down; 
comparative quiet reigned. I felt the slop- 


ing undulations of the last of the foot- | 


hills. Soon there were no more trees at 





all, and twice I had to hunt for openings | 


in drift fences. 
(Continued on page 61) 








DODGE RUNABOUTS 
i i ro m 
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Today’s Greatest 
Boating Values! 


Dodge builds three genuine African Mahogany Runabouts—a smart six 
passenger 20 foot model—a fast nine passenger 26 foot model—and a lux- 
urious fourteen passenger 30 foot model. All noted for their thrilling 
speeds ... sturdy performance ... ease of handling. 


Write for illustrated literature on Dodge Runabouts 


~ HORACE E. DODGE BOAT WKS., INC. 


Detroit, Michigan 





556 Lycaste Avenue 





The Aristocrat of High-Speed Motors 


ORE and more are the leading builders of high grade power boats 

standardizing on the Kermath Big 6 in either the 100—125 or 150 
H. P. Models. And they do this solely for one reason—in competition 
Kermath out performs the field. The following telegram from the Banfield 
Sea Skiff Works is typical: 

“Test just completed with 150 H. P. Kermath in our 32 foot cruiser shows speed « 

30 miles per hour. This is remarkable performance and we give you all the credit in 

the world for turning out such a motor,” 

Send for the new Kermath catalog. Write for your copy today. 

KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario. 





“A KERMATH 
ALWAYS 
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HELPFUL HINTS FOR 
THE PACK TRIP 
By C. M. Kreider 


ITH the advent of automobiles 

most of us have almost forgotten 

our knowledge of the horse, and 

we do not realize its importance 
until at the road end with the pack stock 
awaiting the transfer of our huge pile 
of duffle. 

Of course the sportsman usually hires 
guides and packers, and it is their job 
to handle the stock, but if he can lend 
a hand, with intelligence, the true sports- 
man feels much better about it. Again, he 
may some time want to make a few days’ 
side trip alone, and feel confident when 
he lashes on his pack before a critical 
audience. And who does not like to know 
that he is able to organize and manage his 
own outfit for a hunting or fishing ex- 
pedition into the high country? 

For mountain work we are concerned 
only with results, so we want saddle ani- 
mals that are gentle, easy to keep fat 
on scant natural feed, intelligent enough 
to help you manage the pack string, and 
those that will not stumble and throw you 
ovér a precipice. Appearance counts not 
at all. So, when you look over the corral 
full of milling stock be chary of the high- 
headed, prancing steed that first takes your 
eye. He will probably be foolish, short of 
wind, and soon become a weary skeleton 
in the mountains. 

Once in a blue moon this kind of steed 
proves his looks, then 
you have a treasure, but 


choose a chunky animal, 
one with deep chest and 
thick neck, which stands 
about sedately ; and even 
though his belly be very 
round and ungainly, take 
him, for this surplus 
will probably be from a 
green grass diet, and 
quickly dispelled on the 
trail. 

A real saddle mule is 
a jewel—and a rarity— 
so if you should find one 
stick to him. Old Nig 
was long eared, Roman 
nosed, and pot bellied. 
but he weighed 1200 
pounds, was gentle as a 
dog, as agile as a deer, 
and he carried Dad’s 225 
pounds over some of the 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











roughest Sierra passes, where I had to 
walk, and lead a good saddle horse. 
For packing use mules by all means, if 
well broken ones are available. They will 
carry more than a horse, day after day, 
feed, manage better on the 


subsist on less 





Above: Hanging on the kyacks, which must be exactly balanced. Below: Deer 
he is very rare. Best hunters in the high country. Packs are extra large but the mules are good ones 





trail, and take better care of your precious 
packs; and also, of themselves,—no small 
point—when a lamed animal that cannot 
carry a load may necessitate the leaving 
of part of your valuable duffle, or the risky 
overpacking of the other animals. 

Overpacking may lead to a lot of tribu- 
lation. 175 pounds is a good load for 
mountain trails. Put 250 pounds on the 
same mule, and the extra height may catch 
on an overhanging limb at a bad spot, and 
put him off the trail to oblivion. He knows 
exactly the height and width of his ordinary 
pack, and will never “hang up” with it. 

Again, the larger pack may become un- 
balanced, turn a hair’s breadth, gall his 
back, and give you a hectic half hour, 
when he lies down and refuses to budge— 
always at the worst place on the trail. 
And the galled back may give you a use- 
less animal for the rest of the trip. 


ITH moderate packs, carefully put 

on you can ride through the day 
feeling that the loads will ride properly, 
giving you and your companions time to 
enjoy the scenery. 

Careful attention should be given all 
the saddle gear before starting, and con- 
stantly thereafter. The equipment seems 
simple enough, and it is, but each strap, 
each rivet and buckle is important. 

Saddle blankets or pads come first in 
importance, for remember the dead riding, 
swaying, jolting weight of 175 pounds 
upon the tender flesh and bone of an ani- 
mal’s back. This must be properly padded. 

Pack saddle pads should be at least one 
inch thick, and large 
enough to extend well 
down the animal’s sides, 
for protection from the 
sharp edges of the boxes 
or kyacks. The pad must 
be kept smooth and 
clean, without a wrinkle 
or a speck of matted 
hair, for either will lead 
to a sore back—and a 
useless mule. The riding 
saddle pad, while smaller 
and thinner, needs the 
same daily care. 

Pack saddles are usu- 
ally of the cross buck 
type, with double cinches 
and breeching and, in 
some localities, a breast 
strap; this appliance, 
however, has a tendency 
to cut the animal’s wind, 
and may be left off, if 
the front cinch is kept 
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SNAPSHOTS 


that tell the whole story 


ONTHS afterward . .. years afterward ... the 
recollection of your big catch will be just as 

clear as it was that evening before the camp-fire. All 
you need do is click the shutter of your Kodak three 
times; first, a general view of the scene of operations; 
second, a close-up of your interview with Mr. Fish; 
and lastly, the day’s trophies in all their finny beauty. 


Make sure on your next trip that your Kodak and 
plenty of film go with you. Perhaps it’s time you 
had some new equipment, one of the Modern Kodaks. 
Many of these improved models have lenses so fast 
that bright sunshine isn’t necessary for snapshots, 
Picture opportunities meet the sportsman under any 
and all kinds of conditions and the Modern Kodak*""""=*" "=== ; “se evewrern-na 
meets Opportunity a good deal more than half way. 

EASTMAN KODAK CO., Dept. 122, Rochester, N. Y. 


Kodak film in the familiar yellow box is dependably ; peer ; 
uniform. It has speed and wide latitude. Which sim- Please send me, FREE and without obligation, the booklet telling me about 
‘ ; the Modern Kodaks. 


ply means that it reduces the danger of under- and 
Over-exposure. Expert photo finishers are ready in 
every community to develop and print your films 
quickly and skilfully. 


OMS Wok wcccssctabteaebesatubtdessiataladean bees ints dae 


So—the next time you fare forth to land a big one FE PEO nee PRE Bee F eeeererocces Ceereeeerrseeeeees 


see that Kodak and film keep company with tackle 
and bait. OREO ETAT Pree ct Wy Fh bacevbaesd baseetedesene cae cere 28 








Another PipeSmoker 
Voices Tobacco Joy. 
in Flowery Verse 





His love of certain tobacco 


makes this New Jerseyite 





break into philosophic poetry 





When a man writes poetry it’s a sure sign 
he’s in love with someone—or something. | 
Some men are inspired by beautiful | 
womanhood, some by a gorgeous sunset. 
Here’s a man inspired by his favorite 
smoking tobacco: 


THE BLUE TIN CAN 
I’ve tried the brands from every 
clime ; 


Choice mixtures with Perique; 
But long—oh, long ago! I learned 
The only brand to seek. 
Each day our useless worries mount, 
Our evenings to provoke; 
3ut through the alchemy of fire 
They vanish into smoke. 
They vanish when our spirit holds 
No enmity toward man, 
And smoke the sunshine bottled up 
In Edgeworth’s Blue Tin Can. 
So smoke away! This loyal friend 
Is void of bite or sting 
For He is monarch of a world 
Where Happiness is King. 
Irving H. Walker 
Newark, N. J. 
April 7, 1927 
To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 
Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 











worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 

Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 18 S. 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

In addition to the various regular sizes in 
which Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready 
Rubbed are offered, there is a special week- 
end-size can for 35c that is just the thing for 
outdoor men who love their pipes. 


mond, Va.—the Edgeworth Station. Wave 
length 254.1 meters. Frequency 1180 


kilocycles 





[ On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Rich- } 
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well forward in uphill work. Each saddle 
must fit the back of the animal wearing it, 
and the tree should be rounded to fit the 
contour of the back on each side of the 
spine, while the cross buck must ride well 
above the backbone. 

Cinches must be kept flat, without rough 
spots to gall the skin; while their latigo 
straps should be watched for tight fasten- 
ing at the rings. A pack saddle is exactly 
like a chain, only as strong as its weakest 
part. Even a broken breeching strap can 
cause a lot of trouble and cussing, on the 


| down grade. 


_ Bridles for the saddle horses, and halters 
for the pack animals need only fit properly, 


and they will do; but reins should be long, 
and strong, as should the lead ropes for 


| the halters. Each rope should be at least 


twelve feet in length, of large, soft rope, 
with a snap and short chain at the halter 
end. 

Thus it will never be necessary to re- 
move the halters, rendering the mules 
much easier to catch when they have been 
turned out. 

Hobbles are necessary for each animal 
that is at all liable to stray, when turned 
loose, and of course they must be allowed 
to graze at night, after a hard day. It takes 
several hours of steady feeding in good 
grass daily, or nightly, to keep them in 
good shape. You should keep the hobble 
straps soft and smooth, to prevent chafing 
of the ankles, and apply them snugly. One 
or two clear toned bells are also necessary 
to put on the leading spirits when you 
turn out the bunch at night. 

Pack boxes are about the handiest for 
the novice, of the several devices for 
holding your assorted articles of food and 
equipment, and are usually made of kero- 
sene cases, well reinforced, and slung one 
on each side of the pack saddle by adjust- 
able looped straps over the cross bucks. 
The boxes make good seats and tables 
in camp, and protect well their contents 
while on the trail. But they are somewhat 
harder on the animal than canvas or 
leather. 

Kyacks, which are about the same shape 
as the boxes, with similar sling straps, 
and another heavy strap, which buckles 
from one to the other over the top of the 
saddle, to lift and steady them when 
loaded. When packing with these you must 
be careful that no hard, gouging objects 
are next to the mule’s ribs. He'll resent 
this. Also, your breakable articles must 


A last strong heave on the diamond hitch. Note properly fitted 


be carefully protected from jolts and jams, 

The lash rope for each pack should be 
at least forty feet long, of half inch to 
three-quarters size, and of soft woven 
manilla, to save your hands, and facili- 
tate tight pulling. Its cinch should be 
fairly wide, with a good strong hook at 
one end. 

A shoeing outfit is necessary for a trip 
of any length and should include horse 
and mule shoes of malleable iron, of sizes 
to fit the animals. 

Then, you'll want a rasp, a hammer, 
nails, and a nail set. Fancy shoeing will 
not be necessary, and the sharp rocks will 
soon pare down the hoof after a shoe is 





¥ 


pack saddl 


cast. For this reason, in a rough country, 
a cast shoe must be replaced within a half 
day’s ride, or the animal will be lame. 
One approaches his first shoeing job with 
some trepidation and, later, with much 
cussing, for it is a hard job. 

Always face to the rear, when lifting a 
foot, and hold it steady between the knees 
while working on it; then be sure that a 
nail will not penetrate the tender part of 
the hoof by having at least a half inch of 
point appear, for clinching. 

Perhaps you'll approach the mule’s 
business end with misgivings. But, stand 
close at the side, face rear, and press 
firmly against the fleshy part of the leg 
while you lift the foot. If he makes too 
much fuss work a rope gently around the 
foot, tie a running noose, and loop the 
other end over his neck and hoist up. Then 
he can only fall down if he struggles. 


F you would get away from camp in 

good time use system in the saddling 
and packing ; have everything ready when 
the animals are brought up, with each man 
looking after a certain job. Have each 
pair of kyacks ready loaded, and balanced 
to a hair, with their top pack beside them, 
and the lash rope coiled near. Then saddle 
the mules, laying the pads on very 
smoothly, and cinching the saddles tight. 
Tie them up, and saddle the horses, so 
that if a mule acts up and gets away, you 
can catch him. Then, take another good 
strong pull on the pack saddle latigoes— 
and I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
necessity of a tight saddle. Work one man 
to each side of the mule, and hang the 
kyacks in place, testing for balance once 
more, by rocking them gently, and adjust 
them as high as the probable size of the 
top pack will seem to require. 
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Place folded articles, a sack of flour, 
or a Dutch oven, across the center, and 
lay on the top pack, which may be a couple 
of duffle bags, or bedding folded to reach 
about the outside of the kyacks. Over all 
goes a tent or canvas, neatly tucked in, 
and you are ready to throw the pack hitch. 

From time immemorial the diamond 
hitch has been the professional packer’s 

















r a ~ 
. J 
< HEAD Figd nook. 


standby, and there is no better hitch to 
ride all day, on any kind of a load. There 
are various adaptions of it, tied slightly 
different, but the Government or two-man 
diamond may be considered the genuine 
old reliable. It is usually considered too 
difficult for the novice, and the old timer 
will shake his head sadly, when you try 
it. Started in the conventional manner it 
is hard to remember, when one may use 
it on perhaps just one trip a year, for a 
certain flip of a rope, at the outset, is the 
necessary key to the whole. 

The followitig manner of tying the 
same hitch, however, is easy to remember, 
and one can practice it with a folded towel 
on a chair arm, and a piece of string. 

The packer stands on the left side, and 
tosses the cinch across the pack to the 
helper, who passes it back under the center 
of the mule’s belly. The packer hooks it, 
pulls fairly snug, then passes the coil of 
loose rope across to the helper, laying the 
loose rope beside and in front of the 
tight rope. He then reaches up to the top 
of the pack, and passes a doubled bight 
of the loose rope under the tight rope, and 
lays this bight toward the front. See 
figure 1 

The helper then passes the loose rope 
around the ends, and under his kyack, 














front to rear, and draws the end through 
the center of the tight rope at top of pack. 
The packer takes this end, and pulls snug, 
forming half the diamond, figure 2. He 
passes the rope around his kyack, rear to 
front, and through the bight on top of 
pack, figure 3. 

Thus the diamond is formed, but loosely. 
Then the helper passes the rope around his 
right side kyack once more, and the packer 
ties it where the two ropes first crossed 
at his side of the bight, see figure 4, of 











will prefer this COFFEE 


VERY type of Sportsman — 

Motorist, Camper, Hunter, 
Fisherman or Yachtsman finds 
G. Washington’s Instant Coffee 
one of the indispensable items 
in his travelling kit. 

There are many good reasons 
why this is true. In the first 
place, it is 100% pure coffee of 
perfect quality. Its fine flavor has 
won friends in every quarter of 
the globe. 

The grounds have been elimi- 
nated, therefore much coffee goes 
into a small can, which saves 
space and useless weight. Its per- 
fect convenience—no brewing— 


no cleaning or even Carrying of a 
coffee pot—is a highly valued 
feature. To serve, simply add hot 
water—or cold if preferred. 

G. Washington’s Coffee is truly 
economical because a small tin 
of G. Washington’s Coffee will 
make ten times as many cups as a 
can of ordinary coffee of equal 
size—one instance where a small 
package is real economy. 

If you have never used 
G. Washington’s Instant Coffee 
send for free trial package. 

G. Washington Coffee Refining 
Co., 47 Hanover Street, Morris 
Plains, New Jersey. 


Mino ton glo 


INSTANT 
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OU WILL live high in your Abercrombie’s 


“Traveller” Tent. Delightfully com- 





fortable in fair weather, snug and secure in | 


storms. The marquee of unequalled merit for 
its low cost. 

Before you buy any tent—find out fully 
about this best of moderate-priced tents for 
motor camping—our No. 70 Traveller. 


Genuine Abercrombie’s Merit 


Made of shadowproof, waterproof and mildew- 
proof Olive Green drill. Processed by our exclusive 
green copper waterproofing, that stays in the fabric, 
is not a temporary “loading” to mislead you. Full 
sized hip roof, sewed-in ground cloth, screened rear 
window with inside operating curtain, Hookless- 





fastened center opening door screen, roll-up water- 
proof door, and large awning as shown. Steel up- 
right with spreaders, steel stakes, running-board | 
bag. Size 8’x8’ only $49; 10’x10’, $59. Order early. | 

All best Air Beds and Pillows, Tourist Blankets, | 
Sleeping Robes, Furniture, Stoves, Cooking and | 
Mess Kits, Hookless-fastened Bags, Clothing, Boots, | 
etc. Best facilities, expert service. Write for new 
Complete Catalog—FREE. 


ABERCROMBIES 


TRADE 









MARK 


The Original Camp Outfitting Abercrombie’s 
Represented in larger Cities by Best Dealers 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
Dept. FS-8 311 Broadway, New York 


CAMPERS / 


Get this book 


80 pages chockfull of information—how to camp 

pack, cook, ete.— sent FREEby New Y ork'sleading 
camp outfitters. Everything from a tent peg to & 
trailer. Standard equipment. very specially priced. 


: MODELL’S Dept. A. 200 Broadway 







































BARCO TENTS HAVE STOOD THE TEST 


Bu 


This Tent 


Know the Pleasures of the Open Road 
Here is a home for outdoors every car owner 
and camper needs. Made of finest selected 
Forest Green waterproofed Tent cloth, large 


extension awning, screened window with 
storm flap, sewed in floor, complete with 
collapsible centre pole with Umbrella steel 


arms, awning poles and stakes ready to erect. 
Experienced campers appreciate the depend- 
able material, fine workmanship and refine- 
ments in these tents. 
FULL SIZE 8 
texaie, PRICE $16-9 
Worth much more than price asked. Order to- 
day. 30 years of Tent Building at your service 
rite for Catalogue 


Barnett Canvas Goods Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers and Camp Out fitters 


135 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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completed hitch. It is best thrown just 
snug at first, then the packer takes a 
strong pull on the rope through the cinch 
hook, the helper takes up the slack, on his 
side, and each man follows through, with 
a strong heave, leaving the lash rope at 
any point, as tight as a fiddle string. This 


| hitch will never loosen appreciably, but 


if working of the pack, or the gradual 
flattening of a soft load of bedding does 
cause a bit of slack this may be taken 
with scarcely a pause in the day’s travel, 
by a pull where the rope end ties. 


DD and ungainly shaped articles may 

sometimes be difficult to pack, but a 
bit of ingenuity will nearly always solve 
the problem. A small box of eggs or other 
breakables will go just under the pack 
cover in the center, with the diamond 
shaped a little large, and split around it; 
a Dutch oven likewise. A shovel, fishing 
rod, or gun, is best packed just under the 
cover in center, laid front to rear, with an 
extra bit of rope looped around each end, 
and made fast. An odd and heavy box, 
such as a case of corn, with nothing to 
balance it for a side pack, may even 
necessitate a load of rocks in the opposite 
kyack, to answer the purpose. I knew a 
man who had packed his infant son into 
the mountains several summers, with this 
method. 

Occasionally you will find a particular 
mule whose saddle will loosen through the 
day, and while repacking is a job, yet the 
saddle must be tightened. In the morning 
hang his kyacks high, and finish the latigo 
knots in the cinch rings, instead of the 
saddle rings, then you can draw up the 
latigoes during the day by simply reach- 
ing under the kyacks. Likewise, this is 
handy on your riding saddle, for you can 
pull up on the cinch without even dis- 
mounting. 

On the trail system again counts, and 
each man has his job. The leader watches 
for bad places and low hanging limbs and 
rocks, and keeps an eye out for possible 
game for camp meat; and he should be 
the same man, daily, if possible, for the 
mules get used to following one horse. 
Trained mules will travel better loose, 
and should not be urged unduly by the 
rear men, unless a really lazy one develops. 

As a rule they know better than you 
when to stop for breath, and when to 
proceed cautiously at a dangerous spot. 
If more than five or six are in the string 














| one man can ride in the center of the file. 


If you pack horses this is always advis- 
able, to prevent crowding at narrow 
places, and possible disaster. 

The rear man, or men, have their re- 
sponsibility, too. They must watch the 
bobbing packs for looseness and poor bal- 


| ance, and keep a sharp watch for a slight 


limp, which will probably be caused by a 
wedged rock in a mule’s shoe. Again, they 
may have to chuck pebbles, or epithets, or 
both, at an animal that loiters, and holds 


up the even progress of the others. Nor, 
must you press too closely behind the 
packs, especially in bad goine. 

We were near the top of Shepard Pass, 
one trip, when Doc, in the rear, dis- 
mounted to take a picture of the pack 
string ahead. The last mule was consider- 
ing just how to take a two foot jump-up 
at a sharp turn, when Doc’s horse stepped 

















ahead, and crowded her off balance. Poor 
little Sally mule plunged end over end 
down the mountain and stopped, feet in 
the air, in a bed of huge boulders far 
below. We found her alive, and only part 
of the large box of eggs on her back, 
broken; likewise five fishing rods mirac- 
ulously escaped injury. But we were lucky. 





CAMPING HINTS—WALKING 
By Elon Jessup 


OU sometimes hear it argued as to 

how many miles an hour and how 
many miles a day a hiker can walk with- 
out wearing himself out. Of course there’s 
no set answer. Much depends upon the 
hiker, his footing, the weight of his pack 
and similar elements. Yet, it’s an interest- 
ing argument in that it leads to sug- 
gestions. And in view of the extent to 
which most outdoorsmen use their feet, 
it’s of value to figure out something about 
them. 

Walking can’t be wholly standardized. 
But the closest approach to this we find 
is the Army. That is, a great many men in 
good physical condition carrying the same 
weights and walking at the same speed. 
Let’s see what the soldier carries in the 
way of weight. 

His pack weighs 9% pounds. This in- 
cludes pack carrier, shelter tent, blanket 
and poncho. 

Cartridge belt and one hundred car- 
tridges, canteen and first aid kit weighs 
11% pounds. 

The rest of the load that might be classi- 
fied as a pack weighs 10% pounds. This 
includes haversack, intrenching tool, two 
rations, mess outfit, bayonet and toilet 
articles. 

The foregoing gives you a total of 31% 
pounds. And the average outdoorsman can 
take it as a pretty good object lesson in 
going-light. With various substitutions 
and additions, the camping hiker should 
be able to keep his pack within a thirty 
pound limit. 

The total carrying weight of the soldier’s 
standard load is 48 pounds. That is, in ad- 
dition to the foregoing pack load, the 
clothes on his body weigh 734 pounds and 
his rifle weighs 9 pounds. The rifle is the 
heaviest single piece of equipment. 

The soldier doesn’t march as fast as 
many people suppose. The rate of speed 
prescribed for infantry drill is 3.4 miles 
an hour; which is one hundred yards a 
minute, Troops carrying full equipment on 
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an all-day march average from 2 to 2% 
miles an hour. Without full equipment 
they make from 2% to 3 miles an hour. 

The average march of infantry ranges 
from 15 to 20 miles a day. This is usually 
interrupted by a halt of ten minutes each 
hour and an hour at noon. That is, they 
march fifty minutes and then rest ten. 

If a trained soldier doesn’t do more than 
twenty miles a day, an amateur hiker on 
vacation can’t expect to do a great deal 
better. If starting upon an extended walk- 
ing tour he will probably wear himself out 
and have mighty sick feet in case he tries 
to hit this mark on the first day. If you 
aren’t in top-notch walking form, take the 
first two days easy. Hold your progress 
down to within five to ten miles a day. 
Then, when you’ve struck your gait and 
feet are hardened, you may be able to reel 
off twenty-five a day. 


HE natural walking pace of the aver- 
age man in average level country is 
thirty inches in length. Upon this basis, a 
hiker takes 35 1/5 steps per minute when 
he is walking at a speed of one mile an 
hour. Consider 35 1/5 as a unit and you can 
readily figure how many steps are neces- 
sary per minute to walk at the rate of two 
or three miles an hour. Simply multiply. 
In other words, seventy steps a minute are 
a two-miles-an-hour pace and one hundred 
and six steps a minute are a three-mile- 
an-hour pace. Of course, your pace 
shortens when you climb or descend slopes. 
You can save yourself a great deal on a 
walking tour by picking and choosing your 
footing. This is particularly important at 
the start. Any sort of pavement is jarring. 
Twenty or thirty thousand jars a day to 
your whole body are wearing. There may 
be a dirt path at one side of a paved road. 
Choose that in preference to the pavement. 
Loose sand is tiring stuff and to be 
avoided when possible. 
Beware of hard-baked ruts unless your 
ankles are strong. That’s an easy way to 





Don’t use so many hobnails 


turn a weak ankle. Hikers who have weak 
ankles would do well to choose smooth 
going. 

There’s an old woodsmans’ rule that 
runs as follows: “Don’t walk over any- 
thing you can walk around. Don’t step on 
anything you can step over.” This is par- 
ticularly applicable to anyone carrying a 
heavy load on his back whether it be a 
pack or a canoe. One can readily be thrown 
off-balance and tumble from so small an 
obstruction as a tree root or sharp stone. 
Men carrying heavy packs have sprained 
their ankles upon stepping down from the 
top of a log. 

Whether you are on a hiking tour or 
portaging a canoe, you will often find that 
the footing determines the distance you 
are able to make. A mile of thick brush, 
sand or swamp-land can be a whole lot 
different kind of a mile than a mile in the 
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Pleasant Summer Evenings 
with Kohler Electricity 


Reon: electric light, electric easy to light a group of cottages, 
refrigeration for cooling boat houses, landings, etc. Power 
drinks—these are among the for automatic water pumps and 
pleasures which Kohler Electric- similar purposesisa/ways available. 


ity brings to the sum- 
mer cottage or resort. 
Not to mention fans, 
toasters, percolators, 
and work-saving vac- 
uum cleaners! 

The installation of a 
Kohler Electric Plant 
means electric service 
of city quality, without 
the bother or expense 4 
of big banks of batter- Kohler Electric Plant 
ies, and without the y,x.w'tip-VorD.c. 

roblemofbatterycare Other models, 2, 5, and 
tween seasons. You re 





There are thousands 
of Kohler Electric 
Plants lighting sum- 
mer cottages, resorts, 
camps, farms, and 
country homes. Their 
thrifty economy of fuel, 
their year-in, year-out 
dependability, have 
been a revelation to 
their owners. You 
should investigate these 
remarkable plants if 
you want toenjoy elec- 
tricity at its best. 


have only a small starting battery There are Kohler Electric 
for fully automatic operation. Plants in capacities to meet any 

Kohler Electricity is 110-volt situation. Prices are distinctly 
electricity, city standard. You moderate. Visit the nearest Koh- 
can use standard lamps and _ler Branch for a convincing dem- 
nearly all standard appliances. onstration. Or mail the coupon 


The current carries far, makingit below. 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 


KOH LERoFKOHLER 


Electric Plants 
Automatic—110 Volt D. C.—No Storage Batteries 





Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis.—Please send me information about the Kohler Electric Plant. 








Name........ .... Street... 


ME eae PRETO TS Use in which interested. 
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The Aristocrat of the Highway—35 sq. 
ft. of walking head room between cots. 


Qt Last! A Realty 
MOSQUITO-PROOF TENT 


Add miles of pleasure to your miles of travel 
by living in a Hed-room or Kleer-Room tent on 
your motor trip this summer. 

Mosquito-proof 
Waterproof 
Perfect Ventilation 
Adjustable to take up slack 
Erect or take down in 5 minutes 
Rides on running board 

See Hed-room and Kleer-Room at your sport- 
ing goods dealer’s today. If your dealer doesn’t 
carry, write us for prices and attractive illus- 
trated folder. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers since 1870 


Dallas Minneapolis 
St. Louis New Orleans 


Atlanta 
Brooklyn 






Tent-No Center Pole 
Scrap that 
* 4. Outside Closet 


There is no need to tolerate the 
outside closet when for a very 
reasonable price you can have a 
comfortable convenient toilet right 
inside your cottage, home, etc., 

made in all sizes. Wolverine 





Auto 





Septic tanks or chemical toilets 

have been used by thousands of 

people for fifteen years. 
Complete catalog and prices 

on request. 

DAIL STEEL PRODUCTSCO. 

800 Main St., Lansing, Mich. 


Comp € ; 
ae Of Ty 
/IL\ PRICES 


| WY 
Me Why Pay More? 
" 7x7 Umbrella Tent, complete 
sewed-in floor, mosquito-proof 


door with awn- 5] 4 95 





ing. Packed in 
waterproof bag 
Other Sizes in 
Stock Reason- 
ably Priced 


This valuable booklet edited 
and compiled by Major Chas. 
G. Percival, Secretary and 
Treasurer, American Tourist 
Camp Association.—Address: 
Dept. F. 


BECKER'S 


MOTOR CAMP OUTFITTERS 


159-06 Jamaica Ave., L.i..NY. 

















open with solid footing. If it takes you a 
couple of hours to fight your way through 
a tangle of brush, the fact that you have 
covered a mile may be of less significance 
than the time it has taken. Woodsmen 
frequently speak of a specified place as be- 
ing a certain number of minutes or miles 
away. Which often means that the route 
is pretty hard going. 

A hiker is as good as his feet, and not 
a bit better. Feet are the most important 
element. The real test is the end of ten 
miles—not the beginning. Bear that fact 
in mind when you choose your footgear. 
Bear in mind too, that feet are more pliable 
than leather. Tight and poor fitting foot- 
gear means a struggle between feet and 
leather in which the leather usually comes 
out winner, That’s not good for the feet. 


OUR feet should be allowed a com- 
fortable amount of free play, espe- 
cially the toes. Toes have a tendency to 
creep forward as you walk, notably so 
when you go downhill. If they meet 
a leather wall with each step, toe blisters 
or similar abrasions follow. This also 
happens when the toe-cap of a shoe is too 
low and stiff. The most thorough abomina- 
tion in footgear is a shoe that is too short. 
Only around the heel and over the in- 
step should there be any sense of snug- 
ness to a shoe. Looseness around the heel 
is bad in that the chafing may start blisters, 
If your shoes are loose here, lace them 
more tightly. If they won't lace snugly, 
place some strips of cloth between the 
lacings and the tongues. 

Most of your weight falls on the big toe. 
It’s a mighty important part of your foot. 
One of the most valuable points of the 
famous' Munson last is that it allows the 
big toe freedom without any pressure. 

As applied to average camping in which 
you do more or less walking, .a comfortable 
footgear arrangement is as follows: Wear 
either a pair of army shoes or a pair of 
shoe pacs and supplement these by some 
form of light-weight gear for the times in 
camp when your feet are wet or tired; low 
moccasin slippers, strong bedroom slippers, 
canvas sneakers or something of the sort. 

Woodsmen think of socks solely in terms 
of wool. The time of year doesn’t matter. 
Socks of wool protect the feet, have pleas- 
ing elasticity and are seldom uncomfort- 
ably warm. Heavy lumbermen’s socks do 
well where the air and ground are damp. 
Medium to light-weight wool is better for 
hiking over a hot road. 

Don’t go to bed wearing the wet or per- 
spiration laden socks you’ve had on all 
day. Wool socks are great for keeping 
your feet warm at night. But draw on a 
clean pair. 


GO-LIGHT hiking trip with all your 
belongings on your back is really one 
of the most difficult varieties of camping 
trips to equip for. It’s more a question of 
what you won't take than a question of 
what you will take. You have to shave 
down the pounds and ounces if you wish to 
enjoy yourself at all. When getting the 
outfit together, there looms before you 
about four times as much stuff as you can 
possibly carry. You hate to part with it. 
But part you must if you wish to enjoy 
yourself. Shave it down to the last pos- 
sible ounce. 
One possibility in economy in weight is 
a tent made of light-weight cloth instead 
of canvas. Finely woven cotton material 
of this nature is more expensive than can- 
vas but it’s worth the difference and more 
to a hiker. For example, I consider it poor 
economy to live under an army pup tent 
when you can get a more spacious and 
comfortable tent that weighs less. But if 
you haven’t a tent you need a tarp or 
poncho for night covering. 
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GENUINE 
+ CAMP COMFORT ~ | 
fin THIS OUTODOOR TENT 


Perfect camping luxury—comfort- 
able in hottest weather, safe and dry 
in heaviest storms. The patented 
features in this tent are the result 
of experiences of dyed-in-the-wool 
campers over a period of more than 
40 years—lots of room, light in 
j| weight, strong, safe, compact! This 
is the finest umbrella tent made. 
pte ke sg ames fw Ban hy 
| WRITE FOR DETAIL CATALOG | 
{| BEFORE YOU BUY ANY TENT j 
UNITED STATES TENT & AWNINGCO. 
Edward R. Litzinger, President 
716 N. Sangamon Street ° Chicago, Ill. 
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give best service 


if finished with 


Vavatex 


HE fabric is positively safe from mildew, always 

will repel rain. Its finish is set in the fibers—will 
not rub off or wash out. No “loading” with chalk or 
ochre, no grease or stiffness. Clean, pliable, lighter and 
stronger. Green, Khaki and “natural” White Viva- 
tex tents; striped and plain Vivatex awnings. Any 
maker or dealer can supply you. Insist on Vivatex. 


Please write us for Vivatex folder. 
Metakloth Company, Inc., Box 400, Lodi, N. J. 
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Just the thing for that hunt> 
ing or camping trip. 
powerful, handy, non-break- 
_ able electric light. 

Will throw a piercing ray 
600 ft. or can be focused 
over a wide area for il- 
luminating purposes. 


Send for our literature 












THE NATIONAL 
MARINE LAMP CO, 






" - restvil 


NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots, 
lankets, Teste, 





with New Educational Invention 
Proctor earned $583 cash bonus in 1 month, 
Freitag $500 in 30 days. McKean $20 
profit in % day. You can do as well. Just 
help me introduce Playbox. Huge demand. 
Selling outfit FREE. Write today for new 
Profit-Sharing Plan. J. L. Rector, Sec’y., 








THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 1711 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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Field and Stream—August, 1 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ICELESS REFRIGERATOR 


Campinc Epitor: 

How about the iceless refrigerator? Does it 
do the work as well as one equipped to use ice? 
Please tell me their advantages and disadvantages. 

M. Cracon. 

Ans.—The iceless refrigerator does very well 
for motor camping trips and not having con- 
stantly to be re-filled is convenient. 

The iceless refrigerator is kept cold by the 
principle of evaporation. A heavy cloth on the 
outside is saturated with water and as you drive 
this water evaporates, cooling the temperature 
inside the box sufficiently to keep foodstuffs fresh. 

CampineG EpitTor. 


TENT AND EQUIPMENT FOR HIKING 


CamPinG Epitor: 

I have read with much interest the various 
articles in your department from month to month, 
and as I now plan to do a little camping and fish- 
ing over week-ends, I would like some informa- 


tion. 

First of all, I would like to know the kind and 
size of a tent to get which, while accommodating 
two men, will be strong and light enough to 
put up and pack around easily. 

econd, what is the minimum of equipment 
necessary for a short trip of, say, three or four 
days? 

Third, what kind of food is it advisable to take, 
and how much? 

Lastly, what is the best way to carry all equip- 
ment while hiking about? 


Danie. M. GREEN. 


Ans.—The matter of selecting a tent is largely 
one of personal choice. When choosing a tent 
which would be suitable for hiking, get one of 
balloon silk, if you can afford it. A hiker’s or 
forester’s model is good. Such a tent would af- 
ford shelter to two men with a reasonable degree 
of comfort. It would not, of course, be roomy, 
but there is no reason why you should want this 
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N SLEEPING ROBES 


Junior and Arctic 


Dow 





Two weights—summer to frost, 
and frost to fifty below zero. 
More at than a stack of 
blankets—lighter than a pair. 
Used farthest North and far- 
thest South, and from Death 
Valley to 18,000 feet in wildest 
Asia. Regular choice of explor- 


ers, sportsmen, sourdoughs, 
mounted police. Sold by best 
stores. Where not displayed 





please write us for prices and 
full information. 


when you turn in” 


¢ 
You SLEEP 
OLID COMFORT and the finest, most perfect sleep every night 


S in your Woods Down Sleeping Robe. You just roll in it. 
And what zing it puts in you all day! 

Good weather and bad, wherever you may be. Great range 
of temperature accommodation in your Woods Down Robe al- 
ways comforts you exactly right. Uniform body-heat warmth 
retained by controlled-air insulation in Woods Everlive Down 
from Northern waterfowl, in staggered tubes. 


| W000 





quality. The hiking tent should serve only as a 
shelter in which to sleep over night. Some hikers 
carry pup tents, but many object to this model due 
to its lack of headroom. Also, it is unduly heavy. | 
The minimum of equipment would be a tent, | 
two blankets apiece, sturdy outdoor clothing, pay- | 
ing particular attention to your shoes; an alumi- 
num frying pan, about 10 inches in diameter 
with a folding handle; two or three nesting pots | 
for boiling things; knives, forks, spoons and plates | 
for each, a drinking cup apiece and toilet kit and 
first-aid articles. | 
Regarding food, it is advisable to obtain what 
you need along the line in the way of fresh food- 
stuffs. That includes eggs, meat, milk and vege- 
tables. You can carry such staple articles as 
salt, pepper, butter and, in short, anything which 
you will find difficult to get along the route. 
The best way to carry your outfit is by means 
of a pack. There are any number of packs on 
the market, and our suggestion is to look over 
the stock of some well equipped sporting goods 
store. The important thing to remember is that 
you want to cut your equipment down to a point 
where it will not be tiresome to carry. or a 
hiking trip your entire equipment should not 
weigh more than 30 pounds for each man. You 
will find that plenty heavy enough. 
he load can be divided so that the man car- 
tying the tent will not have many other articles 
to pack. You might take care of the tent and 
first-aid kit and toilet articles, while the other 
om carries the blankets, cooking outfits and 


In our May issue under Camping and Wood- 
craft we ran a very interesting article on con- 
structing a home-made pack. 

Campinc Eprror. 


RAISING MUSKRATS 


Campinc Eprtor: 

I would like to find out all I can in regard 
to muskrat trapping laws, the possibilities of rais- 
ing them, if profitable, and average increase of 
each pair. ae can I go about getting infor- 
mation regarding purchase of suitable marshlands 
for such purposes in the northern parts of either 
Minnesota or Wisconsin? Does trapping on 
such farms come under trapping laws of these 
states? 

I will appreciate very much any information 
that will enlighten me. 

Marc E. Pavisen. 


Ans.—The raising of muskrats in captivit 
does not come under the general game laws. It 
is our understanding that practically all states 
Permit such breeding under a_ definite permit 
which is supplied by the State Conservation De- 
partment. The fee is usually low. 

, For_information write to your State Conserva- 
tion Department in regard to the question of 
licenses, and for general information on the 
industry, to the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


Campinc EpirTor. 
(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 








We guarantee 
every Woods 


Sleeping Write today for new folder “Comfort Outdoors”—FrEE. 
Rob iv 
full satisjacy WOODS MFG.CO.,Ltd. 1701 Lake St. | Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


ton In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


Comfort and Health, from Arizona to Labrador and Florida to Alaska 


Only $39.00 
For This Highest 


% Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer 


Other styles of body, same price. Light weight, easy 
running, just the thing for camping, touring. Ab- 
solute money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. 


BOWER MFG. CO., BOX 4, FOWLER, IND. 

















First Aid and Medical 
KITS 


50c and up. Special Campers Kit, 26 items $6.50 
Try Tape-Gauze Compress, the handy Dressing. Send 
10c for trial size (5 dressings). Catalog and lists 
on request. 

PATTERSON’S FIRST AID EMPORIUM 
Queens Blvd. & Barnwell Ave., Elmhurst, N. Y. 























AMERICAS FINEST TENT 
FRAME gee ee »Shadow and Rainproof 
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ONLY $75 complete 


Amt that will withstand years of use and abuse— Completely equi 
Alight, compact, sturdy, easy to set up and take down carrying case. 

quickly. The Diamond Dee is of extra quality Olive 
drab material, tightly woven, soft, pliable and scientif- 
ically water-proofed. Made to our special order and 
finest money can buy. Top is double fabricated—all 
seams double stitched, and tent is reinforced with heavy 
webbing at all points of strain. Floor cloth of heavy 
water-proof duck. Doors and windows generous size, 
insect proof Bobinette curtains and water-tight flaps 
adjustable from inside. Awning same width as eaves 
and 6’ 6” long. Tent accommodates two full size 
double camp beds with generous space between and ample 
end room for table and chairs. Size 9’ 4” x 11’ 8” 
base; 5’ 6” x 5’ 6” at eaves. Folds to bundle 4’ x 8”. 


d, with ropes, poles, steel stakes and 
rite for our illustrated catalog of 


7 


tents for every purpose. 


DEALERS—This is America’s finest tent 
—wmade right and priced right—a sure 
seller—write for our proposition at once. 


DIAL TENT & AWNING CO. 
35 E. Livingston Avenue 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Makers also of the famous patented GYPSY 
Touring and Bungalow Tents 


BUY A “DIAMOND DEE” FOR SECURITY 
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Keen as a razor 
—shaped and 
tempered for out- 

door service, mod- 
eled to fit the hand 


with a sure, easy grip 
— pointed to ind its | 

ickly—dou g 1 
to. Follow through. Just the pipes. 


knife you need forcutting your way 

through underbrush, for sharpening tent stakes, for 
slicing bacon, dressing gameor doing any of the other 
innumerable jobs a sportsman asks a knife to do, 





Every Sportsman, 
Tourist and Boy Scout 
knows the necessity and utility of 
a good axe. No other piece of 
equipment of so little weight 
proves so valuable on every occa- 
sion. For cutting your way through 
the underbrush, for chopping wood for 
camp, for pointing and driving tent stakes, 
and doing a hundred other jobs at home and away, 
you will want this famous razor-keen, finely bal- 
anced Marble Axe. No other axe has the priceless 
safety feature. Carried in ket or belt, a snap 
of the guard makes it ready for action. 


No. 2-Steel Handle, Blade 235 x4", 11" $3.25 
No.6-Wood Handle, Blade 2°4 x 434", lgth 114" $2.25 
MARBLE EQUIPMENT 
“For Every Hour in the Open’’ 




















Watere 
Match Box Coat 
Size of 10, a 
e shell. 
benlately or belt. Guar- 
ate. No, 182 


Marbie’s Products id most good 
or mailed postpaid Ay A ~. of price, 


Write for FREE BOOK 


48 Handy pocket 
size. Shows the complete 
Marble line. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. 
Company 


625 Delta Ave., 
Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 
West 
Canadi Repr ive: 
R. H. Conley, 405A Trav- 
elers’ Bidg., Winnipeg 
Western Representa- é va 


tives: 7 





cisco, 
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DO YOU KNOW THEM? 
Edited by FRANK L, EARNSHAW 


ALL good sportsmen realize that upon the clear understanding of the game and fish laws rests 
the success of the trip. And the problem is by no means simple. Frank L. Earnshaw, who edits 
this Department, knows more about game, fish and fur laws than any other man in this country. For 
many years he has compiled the Government pamphlets and posters on game laws. Mr. Earnshaw 
will gladly answer questions from our readers. Just enclose a stamped, addressed envelope and send 
your inquiries to us. Questions are answered as accurately as possible, but it sometimes happens 
that commissions change certain provisions because of local conditions. Obviously it is impossible 
to keep in touch with such changes and therefore we cannot assume responsibility for game and 
fish law information, Field and Stream is the only magazine ever to conduct a special game law 
department, We invite you to use it freely, 


HUNTING AND FISHING 
ON PRIVATE PREMISES 


UNTING on private lands is one of 
H the most perplexing problems 

facing American hunters in many 
sections of the country today. The would- 
be nimrod obtains his license from the 
duly constituted authorities, and then be- 
gins his quest for a favorable cover in 
which to exercise the privileges thereby 
conferred upon him. The license merely 
gives him authority to take a restricted 
amount of game in certain prescribed ways 
during specified seasons of the year. It 
does not guarantee him any game, nor 
does it provide him any place in which to 
hunt for it. That opportunity must be 
sought out and discovered for himself. 

While ownership of land in America 
does not carry with it ownership of the 
game found thereon, contrary to the rule 
in some European countries, such owner- 
ship generally carries with it the private, 
exclusive enjoyment of the rights of the 
chase. The hunter all too frequently en- 
counters the unfriendly sign PRIVATE 
PREMISES — KEEP OUT, or NO 
HUNTING ALLOWED. 

It must not be concluded, however, that 
the extensive posting of private premises 
against indiscriminate hunting or angling 
on the part of the public is just a “mean 
streak” in the landowner. In many cases 
it is his last-ditch remedy against invasion 
by an irresponsible horde of trespassers 
who have treated his premises and his hos- 
pitality with contempt and reckless disre- 
gard and have made him the victim of 
numerous acts of ruthless plunder. 

Many a farmer can recount incidents of 
insult and defamation, or even assault, and 
instances of fences destroyed or damaged, 
gates left open, bars let down, stock in- 
jured, killed, stolen, or allowed to escape, 
crops damaged, fruit trees injured and 
robbed, and other depredations too numer- 
ous to mention. Of course all hunters and 
sportsmen are not guilty of such offenses, 
but the reckless, marauding hoodlum oc- 
curs too frequently among their ranks, 
and his actions have brought calumny and 
restrictions on the innocent along with the 
vicious. 

Aside from general trespassing laws, 
the resentment of landowners against such 
treatment has been reflected in the laws of 
no less than 30 States, which now require 
consent of the owner in some form for a 
person to hunt on the premises of another. 

In 7 States—Alabama, Louisiana, Mis- 


sissippi (posted land), Ohio, Texas (non- 
residents or aliens), Virginia (local excep- 
tions), and West Virginia, written 
permission of the owner is required be- 
fore a person may hunt on the lands of 
another. 

Ten States, including Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Rhode Island (up- 
land game birds from January 1 to Octo- 
ber 31), and South Carolina, require the 
mere consent of the owner. The restric- 
tions vary in the other 13 States referred 
to. In Michigan, New Jersey, and South 
Dakota, hunting on posted lands is pro- 
hibited; in Iowa and North Dakota, the 
restrictions relate to cultivated land; in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Oregon, 
Tennessee, and Wyoming, to inclosed 
lands ; and in Minnesota and Wyoming, it 
is unlawful to enter fields of growing 
grain for the purpose of hunting. 

The enactment of laws of this nature 
applying generally to the more densely 
populated regions of the country, would 
seem to indicate that they have grown out 
of extensive outrages which have been 
perpetrated against private property by 
certain elements of the population which 
go out into the country on what prove to 
be little short of “raiding” expeditions. 

The seriousness of the situation, both 
from the standpoint of the sportsman and 
that of the farmer, is far reaching and of 
deep concern. In many instances organized 
sportsmen have given special consideration 
to the matter of eliminating unethical 
practices among their members and to de- 
vising methods of cooperation with the 
officials and farmers in apprehending and 
prosecuting offenders. The landowners 
hold the key to the game situation and are 
in a position to veto the enjoyment of the 
annual outing and myriads of sportsmen 
who are dependent upon their good-will 
for opportunities to hunt or angle. And 
sportsmen should overlook no opportunity 
to cultivate friendly relations with them 
and to make themselves welcomed instead 
of dreaded guests. 

_ Almost any sportsman can relate amus- 
ing instances of trite humor encountered 
in the field in the form of signs and 
notices for the protection of property re- 
sorted to by harassed farmers and land- 
owners who are reluctant to exclude the 
public. Sportsmen, hunters, and anglers, 
the solution of the matter is an individual 
problem, and it can be solved only by re- 
establishing the confidence of the land- 
owners of the country in the American 
hunters’ and anglers’ integrity and courtesy. 
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INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT 
VIOLATED 


HE amendment which Senator Cara- | 


way of Arkansas incorporated in the 
migratory-bird refuge bill (S. 1271) as it 
passed the Senate on April 18, would turn 
over to the States for patrol and protec- 
tion such areas as the Federal Government 
should acquire under the provisions of the 
bill. 

This procedure would deprive the Fed- 
eral Government of the opportunity and 
responsibility of administering the refuges 
created under the Act. Since the Federal 
Government is the only competent agency 
to deal internationally with the migratory- 


bird problem, it would seem to be a breach | 


of faith under the existing agreement to 
relinquish its recognized authority. Under 
an arrangement as proposed by Senator 


Caraway’s amendment, it is difficult to see | 


how the Government could guarantee the 
continuity of policies regarding the ref- 
uges, even in a single State, let alone the 
whole country. 

The provision in the original bill which 
the Caraway amendment supplanted pro- 
vided that upon authorization by its legis- 
lature a State could assume concurrent 
jurisdiction with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture over refuges within its borders. 
The rights of the State were thus safe- 
guarded, and at the same time the Federal 
agency charged with carrying out the 
provisions of the international agreement 
was unhampered in the matter of a uni- 
form policy in the administration of the 
refuges under its control. 


UPPER MISSISSIPPI GIFT 


HE patriotic donation by Mr. James 
B. Munn; New York City, of his 
488 acre estate with improvements there- 
on, located near McGregor, Iowa, as an 
addition to the Upper Mississippi River 


Wild Life and Fish Refuge cannot be too | 


highly commended. The gift includes 
Pikes Peak, the highest area in the sur- 
rounding region, and it will be particular- 
ly valuable to the refuge as an administra- 
tion site and look-out station in addition 
to a haven for upland game. 

The estate has long been the show-place 
of the region and its perpetuation as a 
part of the refuge is particularly fitting. 
The resolution to accept the gift as a part 
of the refuge passed Congress and was ap- 
proved by the President on April 10. The 
lands and improvements embraced in the 
donation are valued at $50,000 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
BASS IN TEXAS 


Qves.—Will you please advise me as to the 


Texas law on the taking of black bass in the | 


State? 
Cuartes J, SansBury. 


Ans.—Black bass, in fresh waters of Texas, 
May 1 to February 28. Apparently no daily lim- 
it is prescribed on. the number that may be taken; 


minimum length, 11 inches. Nonresident license | 


to use artificial lures, $5; special license, good 


for 5 days, $1.10. Write Game, Fish and Oyster | 


Commissioner, Austin, for information on any 
areas closed to fishing. 
GAME AND Fisu Law EpirTor. 
MISSOURI ANGLING 


Ques.—Please advise regarding nonresident 


angling license and open seasons and limits on | 


fish in Missouri. 
Morrison R. McKetvey. 


Ans.—Missouri, trout, June 1 to October 31; 
black bass, crappie, jack salmon, goggle-eye, 


June 1 to February 28; channel cat, July 10 to | 


June 10, following; gig or spear fish, July 1 to 
January 31. Limits, bass, er channel cat, 10 
a day; crappie, white perch, jack salmon, 5; 
goggle-eye, 20, but not ty ‘then 25 in all of 
game fish a day. Angling licenses, nonresident, 
$3; resident, $1. 

Game anv Fisu Law Epiror. 
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Luck 1s With You 


if, after whipping the streams or lakes, you can prepare 
your catch over thespeedy fireof an American Kampkook. 
Kampkook is a real friend to healthy out-o’door appetites, 
provides anything your appetite demands as quickly as 
your gas range. Makes its own gas from common gasoline. 
Has built-inoven, pumpandfunnel. A folding wind-shield 
makes it wind-proof and it is safe anywhere, in fact, its use 
is recommended where open camp fires are prohibited. 


Kampkook comes in five models; ask your dealer to show 
them to you. Write for folder showing the full line. 


American Gas Machine Company, Inc. 
DEPT. D. 3, ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 


Kampkookery is an interest- 
ing hand bookon motor camp- 
ing, containing many me 
hints you won't find elses 
where. Sent free on request. 





New York, N. Y. Oaxtanp. Cau, 


FALLS APART WHEN HIT 












Flies like Quail 
~ INDESTRUCTIBLE TARGET * Not Thrown 


Ps ” Entire outfit easily of mor mee in a shoe box! Take it with 
yep: os ny shooting whether game flies or not! FLYO 


o= argets, with thes light, Foubiocaiedl rotator, are 
Y ee to sa 7 money refunded. No special r or 





attendant required. r own target. Use any gu’ 
410 to 12 guage. Cons ah py oe dollars and lasts indehnitely. 


BUT DOES NOT BREAK 
White for particulas—ALEXANDER McMILLAN CO., Pasadena, California 

















Comfortable Camping Guaranteed 


DAY AND NIGHT WHEN EQUIPPED WITH 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


THOUSANDS of satisfied campers in- 
cluding Claude P. Fordyce, Morris 
Ackerman, Dick Wood, Ozark Ripley, Outing Air Mattresses, Brownie Camp 
Frank Brimmer, Peter Schwab, Leonhard Pads, Comfort Sleeping Pockets with in- 
} Seppala and Editor McGuire of Outdoor side air bed, Poquaig Featherdown Sleeping 
Life, America’s outstanding authorities on Robes with detachable blankets, Perfection 
camping, use and recommend Metropolitan Fishing Shirts, Whall’s Umbrella Tents, 
Camp Goods as most comfortable and re- Air Pillows, Cushions at prices so attractive 
liable for out-of-door purposes. you cannot afford to be without them. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 


Metropolitan Camp Goods are masterpieces of in- 
genuity and construction, from quality materials. 
The result of 39 years actual camping and manu- 
facturing experience. 


The Campers’ First Choice 





Campers—Mail this advertisement 

now and we will send you FREE 24 

page booklet on Comfortable Camp- 
ing with Catalogue C. 
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Don’t Miss the Pleasures 
these BINOCULARS give! 


Summer z: 




















For Every Season of the Year! 


= the Horizon! Bring people, scenes, ships, sports, 
wild game, to your feet! New worlds will open for you 
with these powerful Binoculars. All your life—they will 
be a prized possession. 


Final Offering! Free Trial! 


G EnUINE imported Pivocslers. famous Premiere Qualite lenses—not six, 

¥ not e icht, but 10 POWER (10 times leo ation). E . — illumina- 

tion. Suited for long distance oe rvat Thousands sc rmy and 

Navy Officers, Commanders, Explc aero "Big Game = Speytemen. 

Indispensable for races, sports, hunting, vacation, pooterine, voyaging, etc 

seather ease, neck and shoulder sane. Usually sold for $45.00 to $ 7536 
00. Our final offering at $27.50. Don't miss this great value! 2 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


If pleased you may pay on Budget Plan: 


$6.00 MONTHLY $ 50 
, A tf you prefer to pay cash at end of 10 DAYS, deduct 
and send Check or Money Order for $25, 50 in 


Fe LL SBTTLEMENT. Otherwise return them. Order 
Now 





It is arousing nation-wide comment. 


NOTHING on Delivery. See, Try, 


j We ask for NO money in Advance! 
* Test Binoculars for 10 Days 





SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO. 


Importers, Exporters, International Mail-Order House 
7 WGameetlons of Honorable Dealings” 


365 Washington St., Boston, 


Mess. 
Largest Retailers of Dinesulere in the Wi 


| 

| 
| mu 
Gentlemen:—Send me the 10-POWER BINOCULARS 

| at $27.50 for 10 days’ FREE TRIAL on your “NO | 
| Money in Advance—NO Money on Delivery’’ Plan. 
| Name 
| 
Li 


Address 


Sie and mail this Ads, NOW. Ifa new custo 








er, please tell us some- 
ng about yourself, We will appreciate and porenihn the informe ation. 
F. 


THANK you. 











Be independent of hotel bills and 


the inconvenience of camps when 


you travel by motor. The patented 
Kimball bed will make a Pullman 
berth of your car. A comfortable 
roomy bed, made up in two minutes 
— installed by anyone in half an 
hour—disappears behind seat when 
not in use. There is a Kimball for 
every make and type of car. Bed 
with mattress and fixtures for attach- 
ing, delivered complete $18.50— 
be sure to specify car, 


KIMBALL 


AUTO BED CO. 
1116 N. Serrano, Los Angeles 


| 





ARKANSAS BASS 


Ques.—Will you please advise me the seasons, 
limits, and license requirements for a nonresi- 
dent to take trout and black bass in Arkansas? 

J. C. CHrpress. 


Ans.—Arkansas, trout, May 1 to October 31; 
limit 6 a day; minimum length, 12 inches. Ap- 
parently no close season is prescribed for black 
bass in the State; limit, 15 a day. Use of arti- 
ficial bait prohibited from March 15 to May 15 
and artificial bait having more than one treble or 
three single hooks may not be used at any time. 
Nonresident license, fee $5. Write the Game and 
Fish Commission, Little Rock, for further in- 
formation, 

Game AnD Fisno Law Epiror. 


ARIZONA GAME FISH 


Ques.—What is the fishing law of Arizona? 
Harry B. WuitTMIR—E. 


Ans.— Arizona, open season, trout of all kinds, 
June 1 to September 1; limit, 25 a day or in pos- 
session; minimum length, 7 inches, Other game 
fish, season open entire year; limit 25 pounds in 
the aggregate a day or in possession; minimum 
length, 7 inches. Nonresident or alien angling 
license for hook and line fishing, fee, $10; this 
license also authorizes the hunting of game in 
open season except deer and turkeys. 

GaME AND Fisu Law EpitTor. 


SUMMER FISHING 


Ques.—Can you tell me the fishing laws of 
New Mexico? I expect to spend some time in 
the State this summer and wish to knew them 
for my guidance. 

Won. 


Ans.—Game fish, New Mexico, in lakes or 
reservoirs not less than 10 miles square in area, 
(Avalon, McMillan, and Elephant Butte), April 
i to November 30; in other waters and streams 
of State, May 30 "to November 25. Limits, 25 
trout a day; other game fish, 25 a day, but not 
more than 20 pounds of game fish a day from 
lakes; minimum length, trout, 6 inches; bass, 7 
inches. One day’s limit in possession. Nonresi- 
dent license, $3; limited license, good for 30 
days on lakes and reservoirs, $1.25. 

GAME AND FisH Law EpirTor, 


WYOMING FISHING 


Ques.—Would be pleased to learn the restric- 
tions on fishing in the State of Wyoming. 
Ira B. Am™Mons, 


M. Ercutson. 


Ans.—Fishing prohibited in Wyoming from 
December 1 to April 1, inclusive, provided 
there shall be no fishing in Lincoln and Uinta 
Counties during the months of April and May, 
and provided that Mackinaw trout may be taken 
in Jackson Lake at any season of the year. Non- 
resident citizen, angling license, $3. Limit, 30 
game fish a day, but not more than 15 pounds in 
possession; minimum length, trout and black bass 
7 inches. 

Game anv Fis Law Epiror. 


FLORIDA BASS 


Ques.—Are you in a position to furnish me 
with some information on the Florida bass law? 
James G. WEsTON. 


Ans.—Black bass, Florida, May 16 to March 
14. Limit, 12 each of large and small mouth bass 
a day; minimum length, 12 inches. Apparently 
there is no close season or limit on the taking of 
bass in Lake Okeechobee and parts of certain 
rivers. Nonresident, County license, fee $2; 
State-wide license, ‘$5. Communicate with De- 
partment of Game and Fresh-Water Fish, Tal- 
lahassee, for details of the law. 

GaME AND Fisn Law EprtTor. 


COLORADO GROUSE 


Qurs.—Would be pleased to learn the seasons 
and limits on the taking of aroure in Colorado. 
W. MINTER. 


Ans.—Colorado, mountain oni willow grouse, 
October 1 to 15; prairie chicken, September 15 
to October 1; sage chicken, August 1 to 15. 
Limit, 8 a day or in possession. Nonresident 
license, big game, $25; small game, $5. Number 
allowed in possession may be exported under per- 
mit from Game Commissioner on payment of fee 
of 25 cents for each bird. 

GAME AND FisH Law EpirTor. 


QUAIL, GROUSE, VERMONT 


Ques.—Is the season the same on quail and 
grouse in Vermont I wish to try for both this 
fall if the open season will permit, 

J. A. Esernarprt. 


Ans.—Vermont, season on ruffed grouse or 
partridge is open during the month of October, 
and that on quail from September 15 to Novem- 
ber 30. Limits, grouse 4 a day, 25 a season; 4 
quail a day. Nonresident license, $10.50. 

GAME AND FisH Law Eprror. 


(END OF GAME AND FISH LAWS) 
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ZEMO wards off mosquitoes, 
relieves mosquito bites. An- 
tiseptic, healing lotion. Cools 
and soothes. Kills germs and prevents in- 
fection. Recognized as an article of great 
merit for bruises, cuts, bites, stings, scalds, 
prickly heat, itching skin, eczema, rashes and 
poison ivy. Ask your druggist fora 35c trial 
size or the extra large bottle for $1. Good at 
homeoranywhere for skin and scalptroubles, 


zemo 


FOR SKIN IRRITATIONS 
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tisfaction Guaranteed 


& CO, MANUFACTURERS 
FILBERT ST. PHILA. 
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No work to camping if you take a Zagelmeyer Trailer 
along. Just raise canvas cover and your dining and 
sleeping quarters are ready. Folds compactly and in- 
stantly for traveling. Carries all lug, ggeee. All 
the luxuries of home. Send for FREE catalog. 
Special low prices for a limited time 
ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
108 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 


SAVE onthe’ OnLy $43” 

or this a 

aN =| DUR-A-BILT DELIVERED 
DV 


UMBRELLA TEN] 


FULLY EQUIPPED 
plete with prea Fabric;com- 
e8, j jointed po! 


‘Khaki Tent 
eer Pp Toe sod cloth, 

es and 
Terie ft. ont treme. a 95, delivered & Same tent 8 4x9 eft and 
models at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SEND NO MONEY—Just name a ‘oan Pay 
only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 

Factory Prices save you Money, 



















HEAD LIGHTS 


For Hunting, Trapping, 
Camping, etc. Powerful 
white light. Double Lens 
and Darkening Door. Shines 
wherever you 


Send jor free Catalog 





"608 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 21, Chicago, tL 
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WHEN THE ELK CAME DOWN | 


(Continued from page 49) 


Cries of elk came from all sides. The 
dog-like barking of the cows and the whin- 
ing of the calves filled the air. Now and 
then I saw dark shapes near me+shapes 
that quickly melted into the gloom beyond. 
Looking up, I saw that the clouds had 
broken, were racing across the sky; now 
and then the moon glanced through them. 
The snow had stopped falling. 

It must have been close to midnight 
when we reached the road. We had evi- 
dently taken a circuitous route back. Now 
we were passing the government refuge, 
and I saw the lights of Jackson ahead. 
Home! The clouds were thinning out 
rapidly, and tomorrow the thermometer 
would be far below zero. The cold was 


coming after the snow. The lights ahead 


looked good. Awfully good. 

I looked out on the broad fields of the 
elk refuge. The expanse of white was 
broken by great black mounds. This was 
hay. Out in the center of the refuge was 
a dark mass. It was elk. I saw many mov- 
ing forms against the snow. All were 
headed in one direction. 

A moment later a string of elk dashed 
across the road in front of me. They took 
both fences in single file and moved in a 
long, swinging trot toward the dark mass 
out on the refuge. The cries of the calves, 
the barking of the cows, came on the air 
like the murmur of a dozen distant flocks 
of geese, like the wail of a pack of coyotes 
on a far-off ridge. 

My wife helped me take off my frozen 
clothes. “I knew you wouldn’t bring home 
an elk.” 

I laughed. “Eight thousand,” I chat- 
tered as I made a bee-line for the couch 
by the roaring stove. 


SHOTGUN SPORT IN CHINA 
(Continued from page 38) 
sit in. I don’t like a three-handed game.” 


Gone glimmering were the visions of | 


playing hero. Valiantly I struck out to 
excel on another ground. I held on high 
that blasted goose to draw their attention 
and their envy. “Did any of you get one?” 
I asked. 

They shook their heads, but with the 
total lack of envy inspired by a good 
dinner. 

Desperately P rammed home my point. 
“Well, I did 
_ The only aii was Barney’s. “Bet 
it’s tough as the devil too.” 

Well, Barney was right. 


NEXT DOOR TO CHICAGO 
(Continued from page 21) 


water for another whirl at the chickens. 
Bill and I had our limit, as Illinois pre- | 
scribes just two chickens a day for the 
upland game shooters. It was Frank’s 
turn for a pair of birds, and Porky could 
take one. 

We saw some snappy shooting in the 
morning, but great guns! We could have 
bagged a sack full of birds in the after- 
noon. In the first place, we struck a covey 
of seven birds. Queen, roving ahead of the 
wagon, routed them. We marked them 
down and then ambled over to get into 
them again. Walking behind with the 
camera, I had a bird’s-eye view of a beau- 
tiful picture. 

Frank and Porky with guns at ready. 
The hurrying, panting, brown spaniel 
afew yards ahead. Then a whir of wings 
and four plump prairie chickens in the air. 
Frank’s light 20-gauge cracking down a 
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on a long angling shot. Queen happy as a 
lark retrieving fallen birds. Who said you 
couldn’t hunt prairie chickens with a span- 
iel and a Labrador? 

That afternoon we saw another covey 
of from fifty to seventy-five birds as we 
rumbled over the prairie in the rubber- 
— wagon, but they weren’t molested. 

Ve had our limit, and Frank suggested 
Pe we do a little plotting against the 
ducks on Round Pond. 

But the following day—Well, you should 
have seen our “parade.” We had spaniel, 
Labrador and griffon crashing the line 
and running the ends during our offensive 
against the civilized prairie chickens liv- 


| ing just sixty miles from Chicago’s loop. 


MAKING THE CANOE SAFE 
FOR DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from page 31) 


the North American Indian for over two 
thousand years and has been firmly 
established with white explorers and 
woodsmen since the time of Eric the 
Red (1000 A. D.). That Eric took several 
long inland trips in a canoe flotilla with the 
Indians is something more than a myth, 
if late historians are to be given credence. 
If he tried his hand at jumping into one 
of the light bark boats (as a sailor is 
apt to do) and pushed out alone, it is 
more than likely he was upset. li he had 
on chain mail or other armor at the time, 
he undoubtedly hung on to the skittish 
craft, or history would have stopped right 
there as far as he was concerned. 

Sailors are great people to hang on to 
anything that will float. Most real. sailors 
that have known could not swim a 
stroke. But deep-water sailor men often 
make the most drastic mistakes while 
trying to make the acquaintance of the 
temperamental fresh-water craft. Their 
well-known free and easy approach is in- 
clined to make Miss Canoe a bit coy. 

A case in point: a friend of mine, when 
but twenty years old, brought a square- 
rigged ship from Hongkong, China, to San 
Francisco while the captain was dying of 
yellow fever in the cabin. He went on 
from there and became a regular sailor 
and a naval officer. After some years he 
visited me in the Nova Scotia woods. Then 
his canoe troubles began. He treated them 
as if they were ships’ dinghys, dories, 
rafts, catamarans—anything at all except 
canoes. 

He told me of all his “canoe” experience 
in the Orient, South Africa and even 
South America. He had handled wooden 
boats, steel boats, log boats, skin boats, 
life rafts and sailboats. But after his first 
ten minutes in a 75-pound guide’s canoe of 
North America, he swam ashore holding 
the canoe painter in his teeth. His first 
suggestion was that “these cranky little 
boats would be more able if you stuck a 
nice little fin keel on her bottom.” He 
made some other suggestions also. 

Then I suggested that he had better 
let us teach him something of canoe 
handling. It took him three days of 
monkey work with a canoe before he be- 
gan to ask questions. When he left camp 
two weeks later, he was a good canoe man 
except in the rapids. We did not have time 
to teach him much about that. Neither 
did we care to have him smashing up 
canoes while he was getting experience. 
He liked to learn rapidly, but it was a 
trifle hard on gear. 

In spite of all of the foregoing, there 
is no craft which lends itself so readily 
to amateur pleasure as does the canvas- 
covered North American canoe. It is a 
safer craft than some rowboats. A canoe 
is like a bicycle; you have to learn to 
ride one before the real enjoyment begins. 
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To return to the lesson. After the ama- 
teur has been persuaded to assume the 
kneeling posture rather than the seated 
position and is convinced that his weight 
must be far enough forward to keep the 
bow of his craft from riding high in the 
wind, he then has to be taught how to 
paddle all on one side without the canoe 
turning around in a circle. I am in some 
doubt if mere words will explain how the 
paddle is “Englished,” or turned, so as to 
become a rudder at the end of each stroke, 
But here goes. 

Suppose the paddler is paddling on the 
port side. He starts his stroke the same 
as described for paddling in the bow, 
Now when the stroke has reached the 
middle of the arc, the edge of the paddle 
blade that is next to the boat is turned 
gradually toward the stern, until at the 
end of the stroke the paddle assumes the 
position of a boat's rudder. The blade 
which started at right angles to the side 
of the canoe ends by being parallel to it 
and in this position is held in the water 
long enough to be used as a rudder with 
which to steer the canoe back on her 
course, 

An obvious query is always made at 
this point: what gets the canoe off her 
course? Why, the stroke of the paddle 
being made on.only one side of the craft 
has the effect of turning the boat’s head 
away from the paddle. If the strokes were 
continued for a long enough period, the 
canoe would be turned completely around. 
With but little practice a novice may 
learn to put just enough pressure on the 
paddle at the end of the stroke to in- 
fluence the boat’s course to suit his 
pleasure. 

In turning the paddle as described, the 
hand on the upper end of the paddle is 
twisted over until the thumb is down and 
the wrist bent sharply toward the center 
line of the boat. It is easy to learn, and 
no man or woman can ever paddle a canoe 
with skill unless it is mastered. 


HE amount of steering done at the end 

of each stroke depends entirely on wind 
and current conditions, and the canoe must 
be moving ahead fast enough to have 
steerage weight or she will not answer her 
helm (your paddle). This stroke is made 
in a sort of circular motion, like the 
stroke in the bow seat. When done by a 
practiced canoe man, one can _ hardly 
notice the pause made at the end of the 
stroke for the steering effect. There are 
many variations to all the fundamental 
strokes of a paddle. If the principle is 
once digested the rest comes by ex- 
perience. 

An expert with a paddle can kneel in 
the bow position and paddle along and 
keep his canoe fairly straight without 
help from a man in the stern or, in fact, 
with no one at all in the stern. Or from 
the usual position aft he can so manipu- 
late the paddle that he can make the 
canoe move broadside instead of ahead or 
astern. Back paddling is a cute trick when 
properly executed. In that case the canoe 
is backed in as straight a line, or other- 
wise maneuvered, backing up, as readily 
as it is sent ahead. It would be difficult to 
try to describe the process. But in all this 
paddle work the water is treated as a 
solid substance while the paddle is used 
as the instrument which gets a hold on 
the said substance. When once this hold 
is obtained it is used to push or pull your 
boat along. However, the water does not 
feel so solid if you get ducked on a nice 
cool October day; hence care must be 
used while practicing. 

Using canoes in swift water, carrying 
them and sailing them are all tricks for 
guides or amateurs who have a lot of 
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time to give to the subject. But they arc | 


not tricks to practice casually. It is almost 
never safe for anyone not a professional 
guide to stand up in a canoe. But a guide 
may stand up and pole a loaded canoe in 
dangerous rapids year after year and 
never have an accident if he is careful. 
The factor of safety, however, is reduced 
to the irreducible minimum in this poling 
business. If one operates from a kneeling 
posture, it is less dangerous but the lev- 
erage is not so good. One can see the 
water ahead better from the erect posi- 
tion. The guides stand up only when going 
up-stream. It would be impossible to go 
into the details of ¢anoe poling in a short 
article, but one or two rules may be mem- 
orized. It is better to use a pole of ash 
than one of spruce because ash may be less 
in diameter. A tool steel pike is better than 
one of soft metal. The canoe must be 
always headed directly into the current 
before being shoved ahead. If you wish 
the bow to go to the right, push the stern 
to the left. If you wish the bow to go to 
the left, pull the stern toward the right. 
Never be in a hurry. 


OR up-stream work the canoe should 
be a little “bowlight.” Down-stream the 
bow should be heavy. It is safer to run a 
rapid with the pole than with a paddle. The 
pole may be used to take extreme headway 
off the boat if the water ahead looks bad or 
the canoe is not acting just the way she 
should. Being loaded heavier in the bow, 
the lighter stern is headed up-stream and 
the canoe may be checked in the stream 
and backed up until it is in a satisfactory 
position to go down over the falls below. 
When it comes to carrying a canoe, it 
is better to leave it to the guide or take 
your time about learning the trick of 
picking it up and placing it on your shoul- 
ders. A bad strain may occur quite easily 
when the visitor starts monkeying with a 
seventy-five-pound canoe. It is easy to 
place it on your shoulders upside down 
and so carry it—when you know how. 
The guides do not mind it at all. But it 
is no job for a business man or kid. 

As to sailing a canoe, and I refer to 
the ordinary guides’ or sport model, a pair 
of lee-boards, forty-five feet of lateen sail 
and a paddle will give you quite a thrill. 
As a sailboat this makes a good toy. But 
a good working knowledge of swimming, 
a bathing suit and nice warm water should 
be part of your equipment. 


A TURKEY WITH A CHARMED 
LIFE 


(Continued from page 28) 
was nothing to do but lie still and wait. 

After a few minutes he gobbled again, 
and so very near that the sound almost 
jarred me. This statement may cause 
some of my readers to smile; but on 
more than one occasion have I been close 
enough to an old gobbler to feel this jar- 
ring sensation when he gobbled. Every old 
hunter who has had much experience will 
verify this statement. 

I knew the turkey was near enough for 
me to kill with shot; so I slowly raised 
my head above the log. I was fortunate 
enough to do this as the old gobbler was 
passing on the opposite side of a very 
large tree. When he stepped into view he 
saw me, of course, but a load of number 
six’s brought his honorable career to an 
end. This gobbler was a magnificent bird 
weighing twenty-two pounds—not so 
large, of course, but his plumage and 
condition was such that I have never seen 
a finer bird. 

When leaving my log, I saw what ap- 
peared to be a young gobbler running off 
about two hundred yards from me. I took 

(Continued on page 95) 
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NORTH ATLANTIC 
GAME FISHING 


By E. R. Phillips 


ORTHERN salt water game fish- 
ing is rapidly gaining in popular- 
ity along the Atlantic Seaboard, 
with prospects of some day 

drawing as many thrill loving sportsmen 
into its fold as California already has. No 
question but that monster tuna and sword- 
fish cleave the waters off New Jersey and 
Long Island from July until September, 
offering the rodsters worlds of exciting 
sport with species of record breaking 
size. 

No so many moons ago, “South Jersey” 
netters found a nine hun- 
dred pound tunaorhorse * ges 
mackerel fast in a badly 
torn net which had been 
staked out only a few 
hundred yards off shore, 
where naught but com- y 
paratively small fry were 
supposed to roam. Sure- 
ly a Leviathan of these 
proportions could be but 
one of. many similar 
sized fish still hunting 
over that famous twen- 
ty mile offshore horse 
mackerel grounds, known 
among the professional 
fishermen as the 
“Ridges.” Evidently the 
netted specimen had de- 
serted his acquaintances 
and wandered shoreward 
in quest of food or fancy. 

lf such huge, fighting, deep sea denizens 
are about there is a way to effect their 
capture via the rod and reel route. Perhaps 
different lures than those employed on the 
Pacific Coast will have to be used, but 
the fact remains they have to eat, even as 
you and I, causing the writer to be firmly 
convinced that when the right killing com- 
bination is found, Zane Grey, Laurie D. 
Mitchell and other famous anglers will 
have a much harder time retaining their 
well-deserved record breaking laurels than 
in the past. 

A few have been taken trolling with 
squids of plain lead, others covered with 
a lamp wick, wabbling loose hook spoons 
and divers other lures that attract the 
tuna averaging thirty pounds. These lures 
are trolled fast enough to skip on the sur- 
face with seldom more than fifty feet of 
line out. The writer even tried a kite rig so 
that our boat could move slower and still 
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have the squid skip on the surface. It was 
resultless. 

Then I tipped off the leaden lure with a 
musky sized piece of prepared pork rind 
which netted a few good sized bonitos and 
bluefish only. The following day my part- 
ner managed to hang a couple of small 
tuna weighing about twenty pounds. One 
threw the hook and the other was fortu- 
nate in breaking a kinked wire leader. 
These fish struck viciously on a double 





A strip of beach along the broad north Atlantic 


hook lead squid having a swivelled red 
head 

An old-time professional fisherman and 
I were engaged in a tuna talk fest one day 
last winter. In the course of our conver- 
sation the weather beaten sea-farer said 
that New Jersey tuna usually feed in from 
twenty to thirty feet of water, rarely con- 
ducting a surface food forage unless there 
are schools of fish feeding there. That 
when this latter condition was the case 
trolled lures should do good business. 
Otherwise, a 12/0 hand-forged hook fas- 
tened to the end of a swivelled piano wire 
leader, attached to a sinkerless line, should 
be hooked in the mouth, out of one gill 
and then just in back of the dorsal fin of 
a two or three pound mackerel. 

“Throw the clutch out and allow your 
boat to drift at the will of the waves,” 
advised Hans. “Then let out your bait on 
one hundred feet of slack line, until it 


sinks pretty well down.” This lure gets the 
big chaps running from one to five hun- 

dred pounds when nothing else will. 
Hans’ suggestion certainly provided 
food for thought. It sounds logical and I 

am going to give it a whirl very soon. 
One particularly fine daybreak found 
me twenty miles off Barnegat City in 
company with a half dozen Beach Haven, 
N. J., boats, whose captains realized that 
the early morning hours unquestionably 
are the most favorable times to try for 
“forked tails.’ I had on a six inch red 
cedar squid which performed a shimmy as 
our boat circled under early arriving gulls, 
eagerly searching for a morning repast. 
The water was oil smooth, while a 
gentle So’west wind play fully rippled the 
surface. It was one of those “fishy” look- 
ing days that experienced 
sm anglers’ sense, perhaps 
' more through intuition 

than anything else. 
This presentment was 
soon borne out by a 
savage strike as my 
ten ounce split bamboo 
tip described a sudden, 
beautiful arc and the 
line smoked out. It did 
not last long, however, 
and hopes of a one hun- 
dred pound tuna had to 
be temporarily satisfied 
with a forty pounder. 
Two more put up losing 
battles. These were also 
small fry, averaging 
about thirty-five pounds 
and furnished no heart 
throbs except when they 
hit the bait with that in- 
imitable surging lungecommon tothespecies. 
We fruitlessly burned gas for the fol- 
lowing two hours with nary a rise. My 
captain had his glasses on the other boats, 
reporting nothing doing all along the line. 

Evidently our quarry had gone down. 


SHARP turn of the rudder headed us 

for Barnegat Inlet, when it happened. 
Just as my line straightened out and I was 
about to reel in, at least eight feet of head, 
back and tail hugely swirled on the sur- 
face, came down on the lure, oh! so hard 
and then headed for China on one end of 
a number 21 thread 900 foot line. 

The boat was now right about face and 
following the fast receding fish at four 
miles an hour. I was sitting, hunched up 
in the swivel chair, with the shoulder 
harness attached to the reel and the seat 
butt rest doing its duty. Five hundred feet 
of line had smoked out through the guides 
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and still this salt sea speedster was accel- 
erating his pace, paying no apparent atten- 
tion to the pilot drag which I had set down 
hard. 

Then the fish sounded in sixty feet of 
water and all we could do was wait until 
our battler royal decided to move. This 
he soon did with a steady, resistless mo- 
tion, slowly working to the southward 
with over seven hundred feet of belly in 
the line. It was a decidedly open question 
which was the most tired, the tuna or I. 
The fight had been on for over thirty 
minutes with no sign of an appreciable 
weakening of our quarry. What was he 
made of—steel and rawhide? 


skiff disregarded wild gesticulations of | 


Jes: at this moment a fast moving sea 


the captain and started across our stern 
some seven hundred feet away. As the 
craft came on a line with us there was a 
tremendous lurch, my rod almost doubled 
and then the line became slack. Sickeningly 
weak and trembling I reeled in until a 
hookless, much scarred wooden squid came 
aboard. The shank had let go and pulled 
out of the squid. Curse my luck, anyway! 

While the above does not occur every 
day, there are more breathless, similar 
thrilling moments experienced by many 
New Jersey tuna anglers during a current 
season than we have any idea of. Just 
when our tackle should be right it goes 
wrong and in one flash, a goldem opportu- 
nity has turned to dross. 

One cannot be too careful in selecting 
the very best grade of equipment that 
money can buy for this form of angling. 
The rod, reel and line are put to tremen- 
dous strains and may last for a long time 
with ordinary sized fish and handling. But 
when that supreme moment arrives, hook- 
ing an exceptionally large tuna, every 
single detail must be perfection, if we are 
to expect a successful culmination to a 
terrific nerve and tackle straining battle, 
possibly lasting two or three hours. 

For ordinary tuna, those weighing not 
over one hundred pounds, a size 6/0 auto- 
matic drag tarpon reel filled with twenty- 
one or twenty-four thread line will suffice, 
when used in conjunction with an agate 
mounted split bamboo five and one-third 
foot tip weighing between nine and eleven 
ounces. Unfortunately, we cannot select the 
size fish that will take our hook. It may be 
a fifty, one hundred or three hundred 
pound fighter. Should it be a two hundred 
pounder, goodby tackle unless both angler 
and boatman are exceedingly expert. 

Probably a safer outfit might be a 9/0 
reel of similar type filled with number 
twenty-seven thread line. Large tuna could 
be nicely handled with it fastened to a rod 
having a thirteen ounce tip. This rig-up 
would be heavy for bluefish and bonito, 
good diversion when tuna are not about, 
but decidedly safer for the average rodster 
who is apt to get unduly excited when into 
one hundred pounds of bone and sinew, 
tipped off with a sixty horse power tail. 
Even with such sturdy tackle a single slip 
or false move spells disaster. 

Should one care to go in strong for this 
form of angling and make a try for the 
three or four hundred pounders, they 
should nick their pocket-book still deeper 
by investing in a 12/0 reel having a thirty- 
six thread line capacity of twelve hundred 
feet and a rod with seventeen or eighteen 
ounces of bamboo tip. It is the last word 
in heavy duty tackle for record breakers. 
_ Leaders and swivels are very important 
Items indeed. The former should not 
measure less than six feet long with a 
diameter of at least forty one thousandths 
of an inch. The writer uses rust-proof 
piano wire which is tremendously strong 
and not liable to kink. Some prefer soft 
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af One piece; no joints 
or stiff spots; guides 
can’t come loose; 
no ferrules to slip 
or turn. 


Hand ground taper 
and perfect temper 
give strength and 
action never before 
equaled. 


[3] 


Offset reel seat gives 
perfect balance. 
Reel can’t come 
loose or turn. 





[4] 


Superb casting ac 
tion requires only 
one-third the usual 
effort. Made in 
lengths from 3 
to 5 ft., 4 degrees 
of stiffness and 5 
different finishes, 
with 4 styles of reel 
seats and 5 styles 
of guides. For the 
veteran or the be 
ginner. 


WALL-EYED-PIKE 








To Make Your Fishing Trip 


SUCCESSFUL 


From Maine to California, and Florida to 
Hudsons Bay—wherever game fish strike 
the lure or take live bait—the True 
Temper Rod is voted without an equal. 


When introduced, this rod proved an 
instant success, Fishermen gave it every 
test of use and, we are afraid, misuse, 
without developing a single fault or flaw. 
Then they told their friends about it and, 
as a result, yearly sales have doubled and 
trebled since that time. 


The reason for this is found in the rod 
itself. No other fishing rod possesses 
such wonderful action in casting or in 
playing a fish. No other rod so well with- 
stands the strain of battling heavy game 
fish day after day without setting or 
breaking. The True Temper Rod is made 
in one piece, of rapier steel, with a clock- 
spring temper, and hand ground to a 
taper that gives perfect action. It will 
insure the success and enjoyment of your 
fishing trip. Catalog on request. 
Made and Guaranteed by 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


Sporting Goods Division 
General Offices: Cleveland,O. Factory: Geneva, O. 


RUE IEMPER 





FISHING Roos 
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pay no penal 


Whatever your favorite sport, 
enjoy the sun to the utmost 


HE warm breeze sings its duet 

with your reel tomorrow? Or is 
it the open road—the side of a shin- 
ing mountain—the peace of a grassy 
valley? No matter... 

Where summer sun is, there 
Unguentine serves. Don’t suffer from 
aulets, Apply this famous surgical 
dressing at the first touch of burn. It 
eases the smart instantly. It protects 
against blistering, heals quickly. It 
prevents the formation of poisonous 
sunburn toxins. 

With Unguentine you needn’t lose 
a minute of summer. Be sure a tube 
is in your kit tonight. For cuts, 
bruises, insect bites, too. At your 
druggist’s, 50c. The Norwich Phar- 
macal Company, Norwich, N. Y. 
Canada—193 Spadina Ave., 
Toronto. 








The Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Department FS-8, Norwich, N. 
Please send me a free oc tube 
of Unguentine and “ yee 2 o Do” 
by M. W. Stofer, M. 
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stranded wire, claiming that it pulls 
straight after kinking. This is mainly a 
matter of personal opinion. 

4/0 swivels should be strong enough for 
any eventualities, providing the. barrel or 
box parts are made of hard metal and the 








Above: Block tin squid 
Below: Cedar with metal head 


ring pin heads are good and heavy. So 
there is no likelihood of their pulling 
out. 

There are numerous hooks on the mar- 
ket, with the hollow pointed, brazed eye 
variety leading by a wide margin. They 
should possess an extremely large barb 
that will stay put when it is driven home. 
Sizes 12/0 and 14/0 are very popular 
among Tuna wise disciples. 

Linen lines of first quality cost real 
money and frequently save us a world of 
trouble. It is quite generally agreed that 
the hand laid, long flax ones dyed green 
prove the most dependable. They test be- 
tween two and one-half and three pounds 
to the thread when wet. Thus a thirty-six 


thread cuttyhunk will stand a dead weight 
pull of nearly ninety-five pounds. A quick 
snap reduces the strength, at that instant, 
about forty percent. 

It is merely a safeguard for the angler 





Lampwick tuna squid 


to gird himself with a harness rod holder 
which greatly lessens the strain put on 
one’s abdominal muscles, doing away with 
the danger of injury, ever present when 
the ordinary rod belt is employed. These 








Dead natural bait rig 


go over one’s shoulders and around the 
lower part of the back, putting the strain 
where it can be the most easily carried. 
Clever boatmen, who know just what 
to do in every emergency, are hard to 
find. A good tuna and boatwise man at 
the helm unquestionably increases the 
angler’s chances of landing large fish at 






Nickel trolling spoon 


least thirty-three and one-third percent, 
while an inexperienced or excitable guide 
usually offsets the most skilful rodster’s 
expert handling of a record breaker by 
the same percentage. This accounts for the 
fact that professional Southern guides, 
who move “up North” with their boats in 
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latter June, are engaged weeks in advance 
by knowing sportsmen, realizing their 
true worth. 

A fast craft is necessary if one wants 
to make the offshore twenty or twenty- 
five mile journey and be on the grounds 
during the most propitious fishing periods. 
These are usually the early morning or 
evening hours preceding dark. Tuna feed 
best at these times. 

It is no uncommon sight now to see 
from thirty to forty boats trolling back 
and forth over the watery highways 
stretching between Barnegat City and 
Beach Haven, New Jersey. Five years ago 
it was unusual for more than two or three 
boats to be in quest of the same species 
at concurrent times. When this form of 
sea angling becomes better known there is 
no question but that the devotees of rod 
and reel will give it far heavier play, re- 
sulting in a greater number of boats built 
for that purpose and competent guides be- 
ing available. 

There is a decided novelty in store for 
the anglers who have not given this form 
of angling a try with the chance of having 
exciting experiences that may not even 
dim with age. 


STUDY THE WATER 
By Ladd Plumley 


N a trip to the Rogue River, the 

Pacific Coast Nipigon, an illustra- 
tion was given to me of the amazing dif- 
ference of various portions of a river as to 
chances for the best fish. A gentleman who 
is an expert with the fly and who knows 
the Rogue well took me in his car to a 
stretch of the river. At that place the river 
was wide and a county wagon and auto 
ferry connected the highway on the op- 
posite sides of the river. Several fishermen 
were casting in the rapid at the head of a 
long smoothish reach, and anglers in two 
boats were also doing their best to get 
steelhead trout. 

We jointed our rods and prepared for 
action, Leaving the car I accompanied my 
companion across the river on the ferry 
boat, an ingenious contrivance, which 
made use of the heavy current to propel 
itself in each direction alternately by a 
trolley on a wire cable and changeable lee 
boards below the boat. 

When on the other side my companion 
took me to a point of rocks which pro- 
jected slightly into the current. “Go to 
that rock,” said my friend, “and cast 
directly out and let your fly swing down 
with the current. You are certain to get 
hitched to a steelhead.” 

Here once more I thanked my generous 
friend, who himself could have taken the 
fine steelhead which at my third cast 
broke the water, and after the usual 
spectacular battle with steelhead trout was 
safely beached. 

Now that rock was not larger than a 
bushel basket, and it was one of many, 
and for a full quarter of a mile below that 
particular place the water appeared pretty 
much the same. It can also be mentioned 
that the fish my generous friend gave me 
happened to be the only steelhead taken 
during our stay on that part of the river. 
He told me that he had taken several fine 
steelhead standing exactly where he placed 
me, and one which was about eight pounds 
in weight. 

It certainly seems strange that with a 
river as large as the Rogue certain places 
are productive for the angler while long 
stretches of the river yield nothing but 
smallish, ordinary river trout with some 
cutthroat trout. The angler who visits 
the Rogue River for the first time had 
better employ a local guide who knows the 
river well, and the same thing is true 
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La ANG € ——AAUZUST 
about large trout waters generally. 
When I first reached the river une place 
near the house where I stayed, a “riffle,” 
as it is locally called, seemed to hold many 


steelhead, and at first 1 wondered why | 
this particular water seemed pretty certain | 
for a fine trout when in some other similar | 


places steeltead were not plentiful. But a 
local angler put me wise. Crawfish were 
yery abundant in that particular riffle, but, 
later, when crawfish seemed to have disap- 


peared, there were no steelhead in that 


Fishing heavy water from a boat 


rifle. Generally steelhead are found in the 
vicinity of spawning salmon, simply be- 
cause they feed on the eggs of the salmon. 

For many miles where I fished the 
splendid river, riffles, heavy rapids or 
sometimes rather gentle rapids, but always 
with swift currents, alternated with 
smooth but rather swift water, such 
smooth stretches being a quarter-mile or 
more in length. I took no steelhead at all 
in the smooth places; all my steelhead 
were taken in the riffles, and generally 
where below there swung a kind of eddy. 
[he steelhead prefers rapid water, but at 
the same time doubtless an eddy accumu- 
lates surface and underwater food. 


LTHOUGH steelheads are generally 
found in the riffles, there is an ex- 
ception which is important. A big steel- 
head will sometimes be found in the swift 
slick water just before the tumbling water 
of a riffle begins. Frequently steelhead 
found in this water will smash on the 
surface, although generally steelhead take 
the fly below the water. 

I have the notion that if a dry fly could 
be used over such slick water it would be 
cagerly taken, but it is very difficult to 
obtain a safe position where a dry fly 
could be employed in the orthodox man- 
ner, both because of the necessity of wad- 
ing far out in heavy water and that the 
current in such places is extremely rapid. 
Still, if provided with body waders, it 
might be accomplished at the top of some 
of the more gentle riffles. I myself had 
only thigh waders and did not risk the 
attempt. 

The banks of the Rogue are frequently 
of hardened lava, for far back in the his- 




















2 of 7 Muskies taken on the 


Musky Oriental! 


ENCLOSE photos of two of the seven Muskies I took on your 

Musky Oriental Wiggler on my recent Northern Wisconsin 
trip. I have used your pork rind minnows for years with great suc- 
cess, but never used your Musky Oriental Wiggler until this sum- 
mer, and I don’t think they can be beat. 


“I landed seven Muskies in Spirit Lake, Northern Wisconsin, in only a short 
time. When some tourists from Michigan, Indiana and Missouri weren't hav- 
ing any luck with the lures they were using, they asked me what I was using, 
and started at once for Eagle River to get some pork rind minnows. : 


“T find your lures practically weedless and 
just the thing to cast in the weed beds where 
the Muskies lie. They sure seem to attract 


| the Muskies more than any other lure I 
| have ever used. 








“Have also used your pork rind minnows 
through the New England states in both salt 
and fresh water and also on the West Coast 
and have always found them fish getters. 

LAWRENCE H. HELMER 
Green Bay, Wis.” 


So whatever it is you are going after this 
trip—salt or fresh water—bass, muskies. 01 
what-have-you—don’t let your kit be shy 
some Foss pork rind minnows and genuine 
Foss pork strips. You may be good at alibis 
—but fish on the stringer are lots more fun! 


AL FOSS 


Patentee and Manufacturer of the Pork Rind Minnow 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Originator, 


9508 Quincy Avenue 






Oriental Wiggler $1.00 
4 or % oz. All Red, all 
White, or Red and White. 


Little Egypt Wiggler 75c. \ 
Weight % oz. 





Foss Frog Wiggler $1.00. 
No. 12—% oz. 1/0 hook. 
No. 11—% oz. 3/0 hook. 
Larger hooks if ordered. 

rass or nickel finish— 
different colored streamers. 





Shimmy Wiggler $1.00. 
% or oz. Brass or 
nickel finish — different 


colored streamers. 


45c—Bass 
Musk 
and Fly 
Spinner 
sizes 








gler 50c. 





Jazz Wiggler 50c. Y or 
% of 





J. F. Cubberley, of a 4 


neapolis, with 33-%4 Ib. 
Lake Trout caught fn Lac 
La Croix with Dardevle. 


“‘Dardevle’”’? Caught 
this 33% lb. Trout— 


DaRDEVLE has never had an equal. 
From the time the Old Boy hits the 
water you begin to get action. A list 
of Dardevle users looks like a Blue 
Book of Anglers—You can tell the 
boys who use them—they always get 
more than sunburn. 
















Used Successfully 
With All Game Fish 


irresistible at- 
traction about Dardevle 
for Trout, Bass, Muskies, 
Wall-Eyes and Pickerel— 
North, East, West or 
South: the game fish all 
show their preference for 
the Dardevle family. 
You don't need experi- 
ence—If you don't be- 
lieve it—what a thrill 
you have coming when 
you put one on the 
end of your line. 


At Your Dealers 


The best dealers every- 
where carry the Dar- 
devle, the Dardevlet 
and the Imp—they are 
offered in a variety of 
finishes and colors and ; 
your dealer will be glad 
to show you the full 
line— 


Write for FREE Catalog in Colors 


Canadian Distributors: 
Canada Needle & Fishing Tackle Co., Ltd. 
76 West Wellington Street, Toronto 


Lou J. Eppinger 
“Outfitters of Sportsmen” 
Dept. “C”, 131-135 Cadillac Square 
Detroit, Mich. 


“Gateway to Canadian Game Fish and Big Game” 


There's an 


Dardev ~ 


Old Boy 
Himse If” 


ounce. 
Price 
95¢ 
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tory of the region, thousands and thou- 
sands of years ago, the great crater, now 
the two-thousand-foot-deep Crater Lake, 
at the head of the river, belched forth its 
mighty flow and must have made the 
Rogue River a stream of liquid lava. 

For many miles of the river’s course, 
in its smoother places, lava banks rise 
abruptly, and for the bed of the river 
itself we find smooth hardened lava, locally 
called “cement.” In many places you 
can wade in water not above your knees 
on a lava platform and just beyond you 
the wall drops perpendicularly many feet, 
in places, like that near the town of Gold 
Hill and elsewhere, said to be twenty to 
thirty feet in depth. Now although in 
these smooth places where you can make 
your cast in comparatively quiet water, 
generally out into a swift current, steel- 
head are not found, it is in just these 
places where you find the largest cut- 
throat of the river. 

I heard of one which was taken on a 
spinner and which weighed six pounds, 
but I myself took nothing larger than two 
pounds in cutthroats. At the edge of lava 
beds a good cutthroat will rise in just the 
manner of an eastern brook trout, smash- 
ing the surface in its eagerness for the fly. 
They leap from the water and give good 
play but not the rapid and long runs of 
the steelhead. 

It can also be mentioned that on the 
table the cutthroat rivals the eastern brook 
trout as to flavor, in fact in my opinion 
exceeds as a table fish the brook trout. 
The flesh is of deep rich pinkness, firm in 
texture, reminding one of the flesh of the 
sea-run trout of eastern Canada. 

Too many fishermen take it for granted 
that because a trout or black bass water 
has a big reputation all you have to do is 
to fish almost anywhere. For small 
streams the plan may work, but even 
there it is uncertain. For large trout waters 
and for black bass lakes where the fisher- 
man is a novice on the water he should at 
once seek advice. This is always easy to 
get, even if a guide is not employed. 

Local tackle dealers will tell the best 
places, or local fishermen, who have lived 
for years near the water, are generous in 
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giving advice to the visiting angler. Of 
course where you are camping in a wilder- 
ness on waters new to you and perhaps 
new to your guide, if you have one, you 
must do your own experimenting. But 
always study the water you fish carefully, 
Note the character of bank and river 
where you take fish and generally the 
same character in other stretches will also 
give the best chances. 


oe fishermen know that there are 
only certain portions of a salmon river 
where fly fishing is to be had. To the 
ordinary trout fisherman a salmon pool 
looks nothing like a trout pool. In his 
“The American Salmon-fisherman,” Har- 
per and Bros., publishers, Henry P. Wells 
says, “Places which seem to furnish every 
requisite for a salmon elysium are shunned 
for others which apparently ‘offer no 
special inducement. Nothing about salmon- 
fishing will probably astonish the ex- 
perienced trout-fisherman, if unprepared, 
more than his first introduction to a 
‘salmon-pool.’ In his mind a pool calls up 
a vision of a deep dark basin.” He goes 
on to tell us his own introduction to a 
“salmon-pool,” which was only a piece of 
water with a slight current and the surface 
with “wrinkles an inch or two high.” 

A naturalist will tell us that the reason 
why fish of any kind are plentiful in one 
place and absent in another is because 
food for fish is abundant in some places 
and absent in others, but as we cannot for 
ourselves find out where fish food is 
plentiful we are left either to the advice 
of those who know the best places, or 
personal experiment. In salmon fishing 
there are other reasons why salmon prefer 
certain stretches, and very likely even with 
trout fishing in ordinary streams food is 
not the only reason why fish are plentiful 
or are absent. 

For the angler who has but a short two 
weeks or so for his annual outing careful 
and persistent study of the water he 
fishes for the first two or three days and 
constantly asking the advice of those 
familiar with the water, will enable him 
to get fish where hit and miss methods 
will only bring failure. 


GETTING YOUR MONEY’S WORTH 


HEN you see a man rushing along 

a trout stream, slipping over rocks, 
splashing water with his waders and dis- 
turbing things in general, you may well 
believe that that man is not getting his 
money’s worth. He may think he is, but 
he’s cheating himself. He hasn’t time to 
listen to the notes of the woodthrush sing- 


ing in the hemlock grove. 


He doesn’t know that it’s one of the 
finest days of the year. He can scarcely 
tell you whether the sky is blue or gray. 
Sometimes in his eagerness to catch fish 
he defeats his own purpose. 

Such an angler may be so anxious to 
reach a pool two bends ahead of him that 
he fails to see the rise of a splendid trout 
two rod lengths to the fore. 

If we are going to make the most of our 
fishing and hunting opportunities, we shall 
simply have to slow down enough to con- 
centrate on every possibility. If we do this 
we are going to have plenty of time to 
see nature at her best. 

Most people work too fast and they play 
in the same manner. If we could only re- 
member that a vacation is not a time to 
pile up speed records, or to cover distance, 
but rather a period in which we may 
relax, take things easy and soak up as 
much of the out-of-doors as is possible in 
our allotted space of time, assuredly we 
should be far better off. 


The following article was written by 
Dr. O. M. Moore. It contains so much of 
what its title implies, the psychology of 
sport, that it would be well for every out- 
doorsman to read it carefully and take 
unto himself its message. 

A fan is not necessarily a sportsman, 
but only an enthusiastic admirer of sports. 
A true sportsman must take an active 
part. 
Not many golfers would enjoy witness- 
ing a golf game from a grand stand seat, 
but, to obtain its benefits they must play 
the game themselves, and, excepting per- 
haps to a professional, the score is only 
incidental. The mental, and, we might add, 
the moral training consisting of the exer- 
cise of courtesy, the almost certain fail- 
ure that follows an exhibition of temper 
or an attempt to show off; resisting the 
temptation to improve the lie of the ball, 
or to ignore counting a dubbed shot, is 
character building of the first order. 

Then also in a purely physical sense, 
the exchange of hard pavements for soft 
green turf, the presence and songs of 


birds, the frisking of squirrels, the ex- 
posure to the healthful sunlight and other 
electro-magnetic vibrations from the sun, 
—sunlight is a composite of vibrations of 
different wave lengths, consisting of 80% 
invisible heat rays, 13% visible rays and 
7% Ultra Violet rays,—this has been the 
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environment of humanity from time im- 
memorial and is now largely withheld by 
modern clothing and our sedentary occu- 
pation. 

These are some of the benefits that ac- 
crue from an intermission in a sedentary 
life to periods of out-door activities and 
healthful exercise. 

Work is not exercise. Exercise is ac- 
tivity accompanied by pleasurable emo- 
tions and change in our routine of life. 
These factors are true of all outdoor 
sports. The true sportsman realizes that 
the results of his day’s activities cannot 
be weighed in pounds or counted in num- 
bers, for he realizes that he can and does 
have successful days as a hunter when he 


does not bag a single bird or as a fisherman 
on days when the fish refuse to strike. 

The pseudo-sportsman who lies in am- 
bush until he can fire into a flock of ducks 
on the water is not a sportsman but a 
pot-hunter. A fisherman also, who exceeds 
a normal or legal catch is in the same 
class. Mere killing is—or should not be 
a sport. Sport is rather a matching of the 
skill of the hunter or fisherman against 
the defensive tactics of the game. 

Therefore one bird brought down at 
long range gives more satisfaction than 
a murderous onslaught on a flock at close 
range. To kill for the love of killing is 
not sport but barbarism, and does not 
give a kindly reaction, so we, as sports- 
men, justify our actions by moderation 
and legitimate benefits received, always 
remembering that in one sense we are 
blood-brothers to all created living things, 
because Chlorophyl, the green pigment of 
plant or vegetable life, and Hematin, the 
red pigment of the blood of all vertebrate 
animals including man, when separated 
from their disassociation products, are 
identical, namely Hematic Acid, hence the 
close relationshtp, and there could be no 
life on earth, neither vegetable nor animal, 
without the aid of the 7% Ultra Violet in- 
visible rays. Therefore, how essential it is 
that we should embrace every opportunity 
to avail ourselves of the benefits of out- 
door life. 
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The One Camera : 





Great spurt of magnificent action ...a thou- 
sandth of a second, then gone forever. Graflex 
...the one camera for “difficult” pictures— 
with it they cease to be difficult. .« 4 « 


Graflex is the one camera which shows the ac- 
tion in the finder exactly as on the negative, and 
all guess work is eliminated in the focusing. 


There’s a Graflex priced within reach of eyery- 
body. Series “B”—314’x41%4"—speed up to 
1/1000 second—$80. Other models $85 to $375 





NE of the legitimate results of out- | 


door life is the temporary period of 
relief from an onrushing, soul-destroying 
and seemingly purposeless civilization, to 


Featured by A Good Dealer Everywhere 


slip back for a few days or even hours to | 


primitive conditions when humanity was 
in closer communion with nature, which 
freshens and revives us from the now 
necessary battles of life. 

Some of our most pleasant memories 
are of mornings spent in a boat on an 
inland lake, to see the clouds mirrored in 
the water, hear the call of the water-fowl, 
to feel the morning breeze in our faces, 
to hear the lapping of the water against 
the gunwales. Oh boy! That’s the life. 
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$ 500 
Bull’s- 
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Straight Shooting 
Level Wind 


Meisselb 


Bait Casting Reel 


AKE ON fish that can give you a fight. 

Sock the Big Ones—real oldtimers. 
Nail those “live sawlogs” when you spot 
them on the feed. Quick, true-to-the- 
mark casts right when and where wanted, 
with your straight-shooting Meisselbach 
No. 10 Bull’s-Eye Level Wind. A delight 
all day, invaluable for’ night fishing. 

Large, sturdy, with ample capacity for 
strong lines—yet light. Pillars anchored 
deep and firm in Permo end plates 










— 





the strain in reeling strong, heavy fish. 
Genuine Meisselbach design and workman- 
ship—famous nearly 40 years. Precision- 
cut gears, worm and pinions; long-life 
bearings. Free running, silent, fine bal- 
ance. Highest value for the price; fully 
guaranteed. 

Choice of black, brown, green or red end 
plates. Sold by the best dealers. Insist on 
the Meisselbach No. 100. Write us for Com- 

plete Catalog of all famous Meissel- 








—no wrack or twist, no matter what bach Reels for every use—FREE 


The A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co. 
2826 Taylor Street 


Division of The General Industries Co. 
Elyria, Ohio 
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A cold-proof sleeping pouch 


Fie ad ana 










Light, warm, comfortable as eiderdown 

but costs a whole lot less! 
Style 65 de- 
signed for 
severe tests of 
cold and storm 
for the out- 
doorsman who 
needs a light 
weight, good, warm sleeping bag at a low price. 30 x 78 inches 
with pillow attached. Bottom of storm king finish duck, abso- 
lutely ‘water and moisture proof. 


Send for free catalog which also describes Kapo Kant Sink garments 


K AP PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. F 
10¢ each value—assort- 


76 Traverse Street, Boston, Mass. 
TO SPORTSMEN TROUT FLIES ment of 20—$1.00. 25¢ 
each value Dry Flies eyed or to gut assortment of 
12—$1.00. 

BASS FLIES 25¢ each value—assortment 
of 15—$2.00. $1.00 value 

Guinea Hackles special fly—60¢ each. 

Satisfaction or Money Back 


FISHERMAN’S SUPPLY CO., Dept. F, 
Jefferson & Olive Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 














Don’t fail to write, right now for Free 

Sample of The “Icthy-ho” Hook for 
Address 

Nashville, Tenn. 


live minnow fishing 
LOUIS C. MATHEY 





























© Enjoy Your Camping Out Nights 
With a Perfection Air Bed 


O cots, no trailers needed. Just open your grip and unroll 

your air bed. Inflated in a jiffy—always insures a comfortable 
night's rest. Made of pure rubber with detachable khaki cover. 
Furnished in five standard stock sizes, at pre-war prices. A num. 
ber of our mattresses made 25 years ago, are still in use. 


Send for circular 105 with 
illustrated, complete details. 













Dealers and Agents wanted everywhere. 


— 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





124-128 Atlantic Avenue 
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SOME CAT! 


HIS 101 pound catfish, of the opelou- 

sas variety, was taken from the 
Neches River at the mouth of Spring creek, 
14 miles west of Jasper, Texas, on Satur- 
day, May 5, 1928. 

Jim Crawford and Ott Ferguson, 
hunters and trappers of this vicinity, and 
Dr. T. R. Ogden, local physician, made 
the catch on a trot line on a number 8-0 
Kirby hook. This fish measured 55 inches 





They don’t come much larger 


| from nose to tail, 14 inches across the head, 


8 inches between the eyes, and 39 inches in 
circumference at the abdomen. 

In the picture, from left to right, are Jim 
Crawford, Mitch Holton, Dr. Ogden and 
Ott Ferguson.—J. M. RatciirrF. 


BUG CASTING 
By J. P. Hastings 


HE sport of bug casting for bass, 
fe he and pike, is becoming in- 
creasingly popular. If you have never 
tried it you ought to do so this summer. 

For one thing, you are using as light 
tackle as is consistent with heavy fish and 
your rod being of the long, pliant fly type, 
gives the hooked quarry a chance to dis- 


| play all the fighting qualities it possesses. 


Another point in favor of bug casting is 
that you are fishing on, or just under, the 
surface. You see the strike of the bass, 
which is one of the big thrills of fishing, 
and as you are fishing near the boat, ac- 
curate casting becomes a part of the game. 

Very often you may fish the rise as do 
our English cousins in dry fly fishing on 
the placid chalk streams of the British 
Isles. When a big bass boils up in the 
lily pads ahead of you it is real fun to try 
to put your lure right on top of his nose. 

The outfit for bug casting should in- 
clude first of all the finest fly rod you can 
afford. Some anglers like a 914 foot rod, 
but I prefer one 9 feet in length with 
plenty of punch and wallop in its split 
bamboo joints. I like a rod weighing about 
5% ounces. For such a weapon you need 
an enamel line, generally about size D, 
and 25 to 30 yards are all you will want, 
unless you happen to be fishing in a coun- 
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try where you may expect a strike from 
a muskalonge or a great northern pike. 
In that case you may wish to splice about 
50 yards of number 12 Cuttyhunk linen 
line to your casting line to act as a back- 
ing. If you do this you will have to have 
a large single action reel with a slightly 
wider drum than is usual to accommodate 
the extra yardage of line. 

Bug casting is simply fly casting, only 
you use the many fly rod light lures now 
on the market in place of artificial flies. 
Some of these are made in the form of 
cork bodied imitation bugs with extrava- 
gant wings of peacock feathers, bright 
yellow, crimson or sombre gray bodies, 
the color supplied with a coat of enamel. 
Or you may use deer hair bugs. They are 
weird creations all, but on the whole most 
successful. The feathered minnows, too, 
are very good, as are also large wet flies 
with a spinner in combination. 

In speaking of lures we must not forget 
to include the excellent fly rod plugs 
which are merely small size brothers of 
the regular bait casting plugs. They usual- 
ly float on the surface until retrieved by 
the caster when they enter the water to a 
depth of 5 or 6 inches, doing an erratic, 
crazy, fantastic dance. 


epepy for bug fishing should be 
from 3 to 6 feet in length and in order 
to stand the shock of striking a heavy bass, 
they ought to be of fairly stout gut, such 
as the sizes known as Padron or Marana. 
Popularly these weights are known as 
bass and heavy bass. As you use only one 
bug at a time, you will need two loops, 
one at the line end and the terminal loop 
which should be about two inches in length 
so you may slip it through the eye of the 
hook on which the bug is tied, pull it 
over the body of the lure and up snugly. 

In fishing bugs and fly rod light lures, 
the principle is exactly the same as in fly 
casting. The cast is made by shooting the 
line out in back of you and then forward 
to the spot aimed at. A word of caution 
should be given and that is, allow plenty 
of time for the back cast. Fly rod lures 
are considerably heavier than artificial 
flies and if you make the back cast too 
soon you will find that your lure will go 
spinning off the end of your leader. The 
reason, of course, is that if your line has 
not straightened out, there is a consider- 
able loop at the end and the forward cast 
acts like the snap of a whip, taking the 
lure off neatly. 

Unless there is a heavy wind blowing 
at your back, you can tell how much time 
to give the back cast by waiting for the 
little pull which indicates that your line 
has straightened out to its full extent. 
When you feel this pull, start the forward 
cast slowly and with increasing momen- 
tum until your rod is at about a 45° 
angle in front of you. Then, when the 
lure has straightened out about four feet 
above the water on the forward cast, you 
will find you can shoot several yards of 


line which is held loosely in your left hand, | 
giving considerable distance to your cast. | 





Do not be overly anxious about trying | 


for distance. Accuracy is the thing. The 
man who can place his bug accurately at 


35 feet is going te catch more fish than | 


one who casts 75 feet, but always has sev- 


eral odd yards of line stringing around | 


his neck and his bug doing flip-flops and 
somersaults over the surface of the water. 

Then, too, when you have more line 
than you can easily control, it is not the 
simplest matter in the world to strike a 
fish which has risen. There is a good 
chance that you will miss far more strik- 
ing fish than you will hook. 

In bug casting it is best to manipulate 
the lure slowly. Just pull it along with a 











Always Carry a Spare 
Fishing Line 








For the fourth year, 
the Ashaway Crandall's 
American Finish Fly 
Line stands out as 
America's best by far. 
Repeating the popular- 
ity of the famous Ash- 
away Original Cutty- 
hunk, the holder of so 
many World's Records 
for taking big game fish 
in the oceans, 








Every Ashaway Line is 
Guaranteed satisfactory to 
you or your money back. 





please write to us. 


"Can't get away from an Ashaway”’ 


SHAWAY 
ip Fishing Lines 


OUNTLESS fishermen of great experience find the 
Ashaway Crandall’s American Finish Fly Line gives 
them valuable increase in accuracy and delicacy—so impor- 
tant for getting strikes. Particularly, strikes from big fish. 


There is more weight in it, its smooth finish shoots better, 
its great pliability gives better control. And a Big One can 
be played with more confidence. The remarkable tough and 
elastic Crandall’s soft finish—original and exclusive—indefi- 
nitely preserves the original strength of the super-quality silk. 

Select Ashaway Fishing Lines for greatest satisfaction. Made in 


every needed style, size and color for all fresh-water and salt-water 
fishing. Moderately priced. Ask your dealer. If he does not supply you, 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co., Box 632, Ashaway, Rhode Island 





Lines for every kind of fishing—used around the World. Made in Ashaway since 1824 








H Send for free copy of ‘‘Ashaway Fish Stories’’ 








“For Casting, I Never Handled Better” 


*‘Have taken salmon up to 42% 
Ibs.—I like the feel, the lay on 
the reel, ease of backlash elimi- 
nation and astonis shed at the low 
price of your ‘‘Pussy Willow’’— 
the core vis correct—no drying 


RS ey 
Fini Fes. 


‘ 
}\ Pu Te SSY WILLOS 





HIGHEST QUALITY ne cessary. 
JABAN SILKCASTING LINE Write for samples, oe and testimonials, 
KORRECT KOR LINE CO Ask your Dealer “Korrect Kor” 
mse yop KOR LINE Co. 
a 528 Bay St. Luzerne, N. Y, 
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Sead for Catalog in Colors, 
S. E. KNOWLES CO 
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“Greatest bait I ever saw, for either Pike or Bass!” 
Writes H. N. Jefferson, Wilmington, Delaware | 


hy 1iNih cee 
NY 


PAT. APP. FOR 





Sensational metal minnow, exact size—Price $1.00 


FRED ARBOGAST 


(Professional Champion Bait Caster) 


Akron, O. 


























One of many 
Wiguins-Oreno 
catches, 





a Fish-Getter 
for 25 Years 


cART Wiggins, the famous 
Chicago sportsman, and his 
citcle of friends have taken 
countless bass and muskie 
with this triple spinner, Red 
Ibis fly lure. Wiggins de- 
signed it 25 years ago. Now, 
W iggins-Oreno is a South Bend pro- 
duct. Everyone can get the thrill 
of its fish-taking merit. Can be case 
Side vi 0 into shore pockets or weeds, being 
PorkChunk.show. Practically weedless. Rides upright 
ing thickness of @/ways. 2 sizes, Bass or Muskie. 
chunk and strips. Acall dealers. Write for catalog. 





Oreno Pork Chunk 
Only fringed pork 
on the market. 


a= 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of Fishing Tackle 
South Bend, Ind. 


2264 High Street. 





Made under J. P. Shannon Patents. 


IN DEMAND 
by Both Fish and Fishermen 


O other spoon bait can compare 
LN with the “Musky” Shannon for 
attractiveness. It is irresistible to 
the “musky”, And other game fish 
take it very readily. It is irresistible 
also to fishermen because it casts 
easily, is well adapted to trolling, 
goes through all weeds easily, and 
is a dead sure fish getter. Also fine 
for salt water game fish. Standard 
colors and patterns with 3%-inch 
spoons and 6-0 double stout hooks— 
barbed or barbless. Price each 
$1.00. If your dealer cannot supply 
you send direct. 


a 
SHANNON TWiN SPINNERS 


BARBLESS HOOK FLIES 


Trout Flies—24 patterns. No. 4, 6, 8 


10 and 12 hook. Each 20¢ or $2.40 dor 
Dry Files—No snell. 12 patterns. No 
7, 12 and 14 hook. Each 25c or $2.80 


Jor. 
Inverted Bass Flies—No. 1-0 ringed 


hook, no snell, 14 patterns. Each 40c 
or $4.60 doz. 
Send for Handsome Catalog 


of Jamison Fish Getting Lures. 
The W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
Dept. 28 


7395S. CaliforniaAvenue Chicago, Ill. 








| 





dragging motion and let it bob up and 
down on the surface of the water. It isn’t 
necessary to retrieve the lure very far. If 
Mr. Bass happens to be in the neighbor- 
hood and is interested in your bug 
feathered minnow, or what are you fish- 
ing with? he will start something very 
suddenly. 

When the strike comes he may surprise 
you by spouting water like a miniature 
geyser. Then all you’ve got to do is set 
the hook and enjoy yourself for the next 
few minutes. Bug fishing, believe me, is 
about as good fun as any angler may wish 


| lor. 


AUGUST AND THE FISHING 
CONTEST 


E is a lucky angler who fishes during 

August in most sections of the coun- 
try. This is particularly true of the last 
two weeks of the month. 

Game fish invariably become active 
again, having recovered somewhat from 
the heat of July. Early morning and late 
evening, as usual, are the best times to fish. 

At sundown a noticeable coolness creeps 
intu the air. On the lakes mist wraiths rise 
in ghostly forms from the surface of the 
water. It is a forerunner of the autumn to 
come. This month should be the anglers’ 
golden harvest. The fishing normally is 
second only to that of June. 

If you are interested in trout fishing 
you will find that in spite of low water 
many an old brown, speckled or rainbow 
trout may be enticed by a carefully fished 
fly. The bass fisherman finds August one 
of the very best of months. If you like to 
use a bait casting rod and plugs or light 
lures there is no reason why you should 
not be able to hook that large bass which 
has evaded you all summer, 

It may be the very fish which will win 
you a place of honor and a valuable prize 
in the 1928 Fishing Contest. 

We want to remind readers that it is 
never too late to get into the competition. 
If you have had no success with the big 
ones during the early part of the summer, 
there is every reason to believe that success 
will smile upon you during this fishing 
month. 

August marks the beginning of the 
muskalonge fishing. If you have in mind 
a prize winning muskie your chances will 
be increasingly good from the middle of 
this month right on up to the middle of 
October. Great northern pike, too, become 
active again, and there is always a chance 
to land a prize winning wall-eye. Get right 
into the spirit of the thing and you may be 
one of the successful ones. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


LANDLOCKED SALMON AND 
LAKE TROUT 


FisuinG Epitor: 

To settle a bet will you please describe the 
difference, if any, between landlocked salmon or 
salmon trout and the species of lake trout caught 
in the Great Lakes? Also are any of them caught 
in Lake Erie? 

Enclosed is a self-addressed and stamped en- 
velope for answer. 

GerorGE PEMBERTON. 


Comment: We do not like to be called upon 
to settle bets as it is sometimes a means of 
creating bad feeling, but we can state the fol- 
lowing as facts: 

You say in your letter landlocked salmon or 
salmon trout. The landlocked salmon and the 
salmon trout are two different fish. The former 
is a true salmon while the latter is a charr, com- 
monly referred to as trout. 

The scientific name of the landlocked salmon 
is Salmo Sebago. In reality it is a sub-species 
of the Atlantic salmon, Salmo salar, which 
for many years has been confined or land- 
locked in fresh water lakes. The species rarely 
reaches a weight greater than eight to ten pounds. 
Even where access to salt water is given land- 
locked salmon prefer to remain in fresh water. 

The fish you refer to as salmon trout is the 





real lake trout, sometimes called gray trout and 
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mackinaw trout. The fish whose scientific name 


.is Christivomer namaycush is am distrib- 


uted throughout all the Great Lakes, including 
Michigan, Superior, Huron, Ontario, Erie, 
many of the fresh water lakes of New York 
such as Champlain, Canandaigua, Seneca, and 
farther west, Lake of the Woods, Nipigon, Ni. 
pissing, Lake Batiscan, Lake Manitoba, etc. ete, 
If there _ is any further doubt, referring to 
American Food and Game Fishes by Jordan and 
Evermann will straighten out your dithculties, 
FisuineG Epitor, 


FISHING SMALL STREAM 


FisHinG Epitor: 

I am a novice at trout fishing and would ap- 
preciate a little of your good advice. My only 
trout fishing was done at Rock Creek last July, 
Rock Creek is about 300 miles north of us in 
the mountains. This creek is a small stream 
skirted with brush and windfalls, naturally a 
hard stream to fish, but with plenty of trout, 
Trout range from six to ten inches in length. 
A steel rod seems more practical than a split 
bamboo. 

Please give me your opinion as to the kind of 
rod, reel and line, also the weight of rod and 
line and kind of leader you think more adapted 
to fishing in this sort of a stream. Also what 
kind of flies, dry and wet, are best adapted to 


this kind of fishing. 
W. P. Lane. 

Comment: For your use, fishing the kind of 
streams you describe, a steel rod not over 8% 
feet in length would perhaps be the proper 
thing. An 8 foot steel rod might be very use- 
ful. But there is no reason why a split bamboo 
should not be used. Get one of the lightest 
rods available and by all means a fly rod with 
the reel below the hand. 

Any kind of single action reel will do, though 
a narrow spool fly reel will be better because it 
does not have a tendency to tangle up your line. 
Aluminum alloy reels of the disc type are good. 
You will want a small size. 

The proper kind of line is an enamel line 
about 25 yards in length and for the rod des- 
cribed an E weight would be about right. 

Use medium or regular trout leaders for wet 
fly fishing, with not over one dropper loop, as 
two flies on small streams are ample. The right 
length is 6 feet. For dry fly fishing use a 6 or 74% 
foot tapered leader in weight from regular to 
XX drawn gut. 

Patterns of flies are determined almost entirely 
by the section of the country in which you 
fish. Take both wet and dry flies on number 10 
and 12 hooks, with perhaps a very few patterns 
on number 8. In your section flies which should 
be successful are March brown, Cahill, whirling 
dun, royal coachman, professor and brown pal- 
mer, 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


TACKLE PROBLEMS 


Fisu1nc Epitor: 

I would be very much obliged if you would 
answer the following questions. You will find a 
stamped addressed envelope for your convenience. 

What kind of baits are best for bass fishing, 
for trout fishing, for pickerel ? 

What size hooks are best for trout flies—for 
New Jersey fishing? 

What kind of an outfit should one have for 
bait casting? 

Can you use a bait casting rod and reel with 
any success for fly fishing? 

Can you make trout and bass flies yourself 
successfully ? 

What is pork rind used for? Is it any good? 

Cari FILiBerG 


Comment: The best natural baits for any 
kind of fresh water fish, and that includes bass, 
trout and pickerel, are night crawlers, minnows, 
frogs, crawfish, crickets and grasshoppers. You 
will catch more trout on night crawlers and min- 
nows and more bass on frogs and crawfish. The 
sportiest way of fishing, however, is by the use 
of artificial bait which includes plugs, spoons, 
spinners and pork rind lures. 

or New Jersey fishing perhaps the best 
sizes of hooks for flies are 10’s and 12’s, with 
a few 14’s. 

For bait casting one wants a short rod of the 
bait casting type. A 5% foot rod weighing 
4% to 6 ounces is about right, also a free-running 
quadruple multiplying-reel with a capacity of 
about 100 yards of 12 or 15 pound test braided 
silk casting line. 

While it is possible to flip a fly a short dis- 
tance with a bait casting rod you might just as 
well use a billiard cue. If you want to do fly 
fishing you had better get a regular fly fishing 
outfit. 

It is possible for amateurs to make trout and 
bass flies successfully, but your first job will 
probably look more like stuffed humming birds 
than flies. It takes a good deal of experience and 
no little perseverance and hard work. If you 
want to do it for fun that’s one thing, but if 
you intend to do it with the intention of saving 
money, you had better buy your flies. 

ork rind is a very good artificial lure. It 
should be used in the form of strips which you 
can buy already prepared on the market and in 
connection with regular pork rind spinners. 
Fisuinc Epitor. 
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PROPER WEIGHT FOR FLY 
REELS AND LINES 


FisuHinGc Epitor: 

Would you please give me a little information 
on sizes and weights of reels for fly rods? I have 
a fly rod which weighs 3% ounces and another 
rod which weighs 6 ounces. I would like to know 
the proper weight reels to balance these rods 
roperly. Could you also give me the proper size 
ion to use with these rods? 

The length of the 3% ounce rod is 8% feet 
and the length of the 6 ounce rod is 9 feet. 

Everett Warp. 


ComMENT: There is no arbitrary rule for the 
weight of a fly reel. The best reel to use is that 
which makes the rod feel right in your hand. Ordi- 
narily for a 3% ounce rod which is 8% feet in 
length, a reel of the single action type, that is, 
of aluminum alloy construction with narrow spool 
and disc sides, in the small size would be the 
proper thing. 

The best way to buy a reel is to take your fly 
rod to the store and try several sizes remember- 
ing that you must add to the weight of the reel 
the enamel line which will make the whole outfit a 
little heavier. 

From your description of the 3% ounce rod, 
which is 8% feet in length, it probably is quite 

whippy as you cannot expect to get much back- 
bone in an 8% foot rod until you get up to 4 
or 4% ounces, 

Normally F would be the right size enamel 
line to use, but as every rod requires its own 
line, having its own casting peculiarities, this 
is merely a suggestion. For the 9 foot 6 ounce 
rod which —,. has more backbone a D line 
should be about right. If the rod is stiff D would 
undoubtedly do. lf whippy, E might be better. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


REARING FISH 


FisH1nG Epitor: 

I am anxious to have some information in 
regard to starting a fish hatchery, and will tr 
to give you a general idea as to the most avail- 
able location we have for the enterprise. 

We have a lake in the City Park, covering 
about one-half acre. It is about five feet dee 
at the dam and shallow at the upper end, wit 
mud bottom. Some surface water enters this 
lake, but it is connected with city water. 


It is our ao to raise crappie, perch, blue- | 


gills and pond bass. The city administration will 
help with this project by furnishing a care- -taker. 
We have other desirable spots with good spring 
water, but the expense might be too great. 
Any information you can give me will be 
greatly appreciated. 
C. H. Weaver. 


ComMENT: From the description you give of 
your lake in the city park, you probably could 
not use that particular sy of water as a hatch- 
ery. It might be a very good sanctuary for fish 
and if you introduce young fish into it, taking 
care to see that they have adequate food, they 
ag increase and do better than in a natural 
ake. 

For raising and propagating fish one must 
have a series of shallow ponds in which the 
water can be controlled at a moment’s notice, 
and in addition battery jars, hatchery troughs 
and other special apparatus is essential. 

If you will write to the ee States Bureau 
of Fisheries at Washington, D. C. asking them 
for literature on fish culture they will be able 
to give you a lot of valuable information. 

The other places you suggest, having sources 
of good spring water, would probably be suited 
to fish propagation after the necessary equip- 
ment had been installed. 

Fisui1ncG Eprtor. 


DRAGGING OUT WEEDS 


Fisui1nc Eprtor: 

In one of your recent issues I noticed a question 
on controlling weeds in a lake, by S. Huffman. 
The following suggestion might elp. Although 
i never saw it tried out, I was told it worked 

ne. 

Take wire cable and fasten one end to a tree 
or stump. Carry the cable out into the lake by 
means of a boat and make a large U loop in it. 
Hitch the other end to a team of horses and 
drag out the weeds. 

The weight of the cable should be heavy enough 
to ride the bottom, and probably a soft cable 
would be best. Maybe a team at each end would 
do the job quicker than fastening one end to a 
tree. I believe this ought to explain the idea 


well enough. 
R, J. Pratt. 


Comment: The idea of dragging a cable over 
the bottom of a lake by means of two teams of 
horses is a good one and has been tried out. It 
is, however, a temporary process and must be 
Tepeated at very frequent intervals because of 
the fact that most aquatic vegetation throws off 
great quantities of seeds which germinate rapidly. 

The blue vitriol process is of more lasting 
results because the chemical kills the plants. 

You must, however, know the proper amount of 
the copper sulphate to use in a given body of 
water. 

Fisutnc Eprror. 











NOT EXPENSIVE 


INCORPORATED 


YOUR NAME 





“The Largest Brook Trout 


ever recorded 
was caught with 
a gymnastic mi 
now, Says 

Ozark Ripley 


This FAccs CITY. 
pail keeps ’em 
gymnastic indefi- 
nitely. 


Send for complete information and Ozark Ripley’ s booklet on game fishing 
STRATTON & TERSTEGGE CO., MFG. DIVISION, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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NEW AYRFLOT 


Made of DU PONT Rubber 


BOAT 


Every lake and stream is yours when you have 
LOTE. Easy to carry and quickly in- 
flated. Built with safety air chambers with non- 
ength overall 7% ft. 


an AYRFL 


Wide a features. 
Width 3% ft. 


Pump and Carrying Bag for........ 


Resteent with Takedown Oars, Se 
= tows 


Folder “‘F’” sent on request. 


CLARKE MFG. CO.,Drawer 1926,New Haven,Conn. 














FOLDING 


A Perfect Rod 
from tip to butt! 


Its remarkable casting action comes 
from refinements made by expert * 
fishermen. Patented re-inforcing makes * 
it almost unbreakable. And it’s light 
in weight. Here’s your rod for real 
fishing enjoyment. Casts the bait just 
where you want it—never tires you— % 
masters the biggest fellows. Brookside ; 
No. 99—finest bait casting rod made—all o> 
lengths—Price $7.00. Champion No. 844 (| 
—the outstanding rod in the low priced ¥ ¥ 
field—-Price $2.60. At your dealer’s or ¥ 
write us if he can’t supply you. 
Write for catalog 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL CO. 
3152 No. Sawyer Ave., Chicago 
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Send for 
Booklet F. 


Simply Beautiful! 


Beautiful to look at! Beautiful to use! Ask your dealer for 
this aristocrat of all bait-casting lines—the famous 


U-S De Luxe Gold Standard 


A beautiful rich mahogany line so expertly hard braided of superfine silk that 
it withstands constant casting, yet so flexible it spools and casts beautifully. 
Waterproofed—impervious to salt and alkaline waters. Each in special de luxe 
individual box. 60 yards—not the usual 50! In angler’s parlance: 

“4 sweetheart!”—a “blue-blood!” 


a “thoroughbred!” — 


U-S-Lines 


“the king of lines!” 









U. S. Line Co. 
Westfield, Mass. 

























AUN’ Wy 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with rod, reel and line, and 
with specified lure for some classes of fish. 

2. The Contest is open to everybody, subscribers, non-sub- 
scribers, men, women and children. Contest opens on April 
25th, 1928, and closes on January 21st, 1929. 

3. Fish must be caught in the legal open season. 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or private hatchery is 
eligible for entry. 

5. The affidavit blank printed below, or an exact copy, must be 
used when entering a fish. It must be signed by the person catch- 
ing the fish, and by two witnesses who examined thes fish and 
verified its weight and measurements. The affidavit is to be 
sworn to by the contestant before a Notary Public and his seal 
must be affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when ac- 
companied by a single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon 
coming out of the woods, the guide being the sole witness. Such 
an entry will be duly considered by the judges. 

6. The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be included 
in the affidavit, together with the lure and tackle used. 

7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a 


NY) \y ee 


GHTEENTH ANNUAL NATIONAL 


Prize Fishing Contest 


(Prizes and classes on page 76) 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOURSELF WITH THE FISH YOU ENTER 
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TO ENCOURAGE BETTER 
SPORTSMANSHIP IN ANGLING 


VALUABLE PRIZES 
For LARGEST FISHES 


To be awarded in the 


tape measure, the length taken from end of lower jaw with the 
mouth closed to tip of tail, and the greatest girth of fish taken. 

8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor of Prize Fishing 
Contest, FrrL>D AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York. Af- 
fidavits must be in within three weeks from the date the fish was 
caught, unless prevented by unusual conditions, when the judges 
will consider such delayed affidavits. 

9. In the Wall- Eyed Pike class an outline of the fish must be 
sent with the affidavit. Drawing to be made by placing fish on 
sheet of thin paper and an outline made with pencil, the fins of 
the fish erect. 

10. In event of two or more fish weighing and measuring exactly 
the same, prizes identical in character with those offered will be 
given to each of those so tying. 

11. Winner of any prize must send in brief statement telling 
HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish was caught. Complete story 
may be furnished, but is not obligatory. 

12. Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment selected 
by the winner from merchandise advertised in FIELD AND 
STREAM during 1928. 












Rosert H. 
Curator of fishes, Am. Museum of Natural History, 
Representative, Am. Museum of Natural History, 
noted fly fisherman and angling writer; Kennetu F. 
authority on fish culture; and Freperick K. 

578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





JUDGES 


(Bos) Davis, Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman; 
N. Y. Authority on fishes; Van Campen HeEILner, Field 
N. Y. Big game hunter and angler; 
Lockwoop, editor, writer and ‘angler; 
BurNHAM, authority on Pacific trout, care of Fietp anp STREAM, 


Joun T. Nicnots, 


Evcene V. Connetrt, 3rd, 
Joun W. Titcome, 
























I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 


(AFFIDAVIT) 


IN IN cites ts ateniceainciandisehsdanblosedimandtniceibesiticanenied Weight.................... Length... cece. eS When caught 
RE aN ne, AT eI LET ES TS NE Nai ciscasapcecraitceiectalsotesee REL 
BNA sinc tiscacconssstinianiaatabaiginncses OS, ne ne ae ON ee ae 

Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 
I Bh CIID siessessbsaicsacsstncssacersnccnceqengninin 
Cee EN ee Cee _) | SRLS SEP ERS so ae EOE Ea eC Re Pr CRO (SEAL) 

Sworn to before me this day of Notary’s Signature......... ia shisiapidiiiasabednpisialiith 

Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures and addresses) _ 

: eA RE Oe REET Deo sas cee saceisl nse. 0h xc isaaahensdeaenealcmadaapisneasik eae eoocladuanieleassa a 


Above to be ty pewritten ¢ or r clearly lettered. 
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BLUEFISH RIG 


Fisu1nc Epitor: 

Will you please tell me how much sinker or 
swivel I would need for trolling for bluefish? 
How would I ask for the right amount of lead 
to put on? By the ounce? Where I am going to 
fish it is not rough and the tide is not always 
very strong so I don’t think I need the sinker 
very heavy. 

Can one person win a prize in two classes 
of the Fietp AND STREAM Contest In one class? 

Evetyn WILLING. 


Comment: The amount of sinkers to use in 
trolling for bluefish depends entirely upon tide 
conditions and whether you are still fishing or 
trolling. If you are trolling with a heavy spoon 
you will need no sinkers whatever. In still fishing, 
however, with a very light tide you may not use 
more than a half ounce of lead. Under other 
conditions you might require as much as four 
ounces. Salt water sinkers go by the ounce and 
run in weight from a half to sixteen ounces. 

It is permissable to enter as many fish as 
one wishes in the Fietp anp StreAM Annual 
Prize Fishing Contests. There are no restrictions in 
this way and it is possible for one person to win 
two or more prizes in the same class. Last year 
one man won two prizes in the Brook Trout 
Class. 

Fisuinc Eptror. 


PORPOISE AND DOLPHIN 


Fisni1nc Eprtor: 

I would appreciate it very much if you will 
let me know about how big the biggest specimens 
of porpoise and dolphin grow. 

B. TIMMERMANN 


ComMENT: The weights of non-game fish are 
rather hard to obtain, that is where anything very 
definite is desired. Jordan and Evermann give the 
length of 
hippurus)as 6 feet. This is the big dolphin which 
is found from the Carolinas to Texas and 
occasionally north to Cape Cod. The small dolphin 
(C. equistis) reaches a length of 2% feet. This 
latter fish in Florida waters attains a weight of 
about 12 to 15 pounds. So far as we know there 
are no definite records of the weight of the former 
fish, but we assume large specimens might weigh 
in the neighborhood of 90 to 100 pounds. 

he porpoise is not a fish. It is a mammal, as 

is the whale. They are popularly referred to as 

fish’ but do not in any sense belong to that classi- 

fication. In general we cannot give you any 

definite weights of porpoises. We have a mounted 

porpoise in our office which weighed 116 pounds. 
FisHING EpItTor. 


SOLID WOUND RODS 


FisH1nG Epitor: 

Some years ago while fishing on the Jersey 
coast I noticed some of the men had their surf 
rods wound solid. They claimed it made them 
more pliable. 

I am figuring on making my two-piece, 5 foot, 
fresh water rod longer so as to get more action 
when playing fish and would like your opinion as 
to whether winding the tip solid would make it 
springier than if wound as they come from the 
factory. 

What is the best method of treating the silk 
so it will retain its original color? 

F. L. Sattspury. 


the common dolphin (Coryphaenidae | 





Comment: Solid winding a rod will not make | 
it more pliable, but conversely will stiffen it. The | 


effect of solid winding is usually to strengthen 
the rod somewhat, although if the rod contains a 
weak place in the wood no amount of solid wind- 
ing will keep it from breaking. When you encase 
a piece of bamboo with silk thread throughout its 
length you stiffen it considerably, but you also 
take away a good deal of the action. 


he only excuse for solid winding a rod is for 


the appearance of the thing. If you like a fancy 
mosaic of colors throughout the length of your 
rod and are fond of puttering around, you might 
make a rather pretty job by winding it with three 
or four threads of silk at the same time. This solid 
winding business is really a matter of personal 
choice. 

There are various methods of treating silk in 
order to preserve its color when the varnish is 
put on later. You can use either a very thin coat 
of white shellac, rubbing it down when dry and 
then varnish on top of that or a coat of amyl- 
acetate. Either of these preparations will preserve 
the color of the silk somewhat, but they form a 
superficial coating which does not allow the 
varnish to penetrate the silk and grip the rod. 

if you do solid wind your rod select colors 
which are much lighter than they would be 
when covered with varnish. For instance, if 
you want a brilliant vermilion do not use a 
red silk. Get some bright pink silk, which, when 
covered with varnish will turn the color you 
desire. 

Remember that each coat of varnish must be 
rubbed with oil and rotten stone or pumice stone 
before the coat may be applied. A solid wound 
rod should have at least a half dozen coats of 
varnish on it in order to bring out the true 
color value of the silk, and a dozen coats is better. 

FisHinG Epitor. 








“ve Found All of the Genuine Pleasure 
and Comfort of Pipe Smoking .. - 


... “I was surprised that you can put out such 
a fine tobacco at such a moderate price.” . .. 
“Old Briar is the best tobacco I have ever smoked 
and I have smoked more than thirty brands dur- 
ing my life.”—Messages such as these are reach- 
ing us every day, from pipe smokers everywhere. 
Only the highest quality tobaccos, entrusted 
to experts with years of scientific knowledge 
in the art of mellowing and blending, go into 
©ls Briar Tobacco. And quantity production 
makes it possible at such a moderate price. 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO CO., Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 


Ola Briar 


“The Best Pipe Smoke Ever Made” 


A half-hour with a pipeful 
of @lt Briar Tobacco costs 
less than one penny.Certain- 
ly you will spend that for 


genuine pipe pleasure, 


Special Offer 


Send the coupon below with 
10c—coin or stamps—for 
postage, mailing expense 
and tax, and we will send 
you a generous package of 
©@lb Briar Tobacco— enough 
for many hours of complete 
enjoyment. 

Tear out and mail with 10c 
—coin or stamps—to United 
States Tobacco Company, 


Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 


Print Name 
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Field and Stream—August, 1928 


Prizes and Classes 
18 Annual National F ishing Contest 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 7 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fieip anp STREAM during 1928 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1928 





BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1928 





STEELHEAD or RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) 
Must be taken before December Ist, 1928 





Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “‘fly rod light lure’; but a Spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “‘fly rod 
light lure’ not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “fly rod light lure’? not construed as 
being ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not 
allowable. 





PRIZES 
Ist . . . $100.00 
fee. s ss TSO 
Seas ws SOO 
4th... . 25.00 
5th . . . . 20.00 
6th .. . 10.00 

Total $280.00 











SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus dolomieu) 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1928 


Fish must be taken in or north of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. Toassist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if a 
small-mouth black bass get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\i- 
cropterus salmoides) Northern Division 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1928 


+> 


Same geographical limits as small-mouth black 
bass, but identification affidavit not required for 
large-mouth bass in any division. 





LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides ) Intermediate Division 





as 


Must be taken before January 1st, 1929, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Delaware, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) Southern Division 


aes 


Must be taken before January 1st, 1929 in 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
Louisiana. 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 10 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of FIELD AND STREAM during 
1928 may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 





GREAT NORTHERN PIKE ( Esoxestor) 


i al 


(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
yellowish spots, which are usually smaller than 
the eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in 
rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion vit- 


reum) 





CRAPPIE OR CALICO BASS (Pomoxis 


annularis) 





Above four species must be taken before Nov. 
Ist, 1928 
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PRIZES 


Ist . . $50.00 
waa. ss s 2 
Jeg. tw ee BORO 
4m... + 1500 
5th .. ~~ 10.00 


Total $120.00 


STRIPED BASS OR ROCK FISH (Roc- 


cus lineatus) 














CHANNEL BASS OR RED DRUM (Sci- 
aenops ocellatus) 





(Identification: Black spot, about as big as eye 
of fish, at upper base of tail—sometimes dupli- 
cated. 

Above two species must be taken before Novem- 
ber Ist, 1928. 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above two species must be taken before 
November Ist, 1928. 


LAKE TROUT (Christivomer namay- 
cush) 





Must be taken before October Ist, 1928 


TARPON (Tarpon atlanticus) 





Must be taken before January Ist, 1929 
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STOCKING A LAKE 


Fisuinc Epitor: 
I am stocking a lake with game fish and desire 
a little information. I know large-mouth black 
bass and numerous kinds of perch will thrive 
in this section (Virginia), but how about the 
small-mouth bass? Will they thrive in inland 
waters in this climate? 
I will appreciate it if. you will send me a list 


of fish that you think will do well in fresh water | 
in this section of the country. Do you know of | 


any species of trout that would live in the streams 
tributary to this lake? These streams are spring 
fed and, of course, natural drainage. 
M. S. Casey. 
Comment: For your section the large-mouth 
black bass would probably be the most satisfactory 


species. If your lake has sufficient depth and | 


affords cover in the way of rocks and sunken 
snags, and the temperature of the water is cool 
even in the hot days of the summer, small-mouth 
bass might do very well, though it might be said 
shat you are just about at the southern edge of 
the small-mouth belt. You would probably find 
the large-mouth species much better suited to 
the environment. 

In addition to the bass, yellow perch would 
be a very desirable fish, as would crappie and 
rock bass. If your water is sufficiently cold, brook 
trout might do. But either rainbow or brown trout 
might be more satisfactory because they can stand 
a higher temperature. Either of these species 
will thrive in water which is clean and well 
aerated and which does not reach a maximum 
temperature of much more than 62 or 63 degrees 
in the hottest days of the summer. 

FisuinG Epitor. 


TOO LIGHT FOR REGULAR 
SURF FISHING 


FisHInG Epitor: 

I am very much interested in your Eastern 
surf fishing. From what I have read and heard 
I gather that expensive rods are employed in 
this sport. Very likely this lets out a lot of fellows 
who otherwise could enjoy surf fishing. 1 think I 
can offer a solution of the problem. 

Out here on Puget Sound a certain spinning 
rod is used in the catching of salmon trout. This 
rod could be employed very easily in fishing for 
weakfish, blues and croakers. First buy a nine 
foot cane pole one inch in diameter at the butt 
and about one-fourth of an inch at the tip. Get 
five large agate guides and lash these to the rod 
in the following order: 

Place the first guide 41 inches above the butt, 
the next two 18 inches apart, the fourth 14 inches 
farther along; then the top. Midway between the 
first and second guides insert a ferrule. 

This rod is very effective when used with a 
heavy sinker about five feet above the hook. The 
hook is baited with a cut spinner. 

I would be glad to see letters from anybody who 
has success in using this system. 
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OU win or lose on the extra hun- 
dred. The Corbin Tachometer for 

outboard motors tells you when to trim 
your boat—adjust your carburetor or 
spark—to get the best speed. 

Accurate because ruggedly built 
especially for Outboards. Reasonably 
priced. Complete, ready for installa- 
tion, with Maximum Speed Hand (an 
exclusive feature) only $35.00. With- 
out Maximum Speed Hand, $30.00. 

A WILCOX Auto Type or Vertical 
Type steering gear on your boat means 
steadiest and easiest steering. Only 
$12.50 each. New side steerer (Fig. 
5690), with rim of black indestruc- 
tible composition, 10”, $6.00; 14”, 
$10.00. Salt water resisting aluminum- 
alloy steerer (Fig. 5691) finished in 
green enamel, 14”, $10.00. Stream- ‘ 
line Aluminum Alloy Outboard Fin, 
ow but light and vibrationless, $2.50 
each, 





FIELD AND STREAM is my favorite outing maga- 
zine and I read it religiously. 
Rosert A. HENNING. 
Comment: Thank you very much for your sug- 
gestion concerning an inexpensive surf rod. 
These converted cane poles which you describe 
are quite frequently used by anglers, They dog 
very well for small fish such as weaks and blues, 
but are hardly strong enough to handle such big 
fish as channel bass and stripers. Furthermore, 
they will not stand up under the strain of casting 
a four ounce pyramid sinker day in and day out. 
Fisuinc Epitor. 


COLORING LEADERS 


Fisuinec Epitor: 

You published some time ago a formula for 
coloring gut trout leaders. I have gone through 
my 1927 and part of 1926 copies, but do not find 
it. I do not now remember when the formula 
was peatiched, perhaps in 1925 or 1926, but would 
be pleased to have it at this time. 

am enclosing a stamped, addressed envelope 
for your reply. 
Geo. A. RosrcHeav. 

Comment: It is impossible to give you the 
exact formula for coloring gut leaders as pub- 
lished in a former issue of FieELD AND STREAM 
because, unfortunately we cannot locate it. A 
very good way to do this, though, is to use log- 
wood and copperas, which can be obtained from 
a well-stocked drug establishment. 

The logwood is a coloring medium used by 
leader manufacturers, and copperas is a chemical 
which serves to set the color in the gut. Only 
a small piece of copperas is used and enough log- 
wood should be dissolved in luke warm water 
to color the water strongly. Leaders are soaked 
over night in the solution. 

Blue ink slightly diluted in water will do the 
trick nicely. By soaking your leaders at least 
twenty-four hours you can get a good mist color, 
and if you want them still darker, add more ink. 

Aniline dyes dissolved in the water will give 
you different tints and a nice gray green cast may 

imparted to the leader by using an aniline dye 
of that color. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 





























Ask for these new W-C 
. Fittings at your dealer’s. 


Outboard Folder Free 


Write today for this new folder showing com- 
plete line of Dependable Outboard Fittings. 
Please mention name of your dealer when 
writing. 





WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 
Established 1847 
17 So. Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 








Carry Your Cow with You 
ROSEMARY <i DRIED MILK 


Merely Adding Water Gives You 
Natural-Flavored, Rich— 
Liquid Milk—with Full Cream 


Sample Upon Request 


In Ai ROSEMARY CREAMERY COMPANY 
%4-tb, 1 Dat f tb tins 13 Ann Street New York 














yu! Life Like 





it easy to give ’em just what they wd 


Heddon sats 


Convenient—. 
life-like as life icon They f Float, 


sure to put some Heddon Frog 
tackle box. 


Write for Free illustrated Catalog showing all 
Baits reproduced in color; Casting and Fly Rods; 


Reels; Tackle Boxes, etc. 


Also “‘How to Catch More Fish,”—secrets of ex- 


pert fishermen, free on request. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. F-8, Dowagiac, Mich, 





ha Get a new thrill from 
% “the old sport. “‘Big Bass Prefer 
Frogs,” said Dr. Henshall,and Hed- 
don’s new line of life-like Frog Baits makes 


=, 
ive, Swim. 


Luny Frog—Little Lany—Spoon-y Frog 

Also many of the famous fish-getting “Heddon 
Dowagiacs” are now made with Frog colorings. Be 
aits in your 











THE GRAHAM “NO-LASH” REEL 


No!—This reel will not backlash. Why? Be- 
cause the Automatic Governor Control makes a 
backlash impossible. Perfect casting control puts 
your bait to the right spot at the right time. 
Twice as many casts in the same length of time, 
because you don’t have to untangle backlashes. 
Why let a backlashing reel spoil your fishing 
trip this season? The Graham No-Lash casting 
reel represents the highest achievement in the 
reel maker’s art, built on a new scientific prin- 
ciple. Sturdy—Strong—Perfect. Price $10.00 at 
your dealer or send check or money order direct 
to us! 


DEALERS WRITE FOR PROPOSITION 
GRAHAM REEL COMPANY 


Box A 
WINDFALL, INDIANA 











The King 
Minnow Net 


ADE for 25 years, and going 

stronger every year. Only high- 
est grade material used in its con- 
struction. 

Sold on unconditional guarantee 
for one year. Broken or damaged nets 
should be sent direct to maker for 
repairs or replacement without cost. 


Made in three sizes: 4 x 4 ft. $3.25; 
3x3 ft. $2.75; and 2x2 ft. $2.25. 
Ask your dealer for the King Net. 
Made by 


THE W. H. REISNER MFG. CO. 
Hagerstown, Maryland, U. S. A. 
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1001 OUTDOOR. 
QUESTIONS 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


tream—August, 


HIS department, which appears each month, is devoted to interesting questions concerning 
natural history, wild life and outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Ques. (1). What explanation is there 
for the stories about horned toads living 
for many years plastered up in corner 
stones; also the tale about the one that 
was plastered up for a thousand years or 
so in a stone and found alive when the 
stone was broken apart? (2). Are toads 
poisonous? 

Ans. (1). Most of these tales are weird 
inventions, and similar ones have been told 
for hundreds of years. Toads have been 
sacred to the magician, necromancer and 
medicine man since the dawn of history. 
Toads experimentally confined in blocks of 
limestone and sandstone failed to survive 
after thirteen months; though it has been 
shown that they can be sealed in limestone 
and hibernate for at least twelve months. 
(2). Toads secrete a poisonous fluid—this 
is what disgusts a dog with the hoppers 
after it has had one experience with them. 
Some frogs in the tropics produce venom 
which is scraped from their body and used 
by Indians for arrow-head poison. 


Ques. IWWhat is the Darwin point on the 
car of a human being? 

Ans. If you start at the ear lobe and 
run your finger up the rim of the ear you 
will ‘probably find a very slight projecting 
point about three-quarters of the way up. 
Evolutionists claim that this point is a 
heritage from ancestors that had pointed 
ears. 


Ques. (1). Do male eels ascend rivers 
and streams? (2). What is the growth- 
rate of eels? (3). Do eels have scales? 
(4). Where do they breed? (5). Are there 
any on the West Coast of North or South 
America? 

Ans. (1). Investigation tends to show 
that many, if not all males of the common 
eel, remain at tide-water while the fe- 
males journey up the streams. (2). By 
the third year eels will average anywhere 
from seven to twelve inches in length; 
4th year, from eight to sixteen inches. 
Food and water conditions cause great 


| variation. (3). It is said that scales do 
| not begin forming on eels until more than 


three years of age, so that, in scale exam- 
ination an eel is considered three years 
older than the growth rings on scales 
would indicate. (4). Eels are hatched from 
eggs deposited by females in the very deep 
water in the southern part of the North 
Atlantic Ocean, and it is not until the fol- 
lowing Spring that elvers migrate to the 
mouths of fresh water streams. (5). The 
common eel does not exist on the West 
coast—the western eel is the lamprey. 


Ques. (1). If the fangs of a pit viper 
are removed, is he harmless thereafter? 
(2). Do rattlers, copperheads or water 
moccasins hatch eggs, and what is the 
usual number of their progeny? 


Ans. (1). A rattler will bring another 
set of fangs into action just as soon as 
nature can move forward and anchylose a 
reserve set to the premaxilary bone. (2). 
All of the snakes mentioned bear their 
young alive—sweet little playthings that 
are ready for trouble at birth, from five 
to eight or more in a litter. 





Ques. (1). Just how much truth is there 
in the advice to fish by phases of the 
moon—do fish really bite better during 
certain periods of the 28-day lunar month 
than at other times? (2). What ts the 
basis for a belief that the moon effects 
living things? 

Ans. (1). Tidal changes caused by the 
moon in past ages may have left an im- 
press on fish through countless years— 
even now a curly pet dog will turn around 
a couple of times before he lies down, 
smoothing out the prairie grass as did his 
ancestor in the misty past. (2). Most of 
the moon-beliefs are superstitions. In a 
physical sense, the moon probably has 
effected living things. As one great scien- 
tist said, referring to tidal changes caused 
by the moon: “The inhabitants of the sea- 
shore must be greatly effected by the 
tides ; animals living either about the mean 
high-water mark, or about the mean low- 
water mark, pass through a complete cycle 
of changes in a fortnight. Consequently 
their food supply will undergo marked 
changes week by week, The vital func- 
tions of such animals, living under these 
conditions for many generations, can 
hardly fail to run their course in regu- 
lar weekly periods. Now it is a mysterious 
fact that in the higher and now terrestial 
vertebrata, as well as in other classes, 
many normal and abnormal processes have 
one or more whole weeks as their periods; 
this would be rendered intelligible if the 
vertebrata are descended from an animal 
allied to the existing tidal ascidians ... 
periodic process might be given such as 
the gestation of mammals, the duration of 
fevers, etc. The hatching of eggs affords 
also a good example ... the eggs of the 
pigeon are hatched in two weeks, those of 
the fowl in three; those of the duck in 
four ; those of the goose in five; and those 
of the ostrich in seven.”” Among mammals, 
the dog as an example has a 63 day or nine 
week period of gestation. 


Ques. (1). Does the American antelope 
have horns similar to those of the Asian 
species? (2). Do the females have horns? 
(3). How are they shed? 

Ans. (1). The American antelope or 
prong horn is probably the only antelope 
that has branched or pronged horns. (2). 

30th sexes have horns, though those of 
the doe are smaller. (3). The outer cover 
can the crappie be distinguisehd from the 
December, the time varying according to 
latitude and climate. 


Ques. Which grow to the larger size 
as a general rule—the male or female fish? 
Ans. It is maintained that the female 
of almost every species of fish will, on 
the average, grow larger than the male. 


Ques. (1) Is the Warmouth bass the 
same fish as the rock bass, and, tf not, 
how can they be told apart? (2). By what 
names are the crappie known? (3). How 
can the crappie be distinguished from the 
calico bass? 

Ans. (1). Though somewhat similar in 
appearance, the Warmouth bass is of a 
separate genus from the rock bass. They 
may be distinguished by the three oblique 
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Surf Fishermen 


say that 3-in-One not only oils 
their reels exactly right, but 
prevents salt water and salt air 
from corroding the metal. 


3-in-One 
protects against all moisture, 


salt and fresh. The Sportsman’s 
Oil for 33 years. Sold every- 
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THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 

130 William St., New York 














FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the 


Manufacturers 
HE THRILLS of angling are 
the keener when you know 
5 your outfit is thoroughly depend- 
L able in every respect. Since 1867 
Witteeee? this old reliable House has been 
. building the kind of tackle that 
brings the cateh to gaff. Edw. 
yom Hofe rods and reels possess that inherent high 
quality that only long experienced craftsmen can 
attain. Particularly in tackle, you must realize, only 
the very highest quality insures complete satisfac- 
tion. But it is this kind of tackle—the Edw. vom 
Hofe kind—that costs you least in the long run. 


2c stamp for 168 page catalog 


Edward vom Hofe & Co. 


90 Fulton Street New York City 


AL WILSON 


Fisherman and Inventor of 
Genuine Wilson 
Trolling Spoons 


and Spinners 
SUPERIOR TARPON LURE 
FAME WON BY MERIT 


High class tackle for all game fish, 
New Catalog sent upon request. 


Manufactured exclusively by 
AL WILSON CO. 

1539 Folsom St., San Francisco 
LIVE HELGRAMITE 
FOR BLACK BASS 
Shipped direct to your fishing grounds, 


Price $4.50 per hundred. Send money 
order or check with order. 

















GEO. O. STRONG, Willimantic, Conn. 


_P. O. Box 123 


REESE’S HACKLE BASS AND 

“flies that take fish” ‘TROUT FLIES 
Bass sizes 15c to 50e each. Trout sizes lic to 
25¢ each. For big bass and all game fish, use 
Reese's Fancy No. 30, it takes the big ones 
when all others fail. Six col- a 
ors, Orange, Yellow, Brown, 
Black, Red, Gray. Price 50c 
each, three for $1.25. Satis- = 
faction or money back. Write REESE FLY Co. 


for colored folder. Give Deal- 
er’s name. Dealers wanted. Hopkinsville, Ky. 


High-Grade Split Bamboo 
FISHING RODS 


Write for special booklet T-D describing 
Thomas Special and Dirigo Rods 
Made at the Rod Shop of 
THOMAS ROD COMPANY 
BANGOR, MAINE 
Manufacturers of the Fishing Rod of Quality 
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dark stripes radiating back from the eye 
of the Warmouth, and by the indistinct 
vertical stripes on the body of the rock 
bass. (2). The correct name of the crappie 
is the white crappie. Other names are 
bachelor, campbellite, new light, sac-a- 
lait, tinmouth, crapet and chinquapin. (3). 
The white crappie has five or six spines 
in the dorsal fin, while the black crappie 
or calico bass has seven or eight. Hybrids 
are very common. 


Ques. (1). What are the Susquehanna 


| salmon that are sometimes called jack or 
| jack salmon? (2). Is this the same fish or 
related to the fish called the jack in Can- 


ada or the jack salmon on the West Coast? 


Ans. (1). This fish is the wall-eyed pike 
and does not belong to the salmon family. 


i (2). Two-year old Pacific salmon (males) 
| that run up-river in the fall to spawn pre- 


maturely, are sometimes called jacks or 
jack salmon. The jack of Canada is the 
common or great northern pike. 


Ques. Do dogs afflicted with rabies al- 
ways die from this disease? 

Ans. The theory that rabies is invar- 
iably fatal to dogs has not been proven by 
any means, 


Ques. Who invented the Bowie knife— 
I note in a recent catalogue that the credit 
is given to a negro blacksmith instead of 
to Bowie? 

Ans. It has been established on quite 
a bit of evidence that the original bowie 
knife was made for Col. James Bowie at 
Washington, Arkansas, by one James 
Black during the year 1830. Black was a 
white man born in New Jersey May 1, 
1800, and pioneered into the West to fol- 
low blacksmithing in 1818. Though some 
deny the authenticity of this story, it rests 
upon the positive testimony of former 
Gov. Dan W. Jones of Arkansas (1897- 
1901) with whose father James Black 
spent his last days. Though the early negro 
artificers were excellent iron-workers, the 
error with regard to the race of the knife 
inventor may have originated from Mr. 
Black’s name. 


Ques. Is it a fact that African lions 
have a spur at the end of their tails with 
which they lash themselves at times? I 
read this many years ago but have never 
noticed such an appendage on lions in 
any soo or circus. Where did this story 
originate? 

Ans. According to observations made 
by old-timers a claim has been made 
that a formation similar to the dew-claws 
of a dog appears at the end of the tail of 
some individual lions. The earliest refer- 
ence is in the pictures of sculptures of 
Nineveh which faithfully present the dew- 


| claw at the end of the lion’s tail. 


Ques. (1). Is the Kentucky bass a black 
bass? (2). Could this so-called bass be a 
hybrid between the large and small-mouth 
bass? 

Ans. (1). The Kentucky bass is al- 
leged by Hobbs to be a new species of 
black bass, as differentiated from the 
large-mouth black bass (monotypic genus 
Aplites), and the small-mouth bass (Mi- 
cropterus dolimeu). The allegation is that 
the Kentucky bass is more closely related 
to the latter and should constitute a species 
with it, under the same Genus. This so- 
called new black bass is centered in Ken- 
tucky and Arkansas where many of the 
types have been caught and tagged. (2). 
It is claimed that the Kentucky bass is 
not a hybrid, even though its coloration 
approaches the large-mouth, and its other 
attributes would indicate a relationship to 
the small-mouth black bass. 








Two GREATEST LURES 


FOR ALL GAME FISH 


Bic Game Fish—are Nor easily fooled— 
that’s why they’re Big! But when you toss 
them a life-like, wiggling, swimming True-to- 
Nature Creek Chub Lure—Whang—they 
strike to kill it! 

If you want to Catch More Fish and Bigger 
Fish—especially during hot weather—you'll 
need both these famous surface and under- 
water lures! 





The Original Injured 
Minnow 






rot , No. 1505 
Weight % oz. ; 

Length 34% in. Price $1.00 
With slow short jerks this “‘Bass Getting’’ wonder rep- 
resents an injured minnow—lying on its side—just 
able to make a little fuss on the surface—right up 
where you get all the fun—where you can see, hear 
and feel each strike! No other lure like it! Also 
made in “Silver Flash’ finish No. 1518, and new 
luminous day and night finish No. 1521! 


The Famous Pikie Minnow 







Weight % oz. No, 700 
Length 4% in. Price $1.00 
The greatest of all lures—for salt water or fresh! 
Recognized everywhere as the most deadly killer of all 
game fish! Even the large old educated Fish can’t 
tell it from a live minnow! And how it gets ‘em is 
nobody’s business! Also made in ‘‘Silver Flash’’ finish 
vo. 718! 


Every Creek Chub Lure sold with a guarantee to Catch 
‘ssh—or money back! At your dealer's or direct! Our 


beautiful new colored catalog sens FREE uponrequest! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
138 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & 
WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT., for 
Creek Chub Bait Company 


CREEKCHUB BAITS ICH MOREHSH 


Multiflash Spinners 


Make ’em strike 
IT’S DIFFERENT 
Three Colors 
Brass 

Nickel 


Golden 
Bronze 


















es 
0-1-2-3 single 
A at 30¢ each. — 
Sizes 2-3 doubles at 40c¢ each 
At dealers or direct. Dealers wanted 
CROSBY AND COMPANY 
1024 South Yakima Avenue Tacoma, Wash. 
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LL CATCH NO FISH 


Pat. App. For . 

Wooden Minnow Parking Place 
ALL LEATHER—WELL MADE 
Size rolled—3% x 7 inches. Fits 
pocket, belt or tackle box. Spring 
Clips hold all size plugs; leather flaps 
separate them. Small lures are held 
by loops. Each lure visible and ready 
for instant use. No tangles. Conveni- 
ent, compact, serviceable. Saves time, 

temper and cuss words. 
Ask Dealer for Hawes’ Tackle Case, 

Mailed Direct for $2.00 
Mfr. Henryetta, Okla. 
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Northern. 
Wisconsin~ 
Upper Michigan 
Minnesota 
Land O’ Lakes 


Loaf, if you like, in the pure pine-scented air— 
or fish to your heart's content. Canoeing golfing, 
hiking, swimming and dancing to fill your vaca- 
tion withcrowded hours of pleasure. Exceptional 
summer home opportunities. 


Bargain Vacation Fares 
Overnight Service 


Send for illustrated folder giving full resort 
information. Address: 

C. A. CAIRNS, Pass’r Traf. Mgr. 

226 W. Jackson St. Chicago 


WESTERN 


RAILWAY 





Patents Pending 


Bill’s Pride 
The Different Bass Lure ... by a Practical Fisherman 


Metal keel connects line to hook and stabilizes 
lure. Hook guarded by spinner blade, imitating 
flapping fins. Soft, flexible, waving tail. Floats, 
swims, dives, darts and wiggles. When casting, 
lure folds up, thereby lowering wind resistance. 
Red head, white body. Weight 4 oz. 
WILLIAM C. MILES BAIT CO. 
15 Park Row New York, N. oe 











A Pleasure to Cast at Night 
No Backlashes or Bird Nests 


Rinebolt’s Royal 
Reel does the trick. 
For the Skilled 
Fisherman as well 
as the Amateur. Its 
simplicity and ef- 
ficiency make 
every fisherman a 
good caster. 


Write for Prices 













For All 
Kinds of Fish 
CATCH FISH 
r— whenever, you go 
for free illustrated folder, 

dealer's or direct! Cus srase. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
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Ques. (1). Has the shape of ginseng 
root anything to do with its market value? 
(2). What medicinal value has ginseng? 
(3). What is yellow and blue ginseng? 

Ans. (1). Ginseng roots are valued in 
China in accordance with their size and 
light color, their plumpness and firmness, 
their unbroken natural form, and, above all, 
by a formation of triple-branched roots. 
This latter form of root, some years ago 
in China commanded a greatly enhanced 
valuation over ordinary roots though this 
was not generally known by collectors. 
(2). Medical authorities in this country 
consider ginseng to have only the proper- 
ties of a stomachic. (3). Blue and yellow 
ginseng is the name wrongly applied to 
blueberry root, sometimes known as 
squaw-root or papoose-root. 


Ques. Does acid that is dumped in wa- 
ter kill fish by direct contact? 

Ans. If enough of certain acids are 
dumped into fresh water they will kill fish 
by direct contact. In a great majority of 
instances, however, the acids may be so 
weak as to be hardly noticeable, yet it 
consumes or causes a deficiency in the 
oxygen content of water to such an ex- 
tent that the fish die, probably by suffo- 
cation just as would occur in the human 
family were the oxygen in the air re- 
moved. 


Ques. What are “Balm of Gilead Buds” 
and where are they obtained; also what 
trees yield spruce gum? 

Ans. They are the buds of the Cana- 
dian balsam or of the Balm of Gilead fir, 
also known as American silver fir or bal- 
sam fir. Spruce gum may be obtained 
from several small trees of the spruce type 
in northern America where it may be no- 
ticed forming a blister or in fissures of the 
woods. Trees damaged along water courses 
by ice are generally the best producers. 


Ques. (1) Why is it that so many more 
female dogs than males are whelped on 
the average? (2). Are young males more 
likely to die during first six months than 
females? 

Ans. (1). It is probably the case that 
females average slightly higher in litters 
than males. Dog breeders generally will 
claim that female births greatly exceed 
those of male but this is a moot question. 
Where mating is governed by nature 
among wolves, jackals and foxes, litters 
are fairly even. (2). Male pups because 
of the larger body and probably heavier 
head suffer more at birth than do females. 
It is probably true that there is greater 
mortality among dogs than among bitches 
during the first year of life. 


Ques. (1). Which is the larger, gen- 
erally, the male or female muskalonge? 
(2). How large do they grow? (3). Do 
they shed their teeth during the summer? 

Ans. (1). It has been observed during 
stripping operations at hatcheries that the 
females average much higher in weight 
than the males; some of them in Chau- 
tauqua Lake, N. Y. being twice the aver- 
age size of males taken. (2). Specimens 
of from 50 to 60 pounds have been taken 
in recent years (Sept. 13, 1916, Muska- 
longe weighing 61 pounds was caught in 
Chief Lake, Wis., with rod, reel and line 
by F. J. Swint of Fremont, Ohio). Old- 


| timers claim they went to a hundred 


pounds, which is credible considering the 
fact that the pike, a similar fish, has been 
authentically reported up to a hundred 
pounds in Europe. (3). Many north- 
woods’ guides claim the muskey loses its 
teeth and grows a new set but weight of 
evidence is negative. 

Such a procedure in nature would not 
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be exceptional+for, in her crucible, almost 
every living thing sheds or moults its 
covering, new fangs replace those lost 
by snakes and new teeth replace those 
lost by fish. Others claim the soreness of 
the mouth in pike family during hot 
weather is caused by injury to tissues 
from sharp fins of other fish that they 
have eaten, these injuries becoming in- 
flamed and reddened. 


Ques. What is meant by the expression 
“toling ducks”? 

Ans. Toling ducks is the practice of 
permitting a dog trained for the purpose 
to perform antics before a blind, and ex- 
cite the curiosity of ducks or geese so that 
they may be enticed toward the hunter, 
The expression may be used locally for 
any method of enticing game such as the 
system of exciting curiosity in the ante- 
lope many years ago by waving a cotton 
pennant from a hiding place. 


Ques. (1). Are there any birds that 
carry their eggs with them to protect them 
from danger? (2). Is there a bird that 
lays its own eggs on the ground and then 
carries them to the nest of another bird? 

Ans. (1). It is said that some of the 
penguins carry their single egg with them 
at times. (2). Observations in the past 
seemed to substantiate the belief that some 
birds such as the cowbird or the English 
cuckoo carried eggs in their bills and 
placed them in other nests. At present 
the belief is more general that the birds 
so observed have been really carrying 
away from the other bird’s nest the eggs 
of the latter and eating them. 


Ques. I have read tales about catching 
white bass, green bass, black bass, yellow 
bass, straw bass and other kinds of bass; 
and, though not an expert fisherman, am 
interested in a definite understanding on 
the bass question? 

Ans. There is great confusion among 
amateur fishermen with regard to the 
basses, especially the fresh water types. 
You know, naturally, that the black bass, 
large and small-mouth, are fresh water fish 
(though the former sometimes is found 
in brackish tide-water). These two basses 
belong to the sunfish family. The large- 
mouth is frequently called the green or 
yellow bass. White bass and yellow bass, 
also fresh water fish, belong to an en- 
tirely different family. 


Ques. (1). Is there any fish that comes 
to the top of the water and actually 
breathes air? (2). What fish lives the 
longest out of water and why? 

Ans. (1). A fish that may have power 
to absorb plenty of air in this manner is 
the bowfin or dogfish. Its air bladder has 
cell development—almost a half developed 
lung. When there is a lack of oxygen in 
the water all fish will come to the top 
in an endeavor to absorb it from the at- 
mosphere. (2). Death of fish out of water 
results from drying and adhesions of mem- 
branes in the gills. Fish such as carp 
which are built so that gills remain damp- 
ened can live longer out of water than 
many other fish. Bowfins are tenacious 
of life and probably rank with the carp 
or catfish. 


Ques. What fish is it that is called the 
white perch along the Upper Ohio River 
from which the lucky bones are taken? 

Ans. It is probably the freshwater 
drum or sheephead. 


Ques. Is the hell-diver in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota the loon? 

Ans. The loon has been called by this 
name but the pied-billed grebe of the east 
and mid-west is really the hell-diver. 
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JUNE KNOWLEDGE CONTEST 


OW that the returns for the June 
Knowledge Contest are in, it 
appears that our versatile author, M. I. 
Wright, doesn’t know any more about 
bass fishing than he did about trout. Scores 
of readers wrote such interesting letters 
that it wasn’t an easy matter to determine 
the winners of the Contest. 

Poor old Wright's ears certainly must 
burn. Just between us, he wrote a letter 
saying that he was pretty much discour- 
aged trying to write fishing yarns and he 
thought he would try one on hunting. Un- 
doubtedly you saw it in the July issue 
on page 88. A great many of you prob- 
ably found out what this man Wright 
knows about deer hunting. 

After some little effort the winners in 
the June Contest were determined upon 
as follows: 

First Prize: W. H. Ducker, Jr., Pitts- 

burgh, Pennsylvania. 
Second Prize: Dr. Marcus S. Farr, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Third Prize: Joseph F. Delaney, East 
Orange, New Jersey. 

Fourth Prize: Floyd M. White, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Fifth Prize: Arthur W. Jerrems, Jr., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 

Sixth Prize: G. B. Thompson, New 
York, New York. 

Seventh Prize: W. E. Bostwick, Jr., 
Arlington, Georgia. 

As -usual, Mr. Wright made some 
mighty loose statements in a lot of the 
things he said, but in our opinion the seri- 
ous mistakes, and the ones on which this 
June Contest was judged, are as follows: 

He starts out by calling Florida the Pal- 
metto State, which, of course, it isn’t. 
South Carolina is called the Palmetto 
State. 

He refers next to the wonderful bass 
fishing to be had in Lee County, saying 
that they chose that spot as their destina- 
tion and then they headed for Lake 
Apopka, which lies, according to our map, 
partly in Orange and partly in Lake 
Counties. 

Wright certainly used weird fishing 
tackle. His rod weighed only 4 ounces, 
was 914 feet in length, and yet had plenty 
of backbone. Will someone please page 
Mr. Leonard? 

Then he stated that he used a C line. 
That C line might do all right on a heavy 
bass rod or a light grilse rod but—. 

Of all the clumsy hooks one could pick 
out, a No. 1 Carlisle would just about take 
the prize. That Yellow Sally would have 
been better tied on a No. 1/0, or even 
2/0 Sproat, don’t you think? 

John Styres’ tackle was rather weird 
also, but undoubtedly that was because of 
his association with Mr. Wright. Did any 
of the readers ever see a rod with penta- 
gon construction? If so, won’t they please 
saw a section off about three inches above 
the butt and send it in to the Knowledge 
Contest Editor? 

All nine hooks had become entangled in 
the fish. That is psychologically, physio- 
logically, materially and mechanically im- 
possible. 

That small-mouth black bass in order 
to get into Lake Apopka must have been 
equipped with wings. Undoubtedly it 
hopped off from some northern lake and 
made a non-stop flight landing safely in 
the Florida waters just about fifteen min- 
utes before Wright and his party got there. 

Of course, there is no small-mouth di- 
vision for Florida in the FreLD AND 
STREAM Fishing Contest for the obvious 
reason that there are no small-mouths 
there, or practically none. Our versatile 
author stated that he entered this fish in 
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the Fretp ANp STREAM Contest on April 
22nd. Now all good fans know that the 
Fishing Contest doesn’t open until April 
25th. Then, too, if the fish had been a 
small-mouth, a special affidavit attesting 
the fact would have been required. We 
grouped these three points as one error, 
however, as they are all related, having 
to do with the Fishing Contest. 

Wright counted fourteen rows of scales. 
If the fish were a small-mouth there should 
have been eleven rows of scales from the 
median line to the dorsal fin. 

Finally the statement was made that the 
bass ran down until they reached brackish 
water. If Lake Apopka has an outlet to 
the sea, it certainly must be an under- 
ground one many miles in length. If this 
is true, then probably mermaids abound in 
Lake Apopka as well as small-mouth bass. 


BOY MISSING 


A Massachusetts State Game Warden 
has made the following appeal to Fretp 
AND STREAM: 

“On March first last our son, Theron L. 
Tribou, left his home here in Brockton. 
Up to date not a word has been received 
from him. Our efforts through news ar- 
ticles and by broadcasting have located five 
other missing youths for their parents. 

“I’m appealing to FreLp AND STREAM 
because our boy enjoys fishing and hunt- 
ing and because he has always been an 
enthusiastic reader of your magazine. He 
is a boy scout of the first class and a junior 
life guard. His age is seventeen; he looks 
twenty. He is 5 feet 11 inches tall and 
weighs 180 pounds. Medium light com- 
plexion, brown curly hair and blue eyes. 

“T am sure that if he is alive he would 
try to get FreLD AND STREAM to read. 

Very truly yours, 
Charles E. Tribou, 
151 Hillberg Ave. Brockton, Mass.” 

We are sure that if any reader has any 
news of the missing youth, he will com- 
municate with Warden Tribou promptly. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Fretp Boox or NortH AMERICAN MAm- 
MALS. By H. E. Anthony. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.) Price, $3.50. 

This handbook gives a full and detailed 
description of each large group of North 
American mammals, with short, concise 
synopses of the other related forms, so 
that the book treats of every species and 
subspecies of mammal known north of 
the Rio Grande. It includes not only land 
mammals but all marine mammals as well. 

The book supplies a long felt want. 
Every outdoorsman should own one. For 
many years handbooks on ornithology have 
been available. Each season finds additional 
bird books on the market. But the layman 
who wished to find out the distribution of 
a chipmunk or a grizzly bear has been 
greatly handicapped. There has been a 
great need for just such a book as Dr. 
Anthony has produced. 


“Ou, RanceER!” By Horace M. Albright 
and Frank J. Taylor. (Stanford University 
Press.) Price, $2.50. 


“Oh, Ranger!” is a book about the Na- 
tional Parks. If you’re planning to visit 
the parks, you should read this book. 
You'll enjoy it immensely if you have never 
been in a National Park and do not plan to 
visit one. 

This is the first complete story of the 
National Parks. It is filled with their lore 
and traditions and tempered with the ad- 
ventures of the rangers who run them. 
Horace M. Albright is known to all 
readers of Fretp AND STREAM. His co- 
authorship in this book gives it authen- 
ticity. Well illustrated, it amuses while 
supplying information. 


As-You-Ride Plan. 





The Single — famous 
“80 miles per gal- 
lon’ solo mount, 
priced at only $235 
complete, f. o. b. 
factory. 
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ILES are just minutes of 
happiness when you are 
tiding a Harley- David- 

son. The surge of power under 
finger-tip control—rush of tonic 
air in your face—thrilling geta- 
way thatsweeps you around and 
beyond parades of cars—there’s 
nothing like motorcycling! 


Join the Jolly Riders! A Harley- 
Davidson is easy to buy — and 
costs almost nothing to run. 
In after-work hours, weekends 
and vacations you'll find it the 
best pal you ever had. 

The 1929 models are out — with 
double headlights and many other 


fine new features. Ask your dealer 
about them — and about 


Hartey-Davipson Moror Co. 
Department F 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mail the Coupon 


for our 
atalog. 
All models have front 
and rear brakes, and 
complete electric 
equipment. 
from $290 up, f. o. b. 
factory. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., 


Interested in [] Twin [) Single. 
Send catalog and complete details. 


his Pay- 
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wins 
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4642 Ravenswood Ave. 








Don’t Kill Your Valuable Bait 


by continu- 


ally remov- 
ing from 
fresh water. 
Use a float- 
ing minnow 
box built like 
a boat. 


Rides perfectly behind motor boat. Comes com- 
plete with clamps for auto running board. All 
galvanized; won’t rust; lasts a lifetime!!! 

Send for Folder and Prices 

E and G MFG. COMPANY 


Chicago, mi. | 
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SOME SAVAGE INNOVATIONS 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


SHORT time ago I received from 

the Savage Arms Company an im- 

proved model No. 99 level action 

Savage officially known as the 
model 99 G. Personally I always had a 
strong affection for this model. The stream 
lines of the gun lend it to saddle use. The 
short lever promotes speed and the action 
is so simple in construction that practi- 
cally nothing can happen to it to put it 
out of action with normal use. 

Last fall while weathering an early gale 
in our main camp in Alberta, I picked up 
the most disreputable looking model 99 
Savage I had ever 
seen, to the amuse- 
ment of one of our 
guides. “What do 
you think of it, 
Cap?” he asked, and 
when I disdainfully 
tossed it back in the 
rack from which I 
had lifted it, he 
said, “Well, it don’t 
look like much and 
it shouldn’t. Tex 
and I were going 
into town one night 
and as we were 
crossing the rail- 
road track his horse 
went down with 
him, threw him a 
couple of rods and bent the barrel of that 
gun almost double. It didn’t bother him 
at all. All he did was to walk up the 
track to the nearest switch, stick the 
muzzle in between the rails and bend it 
back until he thought it was straight—took 
a couple of squints at it and shoved it 
back in the saddle boot, and he’s been 
using it that way right along.” 

So much for the average westerner’s 
consideration of a precision instrument. I 
have since discovered in my rambles that 
the Savage is particularly popular in that 
section. We generally find a sufficient rea- 


‘Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered only when ac- 
companied by a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. 











the exceptionally popular cartridges for 
which it was bored. 

I wonder how many of you recall the 
original Savage adv ertisement of a China- 
man with the model 99G in his hands 
with the caption “the yellow terror”. I 
was a small boy at the time but in those 
days—twenty-five years ago, the .303 Sav- 





Have a look at this model 1899 Savage. Hand engraved 


age represented ballistically one of the 
most marvelous cartridges ever produced. 
Later on the .250-3000 cartridge came 
out and again took the country by storm. 

The disadvantages which I took ex- 
ception to in the gun have been largely 
overcome in this new model. The feather- 
weight barrel was always light for steady 
off-hand holding and they have increased 
it considerably in weight by tapering it off 
to .620 at the muzzle instead of .575. These 
heavier barrels are now supplied for the 
.22 hi-power .30-30, .303 and .250-3000 
cartridges in 22 inch length and for the 


bad fault. It caught on almost every inter- 
vening twig or bush when one was travel- 
ing through thick cover. It made the rifle 
hard to pull out of the scabbard and the 
sight was more easily deranged by rough 
handling due to a fall or battering against 
rocks or other obstructions when crawling 
up to game. 

The new stock is the biggest feature in 
the rifle’s improvement. It has _ been 
straightened from a 3% crop at heel to 
2¥% which more nearly approaches the re- 
quirements of the average man. Further- 
more, the dull carbon blue finish of the 
receiver has been discontinued and the 
old high gloss charcoal blue revived. 

The gun is, of course, dressier and I 
might add that it is very much less easily 
rusted. The carbon 
blue seemed to at- 
tract moisture like 
a sponge. It was 
supposed to deaden 
the glare of the sun. 
As a matter of fact, 
I think it was more 
economical to pro- 
duce. 

The fore-end is 
considerably larger, 
thereby more com- 
pletely filling the 
hand. The pistol 
grip is nicely curved. 
The shot-gun butt 
plate is of man size 
proportions and the 
comb is as high as 
it should be. I really think that this new 
Savage is a splendidly stocked rifle for 
average use in the hands of the average 
man. 

A few days after the rifle arrived, I re- 
ceived a second box containing animproved 
twelve bore shotgun to be known as the 
model 28 Savage. I had one of the original 
model 21 shotguns and it left a lot to be de- 
sired. It had an unholy peculiarity of be- 
coming jammed as one tried to put it to- 
gether. Time and again I have seen a man 
wrestling with a half assembled gun that 
he could neither completely assemble nor 


and stocked 








son for such popularity. The average .300 Savage cartridge in 24 inch length. get apart. This trouble has been overcome S 
hunter in Alberta is not a sportsman in They have added a raised front sight ramp at least in the sample I received. It is about fine 
our sense of the word. He is a trapper, a to which is dove-tailed a low front sight. the easiest gun to put together that one - 
prospector or a guide. Any one of which Personally, I have always appreciated one could imagine. If 
imeans that his rifle must be limited to a_ distinct advantage in a high front sight -. 
light powerful weapon which is still ser- blade. In using it one immediately detects N the old model a heated joint caused She 
viceable for longer shots than one usually any cant in the holding of the rifle and in the shells and spring follower to stick at gre 
secures in the East and I must say that long range shooting this is most im- times. This has been overcome by the use of w 
in the hands of an accurate marksman, I portant as every target shooter knows. a one piece tube with no inside obstructions. otk 
know of nothing that fills this bill better A lot of old timers still believe in the The carrier on the end of the magazine has tio 
than the model 99 Savage with the .300 low front sight. They say it is faster and also been changed and made similar to that - 
cartridge. all that sort of thing. That is true. The low used on the Winchester model 12. ” 
The old model, however, had certain dis- front sight was adopted in the days when The assembly clip holding forward end 
advantages. It was always poorly stocked, a rifle had a limited accurate range of of magazine to barrel has been completely WES 


badly finished and with discriminating 
sportsmen would hardly have ever at- 
tained the success it had was it not for 
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about 75 yards. Canting the piece was not 
such a serious error in these days. 
However, the front sight base had one 


redesigned. A short rib has been placed 
on the forward end of the magazine tube 
above the slide handle and this short rib 
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WHEN YOU GET A SHOT YOU GET A RABBIT—with XPERT 














Envy the fellow who seems to never 


miss a shot! .. . Chances are he’s using 
WESTERN X pert shells, and you can bank 
pes eee wt ie geal at on it, they'll improve your shooting too! 


finest gun. Smokeless. Top quality, 
and they sell at a popular price. 

If you want to get the high-flying 
ducks and geese with few cripples, 
shoot Super-X—the load with the 
Short Shot String. 15 to 20 yards 
greater effective range. 

Write for literature describing 
Western Xpert and the many 
other exclusive Western ammuni- 
tion developments, including Cap- 
tain Askin’s booklet on Western 
Super-X, 


World’s Champion Ammunition 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 7% ¢ 822 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. * * gicpoken, A. Sas Peoncisco, Cal. 


Try Western Lubaloy .22's. They're greaseless and gleam like “Bullets of Gold.” Western Lubaloy (lubricating 
alloy) bullets in all sizes keep the rifle bore free from fouling, lengthen the life of the barrel and improve its accuracy. 














UNTING 
BOOTS 


You never pull Witch-Elk boots from 
the closet only to find their uppers so 
stiff and their solesso curled that you 
have toruin your feet and disposition 
getting them back into shape. 


Touring, hiking, or an occasional day 
on the stream or in the brush .. . 
you will find Witch-Elk boots always 
pliable, light, durable, ready for 
sudden usage. 

At your dealer’s or write us direct for 

our friendly little booklet on boots. 
WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY 
1254-64 Labrosse St., Detroit, Mich. 











Here’s 


The Ideal Decoy 


New Patented Duck Decoys b 
tha’ 


have 
hollow metal bodies en 
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best 














Many Baker Guns 
are in use today, that 
are three generations 
old. Built to endure 
the hardest kind of 
(j service. 

| BATAVIA LEADER 


A Famous Baker Gun 
Gauge 










12-16-20-410 


A Good gun noted for 
its simplicity and strength 
—they don’t shoot loose! 
Ask Your Dealer or Jobber 
Write for Illustrated Folder 


BAKER GUN C0.|| 
314 Broadway } 


New Yorks 












must be turned to a position to pass 
through a notch in the assembly clip. 
This, of course, in turn forces the maga- 
zine to be turned in a position to exactly 
disengage the half threads. 

There have been several minor improve- 
ments in the mechanism of the gun which 
I will not go into here. The Savage in 
my opinion has always been the smoothest 
repeating gun in operation. In general 
aspect it is practically identical to the 
model No. 12 Winchester. In fact, only 
one thoroughly posted would detect the 
difference between them. Other than its 
marvelously smooth action, the Savage’s 
real advantage, in my opinion, lies in its 
top safety similar to that used on double 
barrel guns. This is certainly the logical 
place for the shotgun safety, where it is 
so easily operated by the thumb of the 
right hand. And it is decidedly safer 
than having it situated within the trigger 
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guard in front of the _ trigger. 

In this model they have also discon- 
tinued the use of the old carbon blue finish 
and replaced it with the high gloss char- 
coal blue. 

Of course, there is no secret about bar- 
rel boring. One choke gun shoots just 
about as well as another but I have con- 
fessed before that I am no trapshooter 
and any gun with which I can break 93 
out of 100 clay pigeons from the 16 yard 
down has got to be a good gun and this I 
accomplished the first time I ever fired 
the gun at the Sleepy Hollow Club. I 
have since then been using it every Sun- 
day in our weekly skeet competition and 
for all-round ability, hard hitting and 
smooth action, it certainly leaves nothing 
to be desired. 

The Savage Company, I think, can well 
afford to be proud of their improved shot- 
gun. 


THE PISTOL AS A HUNTING ARM 


By Vance Randolph 


HE increasing scarcity of fish and 

game in this country, together with 
a growing appreciation of the ethics of 
sportsmanship, has gradually turned men’s 
minds to the more difficult methods of 
hunting and fishing. Light tackle, small- 
bore shotguns, barbless hooks—all these 
things reflect the realization that the 
sportsman is really hunting for sport, not 
primarily for food. As the size of his 
daily kill decreases, the sportsman can 
keep his pleasure constant only by volun- 
tarily increasing the skill involved in the 


Perhaps it is because of the important 
part played by this weapon in the more 
romantic period of our country’s history— 
we look with a singular affection upon the 
instruments which settled all questions in- 
volving the honor of our sturdy fathers. 
At any rate, the American has always held 
the pistol in high esteem, and his singular 
proficiency in its use has been remarked 
by every alien people with which he has 
ever come in contact. 

Hunting small game with a pistol is the 
only perfect sport left to most of us, and 





Knocking ’em out of the tree-tops with a pistol 


killing. A few enthusiastic hunters have 
even gone so far as to discard firearms 
altogether in favor of the long-bow, and 
have actually killed deer, moose, mountain 
lions and even grizzly bear with arrows. 
Others have given over killing entirely, 
and go into the woods armed only with 
cameras and bird-glasses. Most of us, 
however, cannot follow these rare souls 
so far—we must have some sort of a 
shooting iron. 

For some strange reason, which even 
the Freudian psychologists have not yet 
satisfactorily explained, the average red- 
blooded American has always found a 
peculiar satisfaction in the appearance, 
the feel, and the possession of a pistol. 


one which completely spoils a man’s taste 
for any other sort of shooting. The fasci- 
nating thing about pistol shooting is that 
it is difficult—it is a thing that most people 
cannot do. Almost anybody can knock 
down birds with a shotgun, and even kill 
rabbits and woodchucks with a rifle, but 
the pistol is a gentleman’s weapon—which 
means simply that it is difficult to master. 
Picking off squirrels with a rifle is better 
than butchering them with a scatter-gun, 
but it is poor sport compared to tumbling 
them out of the tree-tops with a pistol. 

I have killed a considerable amount of 
small game with both the rifle and shot- 
gun, but after a certain degree of skill is 
attained the thing becomes almost a matter 
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of routine—there’s no real kick in it. A 
hit is taken as a matter of course, and a 
miss becomes an irritating and humiliat- 
ing blunder. But the pistol changes all 
this. A rabbit is no longer a bounding ball 
of fur and muscle to be hit or missed and 
straightway forgotten. To the man who 
stalks them with a pistol each animal is 
an individual, almost a personality, to be 
met and beaten at his own game, and the 
killing of such an antagonist is a serious 
and exciting business. The magic of the 
pistol transforms an ordinary fox squirrel | 
into a noble and wary game animal, and 
a coon or woodchuck into something al- 
most comparable to a Kadiac bear. 

In my first ventures into this sort of | 
hunting I used a .45 caliber, single action | 
Colt, with a barrel seven and one-half | 
inches long. We were living in the Ozark 
foothills then, so I sought the high ridges | 
where the fox squirrels play, and soon 
spotted one high up in an old chinkapin 
tree. A bit nervous I was, and the front 
site wobbled off several times, but finally 
I flinched a little and pressed the trigger. 
The roar of the great pistol well-nigh 
deafened me, and the big bullet went wild, 
cutting off a dead limb which came crash- 
ing down through the smoke. The squirrel 
merely flattened himself on his perch, but | 
at the next report he vanished as if by 
magic; there was a moment of silence, 
then a loud thump and a faint, spasmodic 
rustling among the dead leaves.... 

Squirrels are very abundant in the 
Ozarks, and I killed two more before I 
ran out of cartridges—three hits and | 
forty-seven clean misses! But every shot 
delivered exactly one hundred per cent 
satisfaction, and I was well pleased with 
the day’s bag. From that day forth I was 





* 
a dyed-in-the-wool pistol fiend, and have 
seldom hunted ‘with a rifle or shotgun | 1 
since. 
The old Colt Frontier Model was my 


first love, and I still take great pleasure 
in its use. It is not a target revolver, of 
course, but is quite accurate enough for 
squirrels and rabbits under favorable 
hunting conditions. We are all children, 
after all, and there is a certain Fourth-of- 
July excitement in shooting these big 
pistols; the thunderous reports, heavy 
recoil and dense clouds of smoke have a 
tomantic appeal that is lacking in the 
smaller and more efficient firearms. 


FTER a year or two, however, I laid 
the old 45 away—it will never be sold 
—and purchased a .38 Colt target revolver, 
which was lighter and considerably more 
accurate than the big belt gun. The .38 is a 
mighty fine shooter, and I had a lot of 
fun with it. But I shoot a great deal, and 
one day it occurred to me that my pistol 
shooting was costing me too much money. 
I seriously considered quitting altogether, 
and taking up fishing or golf or some 
other less expensive sort of recreation. 
Finally, however, I purchased a Colt 
automatic pistol using the inexpensive .22 
long rifle cartridge, and this is the weapon 
I am using at the present time. The .22 
long rifle is powerful enough for any small 
game, and its low cost allows me to shoot 
as much as I please. The .22 automatic is 
a beautiful pistol to shoot, and is the 
most accurate one-hand weapon I have 
ever used. In the hands of an expert, some 
of the single-shot target pistols will shoot 
a little closer, but they are not practical 
hunting arms. With the .22 Colt I have 
shot ducks nearly a hundred yards away ; 
I have dropped seven squirrels out of the 
scrub-oaks with seven consecutive shots; 
I have made several doubles on running 
tabbits, and even brought down a number 





of flying birds. These shots are excep- 




















































—with as great a sense of secur- 
ity as though you were at home 


OME COMFORTS now go gypsying 
in style. For those who love the out- 


of-doors, modern ingenuity has cre- 
ated folding households you can take along 
in the back of the car—and tents that laugh 


at storms. 


But....one of the most important items to 
take along is a Smith & Wesson. Sure, de- 
pendable, easily handled, accurate. 


May you never need it! Still you'll find it 
worth its moderate price in the Sense of Se- 
curity it brings. If you do need it—its value 
is beyond calculation in dollars and cents. 


Don’t put this off....go to a good hardware 
store, sporting goods store, or other dealer 
for this important item of lifetime equipment. 


We will be glad to send you our Descriptive Booklet“ 3” upon requests 


SMITH &WESSON 


SPRINGFIELD, 


THE +REVOLVE R 





MASS., U. &.A. 


MANUFACTURER... 


With the 32 or 38 cahbre SG W Safety, accidental discharge by adult or child is imposstble 
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In Another Month 
THEY’LL Be Comin’ South 
Bring ’em down with an 


L. C. Smith Gun 
Game and Trap Guns $40 to $1,000 


HEY™ are the host of wildfowl—following warmer weather. They 
fly fast—and high, or weave through the rushes like ghosts. 

You need a good gun to get your man-wise bird these days. 

And L. C. Smith Guns are good guns, proven on all kinds of shooting 
—from ocean to ocean, from lakes to gulf. The Field Grade, illustrated 
here, retails at $40.00. Your dealer will be glad to show it to you. He 
has other L. C. Smith models, too. If not, write for descriptive 


Booklet H40. 






















HUNTER ARMS COMPANY Inc. 
FULTON NEW YORK 


MCDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
An L. C. Smith Gun won the last Grand American 





























MOOSE, 


An interesting sight! A monster 5 a> 
Bull Moose in his native haunts — j 
such a spread! The tensest moment 
of your hunting career happens 
when you secure your record headin 
the Canadian woods. 
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Dependable guides 
who can bring you 
face to face with 
moose, caribou and 
whitetails, and re- 
lieve you of all camp- 
ing details. 

Full information based on 


up-to-date advices will be 
gladly furnished by 


A. O. SEYMOUR, 
General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
3408 Windsor Station 
MONTREAL 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
















tional, of course, and I mention them 
merely to show what can be accomplished 
under certain very favorable conditions, 
Most of my game is killed sitting, at very 
short range. 

Most of my friends cling to the scatter- 
gun, and think that a man who kills game 
with a pistol must be a dead shot—but 
they get their ideas of pistol- shooting 
from the gunmen of fiction and the movies, 
As a matter of fact, I am a rather poor 
shot—there are many men in my section 
of the Ozarks who can beat me easily 
at the targets. Any man who shoots a rifle 
can easily attain a fair proficiency with 
the pistol; it is only necessary to remem- 
ber that the one-hand weapon is much 
more easily shaken than the heavier rifle, 
and that one must squeeze the trigger, not 
pull it. 

In actual hunting, of course, marksman- 
ship is only one of many factors involved, 
since most small game is killed at very 
short range. The pistol shooter must get 
close to his meat, and this requires con- 
siderable proficiency in still hunting. A 
man must learn to move silently through 
the woods, he must study the habits of his 
quarry, he must note the direction of the 
wind, and understand the relative merits 
of different kinds of cover. Hunting be- 


Bill is a good shot, but he can’t pose 


comes a silent, scientific game, in which 
the hunter pits his knowledge and his 
skill against the cunning of the quarry— 
a very different thing than shooting into 
squirrels’ nests with a shotgun, or kicking 
rabbits out of the hedges. 

To those of us who live in cities and 
are forced to do most of our hunting near 
home, the fact that the pistol can be con- 
cealed is a great advantage. Not that we 
wish to violate the game laws, or to hunt 
on posted land, but nevertheless a certain 
degree of privacy is not unpleasant. Rifles 
and shotguns are not only inconvenient to 
carry in busses and trolley-cars, but they 
attract the unwelcome attention of one’s 
fellow passengers, and subject the owner 
to all sorts of petty annoyance. 

The beginner should remember, by the 
way, that the .22 long-rifle cartridge has 
a really astonishing range and penetra- 
tion, and must be used cautiously in thickly 
settled districts. Pistols are more dan- 
gerous than rifles anyhow, because of their 
short barrels, and it is a great mistake to 
place them in irresponsible or incompetent 
hands. Accidents happen all too easily. 
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It must be admitted that the pistol 
shooter does not make any record bags, 
and rarely has to worry much about the 
legal limit. Very often we come home 
without any game at all. Well, what of it? 
We do not go into the woods to reduce 
the butcher’s bill, but to seek the pleas- 
ures involved in sport, and woodcraft, and 
the study of nature. Your true sportsman 
is more than a mere hunter, and the actual 
killing of game is an essential but second- 
ary part of his enjoyment. Sport is, in a 
sense, nothing more than an incentive to 
outdoor life, and nature study is only the 
intellectual side of sport. 


PRACTICALLY DEMONSTRAT- 
ED MEASUREMENTS FOR 
GUNS AFIELD 


By Fred W. King 


NEVERAL years have passed since the 
writer has had an opportunity to do 
any really extensive shooting in the field 
but all things comes to him who waits and 
my patience has been amply rewarded this 
season. 

This is written from Florida and my 
stay dates from the opening of the season 
in early November and will not terminate 
until the close of the season. 

During this time a close study has been 
made of all of the points covered by a 
series of shotgun articles which have ap- 
peared in FieLp AND STREAM during the 
interval of my inaction. The game birds, 
upon which the experiments were made 
are quail, snipe, ducks and doves. 

Trapshooters, in the Al class, of neces- 
sity make rather an intensive study of shot- 
gun measurements and, as a rule, know 
infinitely more about their favorite arm 
than does the field shooter. 

Their arguments, as applied to a gun for 
trap shooting, are just about unassailable 
and, to a certain extent, they apply these 
principles to the ideal field gun. 

It was my close association with a cer- 
tain group of these very fine chaps that 
rather convinced me, against my better 
judgment, to adopt some of their ideas in 
having a 20 ga. field gun made that would 
be the last word as to fit and dimensions. 
I did so with the result of perpetrating 
some of the rottenest shooting I ever hope 
to see and the complete alteration of 
some of my most pronounced views. I 
wish to tell you about it and perhaps be 
of help to those interested in having the 
proper sort of gun afield. 

Our mutual friend Captain Paul Curtis 
once remarked that I was built like a 
heron and looked like one—more or less. 
I'll at least plead guilty to the first count. 
The measurements of my guns are thus 
effected. On my last really good hunt in 
N. D. I used a 20 ga. single trigger Smith. 
Twenty-eight inch barrels, full choke, pis- 
tol grip, weight 534 Ibs. with a drop of 
2% and two inches pitch. She patterned 
about 65% with both barrels in a 30 inch 
circle at 40 yards. Load was 2% drachms 
with 34 oz. of shot in a 2% inch shell. 

I did the best shooting of my career 
with this gun and did even better in brush 
shooting when I removed all pitch and, as 
a consequence, wrote articles suggesting 
that others try the same stunt. 

The trapshooting gang proved to me, 
conclusively, that the straight grip was 
the real medicine but said proof was dem- 
onstrated at the trans where one can place 
the gun at the shoulder and. bv concentra- 
tion, eliminate all considerations except- 
ing pointing and time. 

In a trap gun with pistol grip the tight- 
ening of the right hand will cause the 
muzzle to creep to the left. A straight grip 
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proofed. 


You can shoot Shur Shot Target Loads with com: 
plete confidence in their performance, and at a 
worthwhile reduction in the cost of your sport. 
Write for descriptive circular. 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


Remington, 


© 1928 R. A. Co. 


25 Broadway 






























“THE ONLY SHOT 
THAT COUNTS IS 
THE SHOT THAT 
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DEPENDABLE LOADS 
AT A MODERATE PRICE 


PSHOOTING puts shotgun shells to the 

| severest test. Expert shots can discover the 

slightest defect. Usually, they refuse to use 

moderately priced loads in important matches at 
the traps. They don’t want to take a chance. 


But in every important trapshooting tournament 
you will find top-notchers shooting Remington 
Shur Shot Target Loads, and winning with them. 
Here at last are moderately priced shells, that are 
as dependable as the most expensive. 


They are loaded with high-grade smokeless powder 
and are equipped with the famous Remington 
Battery-cup Primer. They are thoroughly wet- 












New York City 


2246 




















IthacaSuper10 


A Super 10 ga. Ithaca kills 10 to 15 yards farther than any 12 ga. because the. 1% 


oz. 10 ga. load carries fully a 
heaviest 12 ga. The little .410 Ithaca is a winner 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY - Ithaca,N.Y. - Box 11 





dram more powder and \% oz. more shot than the 






















Double Guns for game $37.50 to $750 
Single Barrel trap guns $100 to $750 


Send for free Catalog. 
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Jefever 


A NATIVE of 
the Soudan with 
wild guinea fowl 

shot with a 
Lefever. 


The Reli- 
able Le- 


fever is 
sold 
and 
used all 
over the 
globe. Always 
, dependable. 
“Who Ever Saw 
ABroken Lefever?” 


Singles $16.00-Doubles $28.25. 
Send for Folder. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 
Box 14, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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I am sure you will want a copy of my 
latest omer sete will be off the press 
August 12. To give an idea of this illus- 
trated 28 page catalog, here is a partial 
list: Hunting Shoes, Duck Huntin 
Boots, Leather Caps, Suits for Deer an 
Duck Hunting, Rain Suits, Duffle Bags, 
etc. Also brief extract of the new Maine 
Game Laws and other information of 
interest to non-resident hunters. 











L. L. Bean, 128 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
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20 with the straight stock. 

The next thing I fell for was ordering 
a straighter stock which is absolutely es- 
sential in a trap gun. I did not jump all 
the way down to the drop of my trap gun, 
which is 2%, but I had the 20 ga. made 
2% with no pitch. 

For years I had been trying to get some 
one to make me an 80% gun, ga.—of 
course, and had an open order with most 
of the makers. 

One day I received a letter from the 
Fox people that they had a pair of barrels 
that shot better than 80% so I had the gun 
made up with their single trigger accord- 
ing to the measurements mentioned. 

The gun was fully up to all of their 
claims—and then some. This is the outfit 
that has caused me all of my trouble. 


N the first place the straight stock was 

a dismal failure on flushing birds of all 
game varieties I encountered where one 
does not have a chance to get set or do 
any calculating. It’s just whirr—bang! 

The lack of a firm hold with the right 
hand made me grasp the barrels too tight- 
ly with the left and I began to poke and 
flinch for the first time in all of my field 
experience, especially with the second bar- 
rel which was always my most deadly. 

In order to check and prove this point I 
rigged up and whittled a grip I bound in 
with surgeon’s tape so as to give the pistol 
grip effect. It overcame my trouble within 
two days by this means, and to prove it 
still further, I borrowed a 20 with P. G. 
and found my flinching ceased at once. 

My Waterloo has been the 2%4 inch drop. 
On doves and ducks in flight, where I 
could see them approaching from afar, I 
had no trouble whatever. As the straight 
stock and no pitch made the gun shoot 
high, I simply remembered to take the 
proper lead and hold below—well below, 
the line of flight and my average of kills 
ran very high and also proved the 80% 
Fox outranged any gun I ever owned. 


However, when it came to hitting these 
same birds when flushed I was completely 
lost and invariably shot high as I could 
not remember to undershoot quickly 
enough. 

This was especially the case in shooting 
quail and, for the first week my average 
was not 25% which was worse than I did 
at the age of 15 when I first shot them. 

No one available here is able to alter 
the drop of my gun so I began changing 
the pitch by inserting variously angled 
blocks of cork under the heel of the stock. 
I used various angles from no pitch at 
all to one of 4'4 inches then I went back 
to zero and finally settled on 2% inches. 
This was a decided improvement but only 
a makeshift and, in my case, proved that 
an error in drop so great could not be 
overcome by this means. 

As a consequence I shall go back to the 
pistol grip and 2% inch drop. 

In other words the old idea of shutting 
both eyes, throwing the gun to the shoul- 
der, and opening the eyes must only allow 
a view of the front sight and none of the 
barrel. 

This, with one inch pitch is the gun for 
me, I do not say it is the gun for everyone 
but I fail to see the philosophy of using a 
gun so straight that one is obliged to hold 
under a cross flying quail and furthermore 


.| I have yet to see a trapshooter afield after 


quail who could kill 65% of birds with 
such a gun and that average over good 
dogs isn’t anything very startling. 

I know Capt. Curtis does not agree with 
ing with a single trigger gun, such as I 
always use. If he has tried both, a thing 
I have not, he must be correct but even so 
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I believe he would be the exception to the 
general rule as the tendency to tighten the 
grip of the barrel when using a straight 
grip is very great. 

Chas. Askins first called my attention 
to this death grip on the barrel with the 
left hand and, at one time, he caught him- 
self acquiring this habit and only discoy- 
ered it by the unsatisfactory results he 
experienced one time when making un- 
accountable misses on quail. 

It is a point you should watch yourself 
as it is fatal to good work. You can try it 
in your own home. Just notice how 
cramped you feel with the “death grip” as 
compared to the light easy hold and free 
and rapid swing it allows. 

One thing very noticeable in Florida is 
the large number of good quail shots, 
They are the best I have ever seen. A 
careful examination of their guns shows 
rather excessive drops to the stock rang- 
ing from 234 to 3% inch. 

These guns are largely automatics and 
pump and of the “over the counter” sort. 
It is rather the exception to find a barrel 
that is not pitted but this does not affect 
their shooting qualities. 

Up north we buy fine guns—take them 
out, clean and oil them and dream of possi- 
ble trips to come. 

Down here they just answer the ’phone 
and say “Sure, I'll go!” Rush home from 
the office, grab the old gun and some 
shells, hop into the waiting machine with 
the dogs and, in 30 minutes are among the 
birds. They haven’t time to dream about 
shoots—all they have to do is to shoot 
and they do. 

Of course this constant practice is bound 
to result in good work afield but my point 
is that they would never accomplish that 
end except for the fact that they are using 
the correct drop to their stocks. 

Furthermore they are particular about 
what gun or set of barrels they use and 
invariably use the shorter barrel and open 
pattern in shooting quail. 

On the other hand I have not met any- 
one who could do much with doves, which 
are very plentiful in certain locations. 

They do not lead their birds sufficiently, 
probably due to the fact that they do very 
little duck shooting and only shoot at the 
traps during the Summer months, and not 
much then as compared to up North. 


HIS applies to the country about Or- 
lando and I do not presume to say 
there are not exceptions here. 

I merely state the average. 

My opinion as to proper boring of 
barrels have also undergone a change but 
I attribute it largely to the Super X am- 
munition I have been using which I be- 
lieve makes my old favorite—the full 
choke—a decided handicap in shooting 
quail. Incidentally, it makes a difference 
in leading birds but my experience is too 
long a story to include here—we’ll have 
to leave that for another time. 

I am now an advocate of the improved 
Cyl. for the right barrel and always the 
full choked left in using the stronger and 
better loads. 

Florida quail are smaller and much 
faster than their northern cousins and 
allowing the first bird to fly far enough 
to avoid tearing him to bits makes the 
second shot too long to be deadly. 

The Floridians I have hunted with 
usually snap shoot with the first barrel 
and the average of scores of paced shots 
showed the bird lying dead at 15 paced 
yards from the shooter. Pattern your gun 
at that distance and you'll realize what 
this means. 

Just as it is impossible to give wholly 
dependable instructions for selecting a 
proper gun for trapshooting, it is equally 
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dificult to lay down any hard and fast 


rules for field measurements. 

I merely state what my personal experi- 
ence has been and its result gives me the 
gun that checks closely with the measure- 
ments of those used by the best field shots 
I have hunted with and I pass it along for 
what it may be worth. 


A QUICK WAY TO MAKE 
TARGETS 
By Arthur Flinner 

RUBBER stamp can be made for 

short range rifle or pistol target prac- 
tice from a block of wood and a square of 
old inner tube. Glue the rubbber, which 
shouldn’t be much over 2 inches square 
because the ink pads aren’t usually larger, 
to the block with ordinary glue. Then a 
common pencil compass will do for mark- 
ing the circles. Cut outside the two outer 
circles (size depending on range) with the 




















The completed rubber stamp 


point of a sharp knife. This is the outer 
ring. More can be made if desired. Then 
cut between two lines nearer the center. 
This is the white circle around the bull. 
More of these can be made too. Any white 
paper can be used for the targets. 


BIRDS ON THE WING WITH 
THE RIFLE 
By Ashley A. Haines 

O one who is at all experienced in 
the use of the rifle will, for an in- 

stant; claim that birds can be killed on the 
wing with shotgun-regularity, nor will any 
one, equally experienced, contend that 
certain birds under favorable conditions, 
cannot be killed on the wing frequently 
enough to become very interesting shooting 
and prove a form of rifle shooting which 
grows on a man as his experience with the 
rifle along practical lines increases. But it 
should be remembered at all times that 
such shooting should invariably be done 
in sparsely settled districts—in fact, if 
miles from a settlement so much the bet- 
ter, for the range of any rifle is far greater 
than a charge of fine shot from a shotgun 
and when a bullet is fired into the air 
when a bird is shot at, it is practically a 
criminal act unless the man knows with 
absolute certainty that that bullet has a 
safe landing field remote from human 
beings or live stock. Be it remembered 
always that the range of the .22 long rifle 
cartridge is well over a half mile (nearly 
1400 yards, to be more exact) while the 
range of the ordinary, and too often con- 
sidered harmless .22 short, must be close 
around a half a mile, while the distance 
at which such bullets as the .25-20 and 
.32-20’s fly and become dangerous is far 
greater. Therefore I again wish to hand 
out a word of caution regarding the care 
that should be taken when shooting at 





Only with the Browning 


do you get these 
6 Exclusive Features 


You naturally want the best when you buy an automatic shot- 

gun. And it is only natural that you will want a gun incor- 

\ porating all the good features of automatics. You get these 
4} in the Browning and in addition 6 features which you 
will find only in the Browning, designed by John M. 
Browning, of world-wide fame, whose arms, mili- 
tary and sporting, are pace setters the country over. 
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™ Automatic Shotguns Exacting 
First, you h hoi f a 12 1 
A gauge automatic. The Browning Auto. Testing Methods 
B\ matic 16 is the only 16 gauge automatic with Heavy Loads 


\ shotgun on the market. 
©\ Then you have the advantage of 
lighter weight, because of design 
and careful selection of mate- 
rials. The Browning 12 gauge 
»\is nearly one pound lighter 
/\ than any other automatic 
shotgun, except, of 
course, the Browning 
16 gauge. 


Every barrel, before it is 
finished, is not only tested 
by exacting standards in our 
factory but is twice sent to 
the government Proof House 
in Belgium and tested with 
loads at least twice as heavy as 
will ever be used in it again. The 
exclusive feature of the magazine 
cut-out permits you to empty the 
chamber without disturbing shells 
in the magazine by a simple flip of 
the finger. The forged barrel guide ring 
is not riveted or brazed to the barrel as 
in other guns but is forged in one piece 
with the ooedt more expensive, but a 
better method. 

There is no possibility of shells jamming 
with the double extractors. 

By the use of an improved safety device, 
it is impossible to fire a Browning unless 
you intend to, a valuable feature. 

Greater shooting comfort is assured by the 
shock absorber, which takes the brunt of the 
recoil, Extra barrels, interchangeable, give ad- 
vantages of two or three guns in one. 


BROWNING ARMS COMPANY 
OGDEN, UTAH 




























































Our hand made rifles built to customer's specifications in calibers from .22 to .404 in magazine 
RIFLES—,.4 single shot rifles and .400 to .475 in doubles for every purpose from woodchucks to elephants 
are in use the world over by discriminating sportsmen. 

HT Our G. & H. adjustable mount, illustrated here on a Springfield 
TELESCOPE SIG came, and which permits use of open iron sights without dis- 
mounting ’Scope is recommended by such experts as Captain Paul Curtis and Colonel Townsend Whelen as 
the best on the market. Mounted and furnished with Zeiss or Hensoldt "Scopes in 2 to 4 power. 
CAMERAS Bell and Howell (16 and 35 M.M.) De Vry (35 M.M.) automatic movie cameras 


complete with our special padded carrying cases built for rough usage on the trail. 


and clothing. Eiderdown sleeping 
CAMPING EQUIP MENT—*rtes, air beds, eiderdown coats, tents, 
aluminum cooking kits, saddle bags, medical kits, packsacks, waterproof clothing, Munson 
last hunting shoes and all other necessary articles of hunting, exploring and camping 
expeditions. 


and accessories; all makes and calibers of am- 
AMMUNITION—nrsitice, cleaning oguinaaul, etc. Special leather gun 
cases, saddle scabbards. 


Our 100 page equipment catalogue manual covers the field of your needs whether it 
be a North woods camping or hunting trip, or a big game expedition to the far 
North or to Africa. Our new de luxe gun catalogue in natural colors describes our 
complete line of rifles. Either catalogue sent upon receipt of 25 cents. 


\ - owes bay Sm GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 
234 East 39th Street, New York 
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Tilustrating 
one-piece suit 








Also made in TWO pieces 
DUCK-HUNTERS and other Sportsmen 


Keep dry in the worst rain. This one- or two- 
piece Suit slips over your regular clothes. The 
Hood Collar protects the neck and head. 


NO BUTTONS OR HOOKS 


Pull the string of the Hookless Fastener up or 
down to open or close. Cloth is made of a 
sheet of pure rubber vulcanized between two 
layers of cloth. Weight 3 Ibs. your dealer 


does not stock the RUBBER-ALL yet, order 
direct from us. Send check or money order 
for $15.00 (either one- or two-piece). State 
ehest and height measurements and we will 
ship at once, parcel post prepaid. 


Booklet free upon request 
THE RUBBER-ALL CO. 
35 W. 25th Street New York 
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FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 N. 8th St. 








your gun 
bright as 
new with Hoppe’s No. 
9. Always. No matter 
what ammunition you 
removes 
all harmful fouling and 


Use Hoppe’s Oil for 
parts— 
Hoppe’s Grease for rust prevention. 
Ask your dealer. Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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birds on the wing regardless of how harm- 
less the rifle may appear: those bullets 
will land somewhere: be sure you know 
they won't land where they will kill or 
wound something you do not want them to. 

I have mentioned the .22 short and long 
rifle calibers as well as the .25-20 and 
32-20 calibers as especially suited for 
wing shooting in sections where such 
shooting can be indulged in safely; but 
there are other sizes, such as the .22 W. 
R. F. and the .22 Remington and Win- 
chester automatic rifles all eminently 
suited for such work. It is true the center- 
fire sizes mentioned are rather expensive 
cartridges for wing shooting, but when 
they are used it is a certain thing the 
shooter, as a general thing, has a better 
arm than when shooting a rifle throwing 
a slower travelling bullet, for, frequently, 
the faster the bullet travels the greater 
the prospect of its connecting with the 
bird on the wing the same as is so often 
true on many running shots. But this, in 
running shooting, is more often noticed as 
the distance is so often greater on running 
shots than happens in wing shooting. Still 
the importance of the fast flying bullet on 
flying game is of enough importance to be 
worth considering therefore I mention it, 
emphasizing again the fact that this ap- 
plies where such ammunition can be safely 
used and the expense of such ammunition 
is of no consequence. 


NY running shot will dwell upon the 
necessity of leading his game, but only 
those who have had experience at wing 
shooting with the rifle will, as a rule, 


| consider lead with a rifle on wing of much, 


if any importance, yet I believe I state a 
fact that only in exceptional cases will a 
man make a successful wing shot when 
ignoring lead. The exceptions I have in 
mind will be very short range shots and 
where the bird is a straight-away one, 
or as occasionally happens, a straight- 
towards-you bird. The lead, where lead 
may be required, may not be much, 
especially when using a high velocity rifle 
but as a general thing, some lead will be 
taken or a missed bird usually results. 

In considering wing shooting with the 
rifle, be it understood about here, I am 
considering such birds as blue grouse, sage 
hens, prairie chickens, ducks, geese and 
the slower-flying hawks of the larger 
kinds :—the slower-flying and the larger 
the better for the marksman. But right 
here let me state that no one will expect 
to get a duck from the air flying at hurri- 
cane speed when using a rifle, or any bird 
very often that is at too great a distance 
going at unusually high speed. There are 
exceptions to all rules, however, and an 
occasional shot of a very extraordinary 
nature may happen, but the fact remains 
that the great majority of successful shots 
with the rifle will be on birds at short, or 
not over moderate ranges, and at birds 
travelling at moderate speed. Probably 
the easiest of all wing shots with the 
rifle will be on rising birds at close range. 
These, if the marksman is quick and pro- 
fits by the chauce offered him, will be 
killed before they have got up stream. 
If m‘ssed, and they often will be, the 
marksman, if skilled in manipulating the 
action of his rifle, gets in another shot 
in the quickest possible time and fre- 
quently makes a kill with his second shot 
where his first, probably an easier one, 
was a miss. But often it is the second or 
succeeding shots that gets the bird and 
for this reason a repeating rifle should 
always be used, and the action of rifle 
the shooter finds fastest in his hands 
is the one better thar all others for him 
for wing shooting for be *t remembered, 
all first shots will not be fatal ones. Many 
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times I have seen misses made, several of 
them, and the bird that was getting farther 
away finally killed when it seemed like a 
waste of ammunition after the first two 
or three shots had been fired. 

In running shooting, especially if on the 
prairie and the game is jackrabbits or 
coyotes, the marksman can often see the 
dust or snow kicked up by the bullets and, 
if misses, can profit by his mistakes and 
hold differently for the next shots, but, 
as a general thing, he cannot tell where 
he may be missing his birds though at 
times he will know perfectly whether he 
led it too much or not enough; whether 
he held a trifle too high or too low and 
make proper allowances for the next shot: 
and sometimes he will make it right. But 
I have a number of times noted where my 
shots were missing when a bird would be 
flying between me and a hill—the hill but 
a short distance beyond the bird I was 
shelling. Then again the same could be 
seen when shooting at birds flying close 
to the water as a bullet striking the water 
is a sure guide as to where the bullets are 
striking provided the bird is flying close 
to the water—I mean, of course, so close 
that the bullets are striking not far beyond 
the bird for if the bullet has to travel 
several hundred yards beyond the bird 
before striking one would have but very 
little from which to judge how far to lead 
for succeeding shots. For after the bullet 
that missed the bird has travelled several 
hundred yards the bird has been moving 
right along as well and to make calcu- 
lations for the next shot under such con- 
ditions would be largely a matter of guess- 
work; but if the bullet strikes a short 
distance beyond the missed bird, the mat- 
ter of making proper allowances for the 
next shot becomes much easier. 

Most of my experience wing shooting 
with the rifle dates back a good many 
years when black and Semi-Smokeless 
powder ammunition was mostly in use. 


HE rifles mostly used at that time for 
such work—the principal ones, I should 

say as an odd bird was taken out of the 
air with a number of others—were the 
Colt Lightning .22, a most excellent little 
gun, too, and one many of us wish might 
still be had; the Model 90 Winchester .22 
Special, the Marlin lever action .22’s, also 
same make but .32-20 caliber, but most 
of all the .25-20 Winchester repeaters. 
To-day this caliber would appeal to me 
very much if living in the unsettled dis- 
tricts and where wing shooting could be 
safely had, but I would prefer the new 
loading of 2200 feet per second. While 
always certain to admire the action for 
which this cartridge can be had, both lever 
and trombone, I would consider still better 
an automatic action to handle this new 
ammunition as somewhat better for our 
wing shooting provided such an arm, 
properly proportioned and balanced, could 
be had. Any of the actions now made for 
this ammunition are fast—very fast—the 
trombone having slightly the best of it, 
but for wing shooting none is too fast and 
the automatic in average hands, if possess- 
ing the desirable features mentioned, would 
be superior to anything we now have. 
Just a few incidents concerning kills I 
have known to have been made with rifles 
and I will close. A single goose, flying 
low, killed dead at 145 paces with Union 
Hill Ballard rifle fitted with hunting 
sights. Another, flying fast about 100 feet 
high, fatally struck (with 40-65 Win- 
chester) second shot at what four witnesses 
estimated at 150 yards. Third shot was 
fired as goose began to fall but was a 
miss. Another goose winged at about same 
distance with .33 Winchester and secured 
later. This goose was picked from a flock 
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flying swiftly past and probably 100 yards 
high. Twelve shots fired with .32-20 Mar- 
lin repeater accounted for six prairie 
chickens one afternoon. This was com- 
paratively easy wing shooting as all the 
birds were close and were caught before 
they had got under full speed. Using .25-20 
Winchester I killed one duck and six prairie 
chickens at one shot each, then got feath- 
ers from another prairie chicken, then a 
kill, was the best run of luck I ever had. 
These were fully grown birds, and some 
of them were flying anything but slow. 
and while it is unusual to spoil a good 
story like this, however true, it would be 
very misleading not to mention that the 
day following seven flying prairie chick- 
ens were missed clean by ye writer using 
another rifle: and the conditions were no 
more difficult than the shooting mentioned 
for the day before when all shots were 
hits. All this goes to show that while one 
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may have a good run of luck, there is ee A Ay A 
nothing absolutely sure about wing shoot- DEALERS:— No.22.3” 
ing with the rifle though one, with plenty ine A. md blade, 


of experience, will score oiten enough to tion and 
make it a very fascinating form of rifle 
work and it will be found so very inter- 
esting that few will be found who will not 
take a chance on nearly any bird that gets 
up provided always, the shot can be taken 
without endangering human life or stock. 


HAVE killed a good many blue grouse 

and sage hens with the rifle flying but 
how many shots I fired which were fatal 
to the ones which were not I do not pre- 
tend to say, but I do know it was mighty 
interesting when one would be taken out 
of the air. The sage hen was much the 
easier bird to connect with though a 
straight away blue grouse was not an 
impossibility especially if you caught him 
soon after he hit the air. But if, as often 
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happened, he took a headlong plunge down 
a mountain side or into some deep caiion, 
well, that was different and he was usually 











safe. One of the best, or luckiest, blue 
grouse shots I ever made was with a 
32-20 Winchester as the grouse flew 
directly across the line of fire and down 
hili at 40 yards or so. He stopped when 
the little rifle cracked. Another, five wit- 
nesses, but a _ straightaway bird, was 
brought down with a .38-55 Stevens Ideal 
at about the same distance. I never killed 
but one ruffed grouse on the wing with a 
rifle (nor have I ever shot at many) that 
being with the .22 Winchester automatic, 
bird a straight away one at 35 or 40 yards. 
But a friend who was acquainted with the 
late Robert A. Kane said that he (Mr. 
Kane) killed those birds on the wing 
occasionally with the rifle, at that time, if 
I remember aright, one of his favorite 
rifles for such work was the .22 auto and 
35 Self Loading rifles. 

Hawks? Scores of them were taken out 
of the air, most of them slow-flying birds 
and of the bigger kinds. As a rule, there 
was a bird which, if missed, kept in sight 
long enough to draw a good many shots 
from the magazine and a good many were 
killed after many misses had been made. 
But it often meant quick work, the rifle 
spitting bullets at a great rate. Not always 
even then did the performance wind up 
with a kill, but when, after missing sev- 
eral shots, the hawk finally came down a 
very dead bird, the marksman would be 
inclined to pat himself on the back and 
tell himself there was nothing to wing 
shooting only to have to form a different 
opinion, perhaps, at the next chance he 
might have at a hawk and under no more 
difficult conditions. I remember well with 
four friends present, pulling a big brown 
fellow out of the air at what we estimated 
at well over 100 yards, the little 500-grain 
45-70 Winchester bullet proving very 
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deadly on that particular hawk. Another 
was killed flying at what proved to be 
well over 150 yards the third shot from 
the 30-30 Remington trombone, two first 
shots misses, the third coming quickly and 
ending the career of his hawkship while 
several witnessed his sudden collapse. But 
when I think of the many times I have 
seen birds killed on the wing with a rifle, 
I always come to the conclusion that one 
of the most difficult, lucky or unusual 
shots of the kind I ever made was at a big 
Mallard drake which unexpectedly rose 
from the river and bored his way upward 
towards the sky at probably 35 yards or 
so distant to fall a very dead duck from a 
shot fired on the instant from my .38-40 
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Winchester as the duck was but imper- 
fectly seen through the tops of the thick 
brush that intervened. Under many con- 
ditions, one has to think and act quickly 
and while he will not always get his bird 
the first, second or third shot, or even 
with a magazine full of cartridges, it 
is a certain thing he will, if handy with a 
rifle and persists long enough, kill flying 
birds often enough to prove a very inter- 
esting and instructive form of rifle work, 
But no one must expect impossibili- 
ties nor, as has been intimated, should 
any one at any time indulge in wing 
shooting unless it can be done with 
perfect safety to all concerned but the 
bird on the wing. 





ELDING and Mull Company have 
just sent me an illustration of their 
improved model #26 Straight Line Re- 
loading Tool. The new Model 28 tool has 
the bullet seater incorporated on the lever, 
interchanging with the neck die, and 
the seating screw interchanges with the 
expanding plug. The bullet is seated by 
starting it in the neck mouth and forcing 
the cartridge into the seating die as in 
neck sizing. The seating die acts as a 
positive guide and the bullet can only be 
seated perfectly true. Seating depth is ad- 
justed by a knurled nut at the end of the 
seating screw which protrudes at the op- 
posite end as shown in the cut. 
This Model 28 is a complete reloader, 
covering decapping, repriming, neck reduc- 


NEW BELDING AND MULL RELOADING TOOL 


ing, neck expanding, and bullet seating. 
There is also an extra head for pulling 
bullets from loaded cartridges without 
damage to the components. A larger base 
is provided on this new Model 28 to fa- 
cilitate its use in a bench vise (or when 
screwed to a support) in the vertical 
position as a bullet seater or bullet 
puller. 

Old Model 26 parts are interchangeable 
in the new tool, and extra bullet seaters 
are available for multi-caliber use. The 
price with one added caliber is the same 
as that of the Model 26 with one added 
caliber. Because the new bullet seater is 
not designed to crimp case necks, the 
Model 28 is furnished only for bolt-action 
rifle calibers. y 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


IMPRACTICAL 


Epitor, FreLp AND STREAM: 

1. Would it be practical to have an extra set 
of mounts put on a .22 rifle and have the scope 
interchangeable with the .54 Winchester? 

2. Where and how can I get a Springfield .22? 

3. What would be the approximate cost of re- 
modeling a Springfield .22 into a sporter? 

4. What idher .22 rifles would you recommend 
other than the Springfield for target and small 
game hunting? 

R. L. Cros. 


Ans.—lIt is decidedly impractical to get two 
mounts and use one ’scope on two different rifles. 
The point of impact will be so different, you will 
have great difficulty in adjusting for windage 
and elevation. wae 

You can get a Springfield .22 by joining the 
National Rifle Association. The rifle will cost you 
approximately $50.00. It will cost you approx- 
imately $75 more properly converted to a sporter. 
But you can refine the standard stock, cutting it 
down, making it lighter in weight and checking 
it for about $15.00. 

The other .22 I would recommend for ’chuck- 
ing would be the Model 52 Winchester or the 
Savage 1919. 

SxHootine Eprtor. 


STRAIGHT PULL MANNLICHERS 


Cartan Paut A. Curtis: : 

I have an old army rifle (I suppose) which to 
my inquiring eye shows no identification what- 
soever except the letters Budapest M95, the rifle 
is full stocked with the barrel entirely encased 
in wood. The rifle is a straight pull bolt action, 
has a safety and can be cocked with the bolt 
closed. The rifle weighs only about five pounds 
and so I am afraid it is not safe if it shoots a 
heavy cartridge, and so: 

1. Is the rifle safe? 
2. How much do they cost new? 


3. What cartridge does it shoot; where can 


you get them? 
Wyman C. Mann. 

Ans.—The old Army rifle which you have is a 
straight pull Model 1895 Austrian Mannlicher. 

It shoots the 8 M/M Mannlicher military 
cartridge. You can get this from A. F. Stoeger, 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Don’t confuse it with the Mannlicher Schoe- 
nauer cartridge which is rimless. They are not 
interchangeable. I suppose it cost about $30 new. 

SxHootine Epitor. 


TAKE THE .06 


Fiecp anp STREAM: 

I am about to purchase a Winchester Model 
.54 rifle. I can get this made for the Winchester 
.270 cartridge or for the Government .30.06. I’m 
in a quandary as to which of these guns would 
be most satisfactory to me. I expect to use it for 
shooting deer, goats, and similar game. 

While the .270 has a higher velocity and flatter 
rojectory, it is a lighter and smaller caliber bul- 
et than any of the 30.06 bullets. The .270 am- 

munition would be much more difficult to get 
than the 30.06, which can be purchased almost 
anywhere, In addition, the latter has several dif- 
ferent loads from which to select; while the 
former has only one. 

H. K. Miter. 


Ans.—In my opinion, the .270 is not as gen- 
erally useful a cartridge as the .30-06. 

The bullet is a little too light for Bear and 
Moose and it is no flatter in projectory than a 
Springfield with an equally light bullet. 

There are a great many different cartridges 
which you can use for different purposes in the 
Springfield which makes it a distinctly all-around 
~ and any Springfield ammunition is easy to 
find in out-of-the-way places and this is the most 
important item, in my opinion. 

SHootine Eprrox. 
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GOOD ADVICE 


Dear Captain Curtis:- 

I have just finished reading your very interest- 
ing article on the hunting scope, published in the 
February number of Fietp anp Stream. Your 
comments are, in my opinion, correct in every 
detail and well worth reading by all who are 
interested in the scope sight. I most heartily agree 
with your condemnation of the pointed post as a 
target sight and your praise of same as a hunt- 
ing sight. 

‘uy experience with the hunting scope (pointed 
post), while somewhat brief, has convinced me 
that it is next to impossible to properly target a 
rifle equipped with same by using a black bulls- 
eye target. However, I offer the following sug- 
gestions which I have tried out with most grat- 
ifying results: Make some paper targets about 
4” x 4”, using the whitest paper obtainable— 
draw a circle 4” in diameter in center of paper; 
then draw another circle 14” in diameter; then 
blacken all space inside large circle and outside 
small circle and you have a 4%” WHITE bulls- 
eye which is fine for targeting your rifle at a 
range of 50 to 55 yards (squirrel distance). The 
pointed post shows up sharp and clear against 
the white bullseye and after the sight is properly 
adjusted it is no trouble to shoot a long string of 
shots keeping them all inside the white center. 
For adjustment to longer ranges the size of entire 
target should of course be increased in proportion. 

T hese a DeLuxe Marlin, cal. .22, model 39, 
restocked etc. oy Griffin and Howe and fitted with 
a Zeiss hunting scope and Noske mounts. It is 
the finest little rifle I ever saw for squirrels, 
hawks, crows, etc., but I was thoroughly dis- 
gusted at not being able to make close Groupe 
with it until I experimented with the white bulls- 
eye instead of the conventional black. 

When I sighted my rifle in at 50, 100, 150 and 
200 yards, using the white bullseye targets, and 
using the well know US NRA long rifle car- 
tridge, I carefully marked each elevation. I find 
that these marks can always be relied on as long 
as the US ammunition is used but that the 
Remington Kleanbore always shoots low which is 
due apparently to lower velocity and is not as 
accurate. Personally, I prefer the old time boiling 
water treatment after shooting and having the 
maximum amount of pleasure out of my rifle, 
although it means a few minutes work each time 
the operation is performed. 

If you have not tried shooting at a white bulls- 
eye with the pointed picket, I wish you would 
do so and let me know the results. I do not 
know if the idéa is original with me or not but 
it certainly has worked out nicely in all the tests 
I have made. If you believe my system to be 
helpful to others you are at liberty to use this 
letter in any way you may see fit. 

Epwarp KaurMan, 
Master Sergeant, 17th Field Artillery. 


303 A GOOD RIFLE 


Captain Paut A. Curtis: ‘ 

I am planning a hunting trip to Canada this 
fall and am writing to ask your advice as to the 
kind and size of rifie best suited for that section; 
also, what is your idea of a .303 Savage rifle; 
and whether a bolt or lever action is preferable. 

In what section of Canada do you think the 
best hunting is found? 

V. T. Jorpan. 


Ans.—The .303 Savage is a splendid little 
rifle. It is not made in the bolt-action although 
the Savage Company might possibly bore a Model 
1920 Savage for the .303 for you. 

However, the cartridge is not really powerful 
enough, nor has it the range for general north- 
western Canadian shooting. 

I prefer for that country, a rifle shooting the 
-30-06 Springfield cartridge or the .303 British. 

It is impossible to answer your last question. 
It depends largely upon what you want to hunt. 
There is good shooting in all the Provinces of 
Canada. 

Suootine Epitor. 


BARREL LIFE 


Cartrarn Paut A. Curtis: 

I have had considerable experience with rifles 
covering a period of fifteen years. 

I wish to present a few questions relative to 
the two calibres, .30-06 and .270, which are 
great favorites with me. 

What is the wear on either of the above cal. 
barrels, with any given number of cartridges, as 
recorded by the delicate measuring apparatus 
designed for this purpose, using, of course the 
full charge loads? 

What is the approximate life of these barrels, 
presuming that the bores have had reasonable 
care? 

Is the steel used by any one arms company 
More wear resisting, than that used by other 
companies ? 

Frank Uppecrove. 


Ans.—The approximate life of a .30-06 or a 
-270 Winchester barrel with standard ammuni- 
tion, if given perfect care, Would be about 7,000 
rounds for target shooting and for practical game 
hunting about 15,000. 

I don’t know of any one maker’s barrel that is 
any more durable than another although I would 
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expect the Winchester Company’s stainless steel 
barrels to give the longest service. 
Sxootine Eprtor. 


wac scoTT 


Carr. Paut A. Curtis: 

I bought a 10 ga. W. and C. Scott the other 
day for $15.00. I would like a little information 
about same. It bears the name W. and C. Scott 
and Son, Makers and Patentees, London. 

It has 30 in. barrels both choke which are of 
a wating finish if you get what I mean. It is a 
hammer model and is carved a little about in 
different places, the butt plate is carved with 
three deer, has a checkered pistol grip stock. 

It is in fine condition and has been used hardly 
any. I would thank you very much if you would 
tell me about what the, gun cost when new, and 
if it is considered a good gun. 

W. H. Krirsy. 

Ans.—As a matter of fact, the W. and C. 
Scott Company of Birmingham and London is 
one of the oldest and most famous gun making 
concerns in the world. They made shotguns and 
rifles in the days of the flintlock and their guns 
for which Stoeger, 509 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, are the American agents, are 
justly famous. 

I think it is safe to say that within the last 
forty years, the Grand Prix Monte Carlo which 
is the world’s premier shooting event, has been 
won more often with the W. and C. Scott than 
with any other gun. 

I am sure that the gun which you have pur- 
chased, from the description, has a set of Damas- 
cus barrels, in other words, has a fancy finish on 
the surface. 

I cannot properly tell you what the gun cost 
because they make all grades of guns but no 
really cheap guns. It probably cost within the 
neighborhood of $75 up to $250 or $300 when it 
was made and as it is about forty years of age, 
this would represent an equivalent of double the 
same amount of money to-day. 

Of course, the gun is not worth that much 
because few people would use a hammer gun now 
but at $15, if in good condition, a W. and C. 
Scott, is a bargain if there ever was one. 

SHootinc Eprtor. 


HEAVY DUCK GUNS 


Epitor ArMs AND AMMUNITION Dept.: 

Having previously written your department, 
for advice in regard to guns and always have 
received a good reply I am coming back again 
for your advice on these heavier shot guns with 
their new loads in use to-day. The two I have in 
mind are the 12 and 10 gauge. The 12 using the 
3 inch case with 14% ounce shot and the 10 with 
1% ounce shot. I have always wished for greater 
power behind the shot out at. the longer ranges, 
when shooting at large duck and geese and now 
we seem to be getting that wish filled in these 
new loads. 

Now in regard to one of these super 12 bores 
—as they are called—special bored for these 3 
inch loads, are they the guns which they are 
claimed to be? I have been told that they are 
only ry to the regular 12, “full choke” cham- 
bered for the 3 inch cases. I have not used one, 
but have the opinion that they should do better 
as the gun is special built for these heavy loads. 
So what do you say, will they make a better 
pattern and give more penetration at the longer 
ranges? 

I would like to own one of these heavier guns 
to use on geese and large ducks. 

Which of these would you prefer to the other, 
the 10 or 12 gauge? I figure by getting the 12 
gauge one could use 2% inch shells for close 
work and the 10 would be perhaps a little heavy 
loaded for all kinds of duck chostinn with its 
1% ounce shot. Now this is my side of it, and 
will surely appreciate what you will have to say 
as I presume you have shot the both of them 
against water fowl. Trusting to hear from you 
in reply to my questions. 

Rurvus Freesurc. 

Ans.—There is no doubt about it, when a man 
learns where to hold on Ducks and Geese at 
long range, providing he has the weight and 
strength to handle a ponderous weapon, he can 
kill a little farther with a super three-inch ten 
or twelve-bore gun. But the majority of men are 
handicapped by such a weapon and cannot get 
the increased range out of it and they are seri- 
ously handicapped at normal ranges when using 
such a gun. 

The super twelves, throwing 13% ounces of 
shot will actually kill probably three yards further 
than a standard 2% inch full choke twelve bore 
and I would say if any, that the ten bore 1% 
ounce load is good for an additional five yards. 

However, in going after this increased range, 
I don’t, by any means, agree with some of our 
manufacturers as to the actual killing range of 
the gun. I have never yet seen a twelve bore 
weapon which will kill consistently, Ducks, at 
qeny yards as these manufacturers claim for 
them. 

Were I doing a lot of shooting on a pass or a 
point, where long shots were the rule, or to put 
it even stronger, where the average shot was 
rather an exception, I would use such a gun. 
Otherwise, I would not give one further con- 
sideration. 
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Great gobs of gloom 


You know how dark it can be | 
on a moonless night in the 
woods. Well, that’s when you 
want a good flashlight—a 
bright, searching eye of light 

to pierce through the blackest 
gloom and set you right. 

Put an Eveready in your kit 
when you hit the trail and put 
some spare batteries right there 
with it. The batteries can’t be 
too good, either. Make them 
Eveready, for Eveready Bat- 
teries load a flashlight with a 
sure-fire charge of LIGHT that 
is right at your service long 
after ordinary batteries lie down 
on the job. Those little Ever- 
eady cells are packed clean full 
of power and pep and endurance. 
Get the flashlight habit and 
always insist on genuine Ever- 
eady Batteries. 
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Electric Current is not available. Portable and sim- 
ple, a woman or a child can put it in operation. 
Wiring is as simple as wiring your Christmas tree. 
Take it te camp on the running board of your car 

and install it yourself. 
Write for Free Catalog and 
Special Factory Intro- 
ductory Offer. Imme- 
diate Shipment. 
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Were I getting one, I would certainly prefer 
the ten-bore to the twelve because it is un- 
doubtedly the more powerful of the two. 

Suootine Eprrtor. 


.22 WINCHESTER EXTRA LONG 


Captain Curtis: 

In all the .22 calibre discussions I have sel- 
dom heard mentioned the Winchester extra long 
or the Winchester special cartridges. Perhaps 
you can tell me if these twenty-two cartridges 
are far, if any more, superior than the well- 
known long rifle. For my own part I have found 
them to have a higher velocity and deeper pene- 
tration. Is this true? 

Wutuiam E. Ryan. 

Ans.—The Winchester .22 extra long is prac- 
tically an obsolete cartridge. There is not any 
advantage in it whatever. The cartridge is loaded 
with the 40-grain bullet and 7 grains of powder 
It has slightly higher velocity but is not as ac- 
curate as the long rifle ammunition, consequently 
not as desirable. 

Neither is the .22 Winchester rim-fire as de- 
sirable a load as the long rifle for accuracy but 
it is a better game cartridge for use up to 75 
yards as it has more killing power. 

SxootinG Eprtor. 


POLICE ARMS 


Guns anp Ammunition Ep1tor: 

Having experimented for the past fifteen_years 
with revolvers and pistols, the Vancouver Police 
Union has asked my opinion of a serviceable 
weapon to replace the .32 Police Positive they 
now carry. They contend that this gun is only 
accurate in the hands of an expert and is badly 
balanced for police use. I agree with them in this 
and have recommended the .38 special with the 
six or six and one-half inch barrel. The weapon 
now in use is the four inch barrelled type and 
the grip is small for the large hands of some of 
our “bulls”. Before the matter comes before the 
police commissioners for decision I would like 
to have the opinion of some person more versed 
in the matter than myself and would ask that if 
you find it convenient you write me % of Van- 
couver Daily Province, on which I am police 
reporter, and give me your ideas on the merits of 


the two weapons. 
A. J. McKervie. 

Ans.—I quite agree with you that the .32 
Police Positive is not sufficient gun for the police 
officers in these days of heavily armed “‘cut- 
throats” and banditti. 

I think that the .45 is too big a gun to be 
considered (though it is undoubtedly the most 
practical) because we have to consider the average 
police officer will not get as good results from it. 

would be inclined to endorse the gun you 
recommend, namely, the .38 Colt or the Smith and 
Wesson for the same cartridge, using the new 
Western Special Police cartridge with the heavy 
blunt bullet which gives the gun a great deal 
more shocking power than the standard ammuni- 
tion. 

I don’t think they require a six or six and a 
half-inch barrel. I think for the average police 
officer who sometimes carries his gun in plain 
clothes and again in a holster that a .38 Special 
with a four-inch barrel would be about right. 

I have found that the short barrel is more 
accurate in the hands of the average man because 
there is less apparent flip at the muzzle when the 
trigger is pulled. It is also, an easier gun to get 
out in a hurry and it is just as accurate, even for 
target shooting, when properly held, and loses 
nothing in power. 

Snootinec Epitor. 


NOT SUITABLE 


Captatn Curtis: 

I have been a reader of Fiery anp Stream 
for some years and your article in February issue 
brings me to writing to you. I have been -— 
a .32 Winchester Special for deer hunting wit 
absolute satisfaction. 

I am planning a trip next fall for moose and 
later hope to get to the haunts of the brown 
bear. I have always gone on the theory that one 
wanted a weapon with plenty of killing power, 
am not English but lean a good deal to their way 
of thinking about guns. 

I am considering a .405 Model 95 Winchester, 
am left handed. I do not mind recoil but rather 
like a gun which comes back at least half way. 
Can the Noske or Griffin and Howe Scope be 
fitted to this model successfully? Would you 
consider the .405 a better game killer than the 
.35 or 30.06? Is the .303 Svea heavy enough 
for moose? 

Dr. J. W. Pace. 

Ans.—I can see very well that you and I agree 
on killing power. 

Your Winchester .32 Special will account for 
deer and other Eastern shooting, but is not really 
powerful enough for moose and certainly not 
powerful enough for grizzly. Nevertheless, I 
would not consider the .405 Winchester as desir- 
able as the .30-06 for Western shooting. Whereas, 
it has greater killing power at short range, it has 
not actually as much killing power at the range 
where you would often be called upon to kill your 
game in the Rockies, due to the fact that the 
heavy bullet of much lower velocity, lose energy 
more rapidly. 
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I once used a .35 w.c.f. but to a lesser degree, 
what I said of the .405 is true of this also as 
compared to the .30-06. 

I think you would be best advised to get a rifle 
for the .30-06 cartridge. You could then have it 
equipped with a Zeiss or Hensoldt ‘scope on a 
Griffin and Howe mount for about $65. 

The .303 Savage is an excellent cartridge but 
no more powerful than the .32 Special and though 
it will kill Moose when they are hit properly, it 
really is not gun enough for them. 

Suootine Epirtor, 


MODIFIED CHOKE BEST 


Tue Suootinc Eprrtor: 

As a constant reader of your very interesting 
magazine, am taking the liberty of coming to you 
for some advice and information as to the proper 
choke and length of barrel of a shotgun that I will 
purchase soon. 

Have decided on a 1912 Winchester 16 gauge, 
selecting this in preference to the 20 gauge on 
account of being able to handle a heavier load, 
and gun to be used mainly for squirrel, crow, 
duck, hawks and rabbit, but I realize that a gun 
suitable for duck would hardly “‘work on rabbit” 
and I can not afford an extra barrel—now what 
about getting a full choke barrel and using the 
“scatter” or “brush” shells for rabbit shooting? 
Do you believe this will prove satisfactory, and 
what size shot should I get in the “scatter load” 
and just what kind of pattern should I expect 
from this combination? What would be the proper 
length of barrel for this gun to balance properly? 

Have developed a “flinch” from shooting a 
12 gauge, so want a Jostam Anti-Flinch pad on 
this gun—will this remedy the trouble, and how 
much of the “kick”’ will a pad absorb? 

Wattace M. Harris. 

Ans.—I find that the majority of men shoot a 
gun entirely too close to balance well with their 
efficiency. There is really very little difference in 
the range of a strong modified barrel and a full 
choke. 

You will quite frequently pull down ducks at 
long range with a 65 percent choke barrel than 
you will with a 70 percent. The pattern is a little 
more open and it is inclined to be thicker on the 
edges and a bird caught on the edge, consequently, 
is more often killed. 

It is my opinion, after killing ducks for many 
years that the barrel for normal duck shooting 
1s 60 to 65 percent choke or what we commonly 
call a strong modified; that if more men were 
using such a barrel, more ducks would be killed 
and furthermore, when we get to the point in 
range over a high pass, where we kill in a full 
choke barrel, we kill few ducks with any type 
of barrel. 

The other answer to your problem is to use the 
scatter load for the first shot. For ducks, of 
course, you would not use it. For rabbits, a scat- 
ter load of No. 6’s would be excellent for the 
first shot. But for ducks, squirrels and hawks, 
a scatter load, due to its limited range, would not 
be satisfactory. 

I would suggest a 28-inch barrel gun. I doubt 
that recoil pad will stop your flinching. Concen- 
trate on your shooting and try to forget the 
flinch. The Fs will save your shoulder from 
being bruised but flinching is more a matter of 
nerves than it is pounding. 

You can avoid flinching more by stopping your 
ears with cotton than by padding the butt of your 
gun with rubber. 

Sxuootine Eprtor. 


NOT FOR DEER 


Carr. Pavut A. Curtis: ; 

I ordered a Zeiss Zieklin 214 x 18 Scope with 
standard graticule pin point and am using a 
German _ mount, quick detachable. 

The Springfield is being built by a very com- 
—_ gunsmith, Mr. Emil F. Flues of this city. 

have a cheek piece on stock and the bolt just 
clears the comb. 

Now as to Metallic Sights I am unable to use 
the Lyman 48 on account of mounts. 

What would you prefer—Lyman No. 103 for 
cocking piece or Lyman folding leaf No. 6 or 
would you use buckhorn sight? 

As to front sight would you use Ivory or gold 
head and would you consider this gun an all- 
around gun for woodchucks, deer, moose, etc. ? 

W. H. Wape. 


_ Ans.—I think the only mistake you have made 
is in adopting those German mounts for your 
telescope. Had you used the Griffin and Howe or 
the Noske, you could have mounted a 48 sight 
-, the bridge of the receiver without any diffi- 
culty. 

As it is, I would advise you to use the 103 
Lyman though I don’t approve of it very much. 
Nevertheless, it is quite accurate enough for 
game shooting and you will probably only use it 
as an emergency sight. 

By all odds, I would not consider the buck- 
horn sight for a moment. It is the worst sight 
ever made. Personally, I have always liked the 
ivory bead sight the best and I don’t find them 
nearly as fragile as they are supposed to be. 

You certainly have a splendid all-around gun 
for everything from Moose down to Woodchuck. 

Sxootine Eprtor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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A TURKEY WITH A CHARMED 
LIFE 


(Continued from page 63) 


aim with my rifle barrel and scored 
another miss. The negro who was with 
me that morning saw the turkey as it ran 
away and said it was not a young gobbler 
but the hen with the charmed life I had 
already missed seven times. 

I did not get a chance to hunt any more 
that season, but was back near that same 
cane patch at the opening of the following 
fall season. About daybreak on _ that 
November morning I gave a few yelps, 
and to my great delight I heard several 
turkeys cluck and yelp on their roosts. 
After they had come from the trees, 
they continued to call for some time in an 
effort to get the supposed turkey to come 
to them. 

They soon tired of begging me to come 
to them and ceased calling. I then made 
a sneak in their direction and soon 
came up with them. I saw several heads 
and necks sticking up above the weeds and 
immediately fired, with the result that 
they scattered in several directions. In a 
few minutes I had one of these young birds 
located in a tree, and my first rifle shot 
was a success. 

After much calling and moving from 
place to place, I succeeded in getting two 
more of these birds. There were several 
left with the old hen, but I never succeeded 
in locating them again on future hunts. 

To sum up my various hunts in which 
this turkey with the charmed life played 
a leading réle, I am sure I shot at her 
eight different times, never touching her 
with either rifle or shotgun load. She sur- 
vived these apparent dangers and was ac- 
commodating enough to raise a drove of 
turkeys for me, from which I was for- 
tunate enough to secure three fine birds, 
to say nothing of the big gobbler. 

That old hen may be alive today, for the 
scene of these hunts is now a large game 
preserve on which a few wild turkeys are 
protected. But the cane thickets are gone, 
the great forest trees are gone, and in- 
stead of the wild turkey’s gobble one 
hears the singing of negroes in the early 
morning as they work in the cotton fields. 

We have never tired of telling about 
the havoc the game hog and market hun- 
ter have played with our game. Many of 
us believe all we have to do is to pass 
more stringent laws and manufacture more 
closed seasons. Some day we shall wake up 
to the fact that the woodsman’s ax and the 
wildcat have done more to destroy such 
game as the wild turkey than all the hunters 
and guns and hunting dogs combined. 


BABES IN THE WOODS 
(Continued from page 13) 


though occasionally a stray bullet will do 
damage. But in a hunting crisis, when a 
great heavy-antlered’ stag is expected and 
a man shows himself, the novice loses his 
presence of mind. 

I once heard a somewhat disgusted hun- 
ter say to a tenderfoot, “For heaven’s 
sake, man, don’t be so jumpy! There’s no 
reason for you to be scared. The deer and 
the other hunters are the ones to get 
nerves when you are around. You're so 
skittish that I believe you’d be afraid to 
wear a red tie to an ox-roast. Steady 
down; let the buck do the jumping.” 

And I heard another grizzled woodSman 
say sternly to a foppish lad who had just 
said that he had come near taking the 
woodsman for a deer, “Boy, if you ever 
shoot at me, a sudden accident is going to 
happen to you.” 

I cannot recommend this sort of recip- 
rocal attention as a cure for the trouble, 
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but in that instance the threat had a de- 
cidedly sobering effect. 

After gun sense, the man who goes into 
the woods really ought to have game sense. 
He ought to know pretty definitely what 
he is after—the game that he is likely to 
see, its nature, its habits, its appearance 
off guard and in flight, 


the strategy by | 


which it avoids its enemies, its haunts at | 


different times of the day, 
feeding and drinking and loafing. The 
hunter’ should not only know what these 
wild things will do under normal condi- 
tions, but especially what they will do 
when pushed, for game is ordinarily fugi- 
tive before the hunter. 

Here is an example of what I mean, 
this story having been given me by an 84- 
year-old Pennsylvania hunter. 
climb a tree? 
to. When I was a boy of about thirteen, 
I was driving an old mare one afternoon 
up a narrow valley, with the hills on either 
side quite steep. On the top of the east hill 
was a forest, and I heard a hound up there. 
As I looked upward toward the woods a 


its places of | 


“Will a fox | 
He will if he thinks he has | 


fox came running out, and the hound was | 
not far behind. To one side of the place | 


where the fox came running out was a 
rail fence running up and down the hill, 
and about ten feet or less on the farther 


side stood quite a large tree with low, 


extended branches. 


“ 


and then made swiftly for the fence. 
He jumped on it, ran down opposite the 
tree, sprang on to one of the limbs, then to 
one extending at right angles to the fence, 
and lay crouched there, completely hidden. 
The hound soon came along, but he lost the 
scent, and ran up and down the fence try- 
ing to find it. 


HE fox came half way down the hill | 


“The hunter came out of the woods. | 


When he was half-way down the hillside, 
I called to him that the fox had climbed 


the tree and was there then. He told me to | 


climb the tree myself, and mentioned an- 
other place, much lower down, to which 
I might go. Foxes, he said, never climbed 
trees.” 

The best hunter is invariably the man 
who knows what his game will do. Just as 
a shrewd general will anticipate his ad- 
versaries’ intentions, so a keen woodsman 
will outwit his game. To do so he has 
to know the contents of its box of tricks, 
and these he learns by constant and accu- 
rate observation. One authentic observa- 
tion in the field is worth more to a sports- 
man than a book of hearsay tales. 

Of course, this matter of game sense 
may often be supplied in part by a good 
guide, but a guide can not be expected to 
do everything for the hunter. He knows 
the lay of the land, and he knows the 
haunts of the game; but the hunter him- 
self should know enough about the nature 
of the game to enable him to follow it with 
that peculiar thrill of pleasure which 
comes only to him who understands the | 
craftiness of the mind that he is attempt- 
ing to outmaneuver. 

There is not much use in doing what I 
saw a man do one day. I had taken him to 
a fine deer stand, but he did not appear at 
all interested in the proceedings. Besides 
his rifle he had a New York newspaper, a 
box of bonbons and a French novel. We 
sat down on a log, and he gave me the rifle 
to hold, opening meanwhile the paper at 
“the market.” While he was deeply ab- 
sorbed in the reports on the financial page 
a beautiful buck came bounding toward us, 
followed by a pack of hounds in full cry. 

I gave him the rifle, whispering ex- 
citedly, “Here he comes! Get ready! 
Shoot him when he passes that big pine.” 

He peered quizzically over his glasses 
at the prince of American game animals. 
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He looked rather bored at the interruption. 

“Is that a deer?” he asked. 

I assured him that he was. He fired, and 
the stag went down. I leaped up with a 
whoop, waving my cap. But my mirth and 
gratification were short-lived, for my com- 
panion was completely hidden behind the 
newspaper again! He was utterly apathet- 
ic, as far as the deer was concerned. But 
something had his interest, for I heard 
him mutter, “I thought the steels were in 
for a rise, and the oils for a drop, but I 
see it’s the other way.’ 

To me it appears that a man should not 
hunt unless he is really something of an 
enthusiast, for he is usually called upon 
to go the second mile. The hunter will do 
well to imitate the patience, the intelligent 
craft, the tireless sleuth tactics of the 
trout fisherman. He studies his game. He 
considers bright days and dark days, winds 
and clouds, the temperature of the water, 
the sound of his footsteps and the shadow 
he casts. He knows that he is trying to 
capture a wary wild thing, and he knows 
he can do it most certainly if he under- 
stands its habits and its character. So the 
man who goes into the woods and fields 
for his sport should know that wild things 
are wariest on bright, windy days; that all 
game has regular hours and regular places 
for feeding and for resting; that they fear 
nothing as they do the hunter, and that be- 
traying sound or movement on his part 
will destroy the sport. 

I remember hearing the manager of a 
great gun club say to me, “If you go down 
in that old bog, for pity’s sake don’t shoot 
that one snipe there. He has supplied sport 
to the entire club for a whole week. Not 
one of them has yet discovered that he gets 
away by dodging. He’s been handed almost 
a case of shells, and he’s still intact. The 
duck shooting has been slow, and he’s 
pulled me out of a hole.” 

The satisfaction that comes from under- 
standing game need not be wholly ma- 
terial; I mean it need not be employed 
solely for destructive purposes. How oft- 
en, when you cannot be in the woods or 
on the hills, there comes the thought of 
what each wild thing is doing at a certain 
time of day and of year. You see them with 
“that inner eye that is the bliss of solitude.” 
You live their lives with them, and bring 
them to you by the authentic magic of 
accurate imagination. 


BEARS THAT I HAVE MET 
(Continued from page 25) 


we broke camp, as we were about to 
start, with our packs on our backs, I heard 
a noise in the bush and looked up. There 
stood Mr. Bear. He probably had been 
quietly watching us for some time, but as 
I threw a shell into my gun he just faded 
and was gone without a chance for a shot. 
Of course, there was no way of proving 
this to be the same bear, but as color and 
size were about the same I am quite sure 
it must have been. I figured that we had 
camped on the trail this old fellow was 
accustomed to travel, and being curious he 
wanted to know just what sort of animals 
had invaded his sanctum. 

In the spring of 1927, I was on the 
Bering Sea side of the Alaskan Peninsula 
and had considerable opportunity to ob- 
serve the Alaskan brownie in his home 
haunts. I never realized the humanness of 
these bears, nor the fact that they not only 
are affectionate to their young but also 
have a sense of humor. Many sows and 
cubs have I watched through the glasses, 
some far away and others quite near. 

One morning we saw a large sow with 
two good-sized cubs come down over a 
steep snowslide. The old sow found a soft 
snow bank and lay down. The cubs started 
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to play and then decided to explore there- 
about. They finally wandered to the edge 
of a steep cafion wall with a sheer dr 
of several hundred feet to the valley floor. 
Rising on their hind legs, they came up to 
the edge, where they stopped. 

Finally one leaned away forward and 
looked over, pulling himself back quickly 
when he realized the drop. He then turned 
to the other cub, who couldn’t make up his 
mind to take a look. After reassurances 
from brother the timid cub also leaned 
over and looked down. All this time they 
were standing on their hind legs. When 
they had broken the ice and their nerve 
was restored, they would alternately lean 
over, take a look and pull back. No doubt it 
was a game they were playing. After some 
time at this game they tired and started to 
rough-house one another, rolling over and 
over in the snow. All this time the mother 
appeared to be asleep. 

On another occasion we saw a sow with 
two cubs following, every one apparently 
serene and happy. Suddenly the sow made 
a quick wheel and cuffed the nearest cub, 
rolling it over and over. Then she turned 
and went on her way as if nothing had 
happened. No doubt the cub had made 
some facetious remark to mother. 

One day we saw a sow with three cubs. 
As we were attempting to reach a boar 
that was some distance off, we paid 
practically no attention to them. We were 
unsuccessful in getting anywhere near the 
boar; so upon our return we wondered 
what had become of the sow and cubs, 
Suddenly we came upon them, lying asleep 
on a snow patch. We had noticed the black 
spots on the snow, but thought they were 
rocks until within a few yards. 


OT wanting to shoot and having used 

up all the film I had with me, we 
drew back and circled them. When we 
crossed their wind, we thought they would 
surely detect us, but such was not the 
case. They slumbered on. 

High up on one of the steepest peaks 
of the Pinnacles we saw a sow with four 
very large cubs. Mother was lying on a 
flat rock while the “kiddies” were enjoying 
a few winter sports. The cubs would climb 
high on the slide, then sit on their rumps 
and come shooting down to a level bench 
below. They did this several times until 
one started a rough-house, and then the 
four went at it. It must have gotten a 
little too warm, for mother came down 
and separated them, sending each one off 
in a different direction. 

One morning toward the end of our stay 
we saw a sow break through the snow and 
come out of her den. After a short time 
she put her head back in the hole and suc- 
ceeded in bringing out a wee cub. The cub 
came but a short distance and dove back 
again. We watched this sow for several 
days and saw her bring out two cubs and 
gradually get them accustomed to their 
surroundings. The last day I hunted up 
this valley I saw that same sow with her 
two cubs, down quite low and an easy 
mark for the rifle. Somehow both Andy 
and I seemed to have a proprietary right 
in those cubs, and I no more could have shot 
that sow than I could a personal friend. 

Several times I have watched cubs play- 
ing. Getting a little tired of romping alone, 
they would start after the mother to join 
in. At first the sow would invariably try 
toeuff them off, but in all cases would e 
by joining in and playing like a human 
mother with her offspring. 

In closing let me say that I consider 
the bear the most human and inoffensive 0 
the wild animals. They are keen, and many 
times will see you first and depart with- 
out your having had a glance at them. 
There are bad bears and, by the same 
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token, good ones. I believe the latter are 
by far in the greater numbers. To say the 
bear is not a dangerous animal, especially 
the Alaskan brown, is foolish, for there 
are too many cases on record to disprove 
such a statement. It is my impression, 
nevertheless, that if you do not bother 
him he will not bother you, though there 
are exceptions even to this. 

Grizzlies are rapidly disappearing, for 
their friends are few and far between. 
Give them a show, for they are a great 
experience in a hunting trip, even if you 
only see one, with no chance for a shot. 
After a man has killed a few bears, what 
happens? Their hides are either packed in 
camphor or given away as presents. 

You who have killed a big grizzly for 
the first time realize the thrill and sensa- 
tion. Why not try to protect that thrill 
for others? After the first two or three 
there is no more kick in killing a bear 
than in slaughtering a cow. 


GOT ONE! 
(Continued from page 19) 


He killed it and threw it at my feet. 

I was speechless with the pleasure of 
capture. The gamest fighting fish I had 
ever met was mine! Faintly I remembered 
the joshing and advice. I raised my eyes 
from the fish and grinned at the nearest 
boats. They shouted for a look at the 
fish, and proudly I held it up. 

“Say, what kind of a hook did you have 
on?” shouted an old fisherman. 

“Single hook,” I called back, and held 
it up for him to see. 

“There, what did I tell you!” he said to 
his companion. “Hey, Harry!” he shouted 
to a scarlet-shirted man. “Siwash hook!” 

Then he tied on a spinner with a triple 
hook attached and dropped it overboard. 
The ways of fishermen are beyond me. 

When I had my spinner in the water 
again, I looked at my watch. It was nine- 
fifteen. “Forty-five more minutes for me,” 
I told Maurice. 

“What? Going home?” he exclaimed. 

“Yep. I’ve got to. Going out to dinner. 
Promised the wife I’d be back by eleven.” 

Forty-five minutes later we rowed away 
from the line. As we left I heard an old- 
timer turn and say to his companion: “Can 
you beat that ? I’ve been here for nine solid 
days and never had a strike, and that guy 
comes down here once and takes a big one 
home for dinner. I’d give five bucks to 
catch a fish like that.” 

And now, having caught one, I feel just 
like he does about another. Give me a sal- 
mon making me shout “Got one!” and I 
won’t care where I am. 


BEACHING A BIG BOY 
(Continued from page 23) 
distance. One chap got hold of Jim’s 
belt, and another stood by his legs. Twice 
the launch headed the shark, but he veered 
off enough to be out of reach of the gaff. 
The third time the Skipper made a quick 
turn, and Jim reached out and down and 
hooked on, about two feet from the shark’s 

tail. 

A lanyard attached to the gaff was 
around Jim’s wrist. The next second we 
were hanging on to Jim’s ankles, Jim was 
hanging on to the gaff, and the shark was 
ploughing ahead regardless. Then the 
lanyard broke, and we dragged Jim a 
dozen feet or so before we got him aboard. 
Our laughter was something to remem- 
ber. There were shrieks and spasms and 
tears. Jim took it philosophically, remark- 
ing that “Some damn fools never would 
try anything.” 

The shark had been on now for over 
three hours, and it was time to write the 


final chapter and head homeward before 
dark. We were still in scanty attire; so 
the Skipper worked as close as he could 
to the beach. Doc went overboard with the 
rod, paying out line as he swam toward 
a footing. I went over with the spare 
gaff. 

Doc worked the shark into three feet of 
water. I set the gaff, and together we 
rushed him up to the edge of the beach. 
He measured seven feet eight inches, not 
counting Jim’s gaff, which he still carried. 


MY DOG JACK FROST 
(Continued from page 29) 


pups out for a spin. At the time I was 
breaking the youngsters to harness, I had 
some trouble with one of them. He in- 
sisted on hopping puppy-like off to the 
side of the trail to investigate rabbit 
tracks and other interesting phenomena. 
Several times I sharply called out the 
pup’s name when he did this, but to no 
purpose. 

Then when it happened again, Jack 
Frost took a hand in the affair. He dropped 
swiftly back to where the offender was 
pulling away, grasped him firmly by the 
ear, and dragged the squalling pup bodily 
back on to the beaten trail. As he shot 
forward into the lead again he turned 
and gave me a look, as much as to say, 
“You're too easy with those children.- You 
gotta be rough with ’em once in a while.” 

Always Jack Frost can spota lazy dog in 
the team as quickly as I, and what is more, 
he has no more use for him than I have. 

It amuses me to see him get that grim- 
lipped do-or-die look just before the start 
of a race. He has been in so many races 
that he knows just what to expect when 
he sees the crowd collected. As the team 
toes the scratch and the starter begins 
tolling off the seconds Jack Frost crouches 
for the get-away like a trained sprinter. 
At the command of “Go!” he is off like a 
shot, and his team mates are hard pressed 
to keep their lines tight until he crosses 
the finish line and the race is over. He 
loves the approbation of the crowds, and 
never fails to thrust himself forward 
when the camera fiends come around. 


WICE during races have I known 

Jack Frost to display unexpected 
flashes of his unconquerable fighting spirit. 
One of these times was when a big, loose 
dog lumbered truculently into the trail 
ahead, deliberately sat down, and attempted 
to halt my team. Before I could say a word, 
Jack Frost flew at the road hog with the 
fury of a wildcat, grabbed him by the 
throat, literally hurled the big dog clear of 
his feet into the loose snow, and with hardly 
a break in his gait continued on down the 
trail. I came in second in this race, but 
it was through no fault of Jack Frost’s 
that we did not win. 

The other incident was of a more serious 
nature, and it implicates a lady dog driver 
whose name I shall not mention. It was in 
a ladies’ race. There were seven starters, 
leaving ten minutes apart, to circle a six- 
teen-mile loop course. My team started last. 
Less than half an hour away from the 
scratch, they overtook and passed one of 
the racers without difficulty, but when 
they caught up with the next driver the 
regrettable incident occurred. 

Foolishly, spitefully and against all 
rules of the race, this too eager young 
lady took out her whip and slashed Jack 
Frost fearfully with it when he attempted 
to crowd by her. Surprised and hurt, he 
dropped back a few feet and then at- 
tempted to pass again, but was once more 
driven back by blows from the whip. 
Again he dropped back a few feet. Then 
Jack Frost suddenly let out a roar 
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ineligible 
“thoroughbreds” and has no printed pedi- 
gree to lean on, we both make out pretty 
well in spite of it. In fact, I should con- 
sider it a useless task to attempt to select 


of rage, and with ears laid back and teeth 
snapping he made straight for the wielder 
of the whip. 


It is impossible to say what would have 


happened if the lady had stood her ground 
but she quickly decided discretion was the 
better part of valor and scrambled hastily 
over the top of the sled, while Jack Frost 
and his team mates sped safely past. To 
complete the story of this particular race, 
| they passed still another racer before com- 
| pleting the course, and flashed across the 
line, a winner by a scant forty-four seconds. 


And so, although my dog Jack Frost is 
to registry among today’s 


| a successor to him from any of the modern 
| high-brow kennels, because I am satisfied, 
without trying, that I could not do so. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 


the work of retrieving line. Slowly and 


| gradually I worked the fish in toward the 


boat and succeeded in retrieving about 


| 200 feet of line. Then the old warrior 





rested from his first run and started out 

again to sea. He had the tide with him, and 

as the sea was getting very choppy my dif- 

ficulty was greatly increased. Between 

| fighting the fish and trying to keep my 
footing in the boat, I assure you it was 
hard work. 


After alternate runs and sulking spells 


the big bass gradually began to tire. After 
about three-quarters of an hour I succeeded 
in getting him near the boat, and our guide 
turned the light on him. When we saw 
the head on that big bass; my son said, 
“Don’t lose him. He will go sixty pounds.” 


I had a difficult time trying to gaff the 
fish, as he ran all around the boat in his 
endeavor to get rid of the hook. But at last 
he was far spent, and we succeeded in 
getting him aboard. 

At the end of the battle I was almost 
as thoroughly worn out as the channel 


| bass. When I landed that fish, I put up my 


rod for the night. I am no longer a young 
man, being sixty-four years of age. This 
big bass, which landed the second prize 
in the Fre_p AND STREAM Contest, was 
taken on the first night out. It certainly 
was an encouraging start for our trip. 

I used a split-bamboo salt-water rod, a 
Vom Hofe reel and a Surfman’s Special 
line. The bait was the one we always use 
down here, bunker. When we got back to 
camp and put the fish on the scales, we 
found his weight to be 56 pounds, his 
length 5034 inches and his girth 32 inches. 


MORE TIME TO FISH 
(Continued from page 27) 


considered in connection with camp routine. 
A place to put things—how many times 


| have you wailed for that? And so have all 


of us. There stands Dave, a pan of bacon 
in his hand, wondering what he’s going to 
do with it while he bakes his bannock. 
Tea water is heating in his kettle, sliced 
potatoes are in his plate awaiting their 
turn, and the aluminum cup contains thick- 
ening for the gravy. Dave sets down the 
skillet and gets a piece of birch bark on 
which to put the bacon. As soon as his 
back is turned the bark curls up and the 
bacon is on the ground. 

The best answer to this question that 
I have ever heard is parchment paper. 
This may be purchased or saved from 
breakfast bacon. It is tough, greaseproof, 
waterproof, just as strong when wet as 
when dry, and blood won’t soak through 
it. After being used, it can be washed with 
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soap and water, dried and put away for 
future reference. A dozen sheets of it are 
worth their transportation. 

I offer also as a time-saver prepared 
pancake flour. From it you can make pan. 
cakes, biscuits and cake. The addition of 
water alone makes the first. A little short- 
ening, plus water carefully worked in with 
a knife or spoon—not with the hands— 
makes the second. A quite good cake re- 
sults from the addition of sugar and egg 
powder before mixing in the water. Or you 
can make it into loaves and call it bread. 

If you plan to do much bread baking, 
your ingredients for johnny-cake may be 
mixed at home: 2 parts wheat flour, | 
part cornmeal, egg powder, baking powder, 
When ready to bake, add cold water, mix 
with a knife, keeping your warm hands 
out of it, form the dough into a flat dough- 
nut to avoid the underdone spot in the 
center, and lay gently in a hot greased 
skillet. Hold high above the fire until it 
rises; then lower to a foot’s distance from 
the blaze and let a crust form on the under 
side. Then either prop the skillet up facing 
the fire, or turn the loaf over and cook 
as before, or remove it from the pan and 
prop the loaf up with a stick facing the 
fire while you start on a second loaf. 

While you are eating supper, hang a 
kettle of water on the fire to heat for dish- 
washing. 

After supper, dishes washed, pipes go- 
ing, darkness upon the woods, there is 
nothing to do until tomorrow. You haye 
a fire going for warmth and cheer. Why 
not use it? Stew a few prunes, raisins or 
apricots for tomorrow’s breakfast. They'll 
taste like seven thousand dollars, no mat- 
ter how you combine them. Simmer them 
gently and for a long time; then they won't 
be tough. If you want them hot, dig a 
little hole beside the evening fire, set in 
the bucket, covered of course, fill coals 

from the fire around it, and cover with 
bark and more coals. 


OW about some oatmeal for break- 
fast? Cook it now, while time is 
cheap. You can either warm it up in the 
morning or bury that bucket, too, in coals 
and warm earth. There are worse things 
in life than rolling out of your blankets to 
find breakfast all waiting for you. With 
breakfast already cooked, you can be on 
your way—or out fishing—an hour earlier; 
and should rain during the night have 
soaked all your firewood, it won't bea 
catastrophe. 

That reference to wet firewood brings 
me to the last and best of this article— 
the gadget referred to some paragraphs 
back. Acknowledgment must be made to 
Stewart Edward White, who mentions 
the contraption in his Camp and Trail; 
but while every word Mr. White says 
about it is true, he doesn’t say enough. He 
admits that it’s good, that it’s handy, and 
that it’s in his outfit to stay ; but what he 
should have said is that it is easily worth 
its weight in gold and that any camper 
getting along without it is wasting half 
his life. In speaking of it I am forced t0 
throw all restraint to the winds and 10 
jump up and down with loud hosannas. It’ 
a peach. 

Take two feet of rubber tubing and six 
inches of brass tubing. Flatten one efi 
of the brass to a narrow mouth; slip the 
rubber tube over the other end of it, call 
the thing up, and put it in your pocket. Its 
a Bunsen burner in disguise. When yout 
fire has died down and begun to smokt, 
put the rubber end in your mouth, poi 
the brass nozzle at the base of the fire 
and blow. 

The result is magical. That feeble 
breeze, which is hardly felt when directed 
against .one’s skin, puts the screws om é 
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dying fire just where it hurts the most. 
One lungful of air changes a sullen smudge 
to a snappy blaze hungry for kettles to 
boil. Two lungfuls will make the flames 
dart two feet high. Three will either boil 
your kettle or melt the bottom out of it. 

When I first heard of this thing—called 
an “‘inspirator,” “booster,” “persuader,” 
or whatever you like—I didn’t think much 
of it. I made one and tossed it into the 
outfit, but it seemed to me like a childish 
toy just the same. Hadn’t I always gotten 
along before by lying down and blow- 
ing, or by fanning with my hat? Still I 
took it along. 

It was literally the most used thing in 
our outfit. If my partner didn’t have it 
around his neck, it was because it was 
around mine. For starting fires, for mak- 
ing them burn in spite of rainy weather 
and wet wood, for turning a bed of morn- 
ing coals and a handful of twigs into a 
breakfast fire instantly, for making some 
particularly slow kettle stand up on one 
ear and boil right now, for reviving a night 
fire that threatens to burn out and leave 
you cold and miserable—for general use- 
fulness and dependability in making a fire, 
any kind of a fire, that’s the biggest fifteen 
cents’ worth I ever saw. It is a time-saver 
par excellence. 


HUNTING LEOPARDS IN THE 
VALE OF KASHMIR 


(Continued from page 33) 


to the. village of the presence of sahibs on 
shikar in the country, and it was at Bar- 
amgalla, in the picturesque Ratann Pir 
hills, that a delegation came to us praying 
that we hasten on to the relief of the panic- 
stricken hillmen. 

Accordingly we started early and trav- 
eled late the following day, making 
two stages in one and arriving in 
Aliabad Sarai in time to make a prelimi- 
nary survey of the ground before dark. 
In spite of the presence of a herdsman, 
the leopard had charged into another goat 
flock that day, killed several of the ani- 
mals and carried one away. The villagers 
claimed to have him approximately located 
on a brush-covered hillside a half hour dis- 
tant, and this we made arrangements to 
beat the following morning. 

At daybreak one of the villagers who 
had been set to watch the thicket came in 
to report that he had discovered the leo- 
pard lying asleep, and had hastened to warn 
us that we might go and shoot the mis- 
creant before it awoke. Gulping a hasty 
breakfast, we marched gingerly off to 
the place indicated, only to find that the 
hillman, whose imagination was overly ac- 
tive through the fact that he had been 
badly mauled by another leopard a few 
weeks previously, had mistaken the shad- 
ow-mottled leaves on the ground for the 
yellow and black spots of the village terror. 

A little farther along, however, one of 
the natives picked up a panther trail 
and assured us that the object of our 
search was near at hand. Fowle, noting 
the lightness of the cover at this point, in- 
clined to the opinion that the beast was 
hidden in the dense thicket higher up the 
hill and gave orders for the beaters to 
deploy above while we went below to 
intercept the fugitive. 

Half-way down the hill two natives, 
who were in the act of passing a small but 
thick clump of bush, broke into a run, and 
Fowle, who was a hundred yards above, 
shouted some direction or warning which 
I could not make out. Stepping close to 
the thicket, I peered in; but although the 
unmistakable panther odor indicated the 
imminent presence of such an animal, I 
was unable to make out anything suggest- 
ing its outline. Gathering from my com- 


panion’s gestures rather than his words 
that he was trying to tell me to get away, 
I started—by no means leisurely—down 
the hill. 

At the same instant the panther broke 
cover on the opposite side of the thicket 
and went bounding toward the summit of 
the ridge. It looked like an easy shot, and 
forgetting that the first rule of panther 
shooting is “Never fire at an animal above 
you,” I let drive with a half-aimed snap. 
Luckily it missed, and Fowle’s frantic roars 
of protest prevented my trying to plant an- 
other bullet which would have been rather 
more likely than .not to send a wounded 
leopard roHing down on top of me. 

Fowle, considerately, also held his fire, 
as a result of which the beast gained the 
top of the ridge and found temporary 
safety in the dense cover of a nullah which 
opened up beyond. After two hours of 
beating had failed to bring it out, we re- 
turned to camp for breakfast, a rest and 
more men. 

We found some difficulty in getting out 
all the beaters needed for the afternoon 
hunt on account of a rather deeply rooted 
belief many of them appeared to hold that, 
in case of the failure of the chase, the 
leopard would ultimately take its revenge, 
piecemeal, upon all who had been engaged 
in it. Fowle’s tact and a sensible old vil- 
lage headman managed to overcome this 
feeling sufficiently to give us a couple of 
score of men, however. With these we 
moved again on the nullah where the 
leopard had taken refuge. 

Here we had an interesting example of 
native reasoning. The animal had shown 
itself once or twice. While we were en- 
deavoring to locate it for a shot we no- 
ticed that the several men accompanying 
us, instead of observing the strict silence 
which is the rule for such occasions, were 
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talking even more vociferously than usual. 
On Fowle’s telling them to “Choop rou! 
Bom mut mar-o!” (“Shut up! Don’t 
shout !”) they replied that they were talk- 
ing noisily on purpose; that while silent 
stalking was all right for an ordinary 
leopard, this one, because he had eaten 
of man and knew his ways, would believe 
that we were stealing upon him in case he 
heard no sound. Therefore they talked 
loudly and carelessly to make him think 
they were not in search of him. 

Whether or not these subtle methods 
had anything to do with the final outcome 
I cannot say. At any rate, our quarry 
strode nonchalantly out into the open 
presently, and Fowle’s raking shoulder 
shot brought down one of the largest 
leopards ever killed in India. 


POISSON BLEU 
(Continued from page 18) 
lashes about with his tail, and tugs fiercely 
on the line held by the mortal who has 
dared to play a trick upon so exalted a 
fish. But also, his assumption of ferocity 
is as futile as it is short. He dies quickly 
and furiously, fighting to the bitter end 
without respite. As he dies his glorious 
colors fade. The beautiful, brilliant eye 


glazes; the silver hued body becomes 
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write Tooay For Our New 
FREE 1928 CaTaLoc 


WOLVERINE ARCHERY TACKLE 
COLDWATER, MICHIGAN 
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TALES AND TRAITS OF AFRICAN LIONS 
One of the most exciting, interesting and valuable articles about the King of Beasts 
that we have ever read. By W. C. Chadwick, and written from personal experience. 
You will find it in the next issue— 


September 


Field ¢? 
Stream 


This September issue will be our high-water-mark to date; the best 
issue, in our opinion, that we have ever published. Filled with articles 
of absorbing interest, and information of practical how-to-do-it value. 
Among the many features will be: 


A VISIT WITH SERGT. YORK TAMING POACHERS 


The outstanding American hero of the big 
war is visited after ten years by his old Cap- 
tain, whom he takes on an old-time Tennes- 
see mountain turkey shoot. If you want to 
read about some real shooting, read this story. 


A rattling good true story (taken from court 
records) of a free-for-all between game ward- 
en and poachers, in which “‘grandpa’’ sails 
in and cleans up the crowd, including the 
warden. 


IS BUFFALO HUNTING HERE? 


Do you know that the Canadian buffalo have increased to the point where the surplus is being 
shipped to the far North, and that it will probably be only a few years until they will be classed 


as game, during a regular open season? You big game hunters will want to know all about this. 


“THEY SURE WILL” 


Another of the series in the bear vs. man 
debate. Frank Dufresne says they sure will 
attack man, and proves it. 


BUILDING A BATTERY 


Complete directions for the construction of a 
sink box or battery, for the man who likes 
to roll his own. A money saving article. 


Other stories and articles by: ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE, 
H. L. BetTEN and Captain Pau A. Curtis. 


DON’T MISS THIS GREAT ISSUE 


Tell your newsdealer now to order and save a copy for you, or, 
better still, send us your subscription. See offers in this issue. 


tarnished, and only the odor peculiar to 
the grayling remains. 

I enjoyed great sport catching trout 
on artificial bait—plugs, spinners and 
what-not that ordinarily are used only 
for bass and pike fishing in the East. 
Many fishermen in the West have never 
seen the bass and pike lures, and my kit 
was a source of interest to all, as it con- 
tained all the stuff an Eastern bass fisher- 
man would want, including trout gear. I 
did not hook into any trout larger than 
eight pounds. I let Jimmie do the trout 
fishing; I much prefer grayling. 

The fact that trout and grayling live in 
the same waters in the Yukon and in 
British Columbia leads me to believe that 
it must have been the river-driving pro- 
pensities of Michigan lumbermen that fi- 
nally drove the grayling from that state. 
The lumbermen laid it to the trout. Of 
course, the lake trout of the Arctic may not 
be so voracious as the brook trout of 
Michigan, but they do eat grayling. I 
know this because I found baby grayling 
in the paunch of lake trout. 

I saw grayling, trout and whitefish all 
in the same stream, and from the salmon 
eggs I know there were salmon there also. 
And the grayling predominates. I hooked 





° VISIT WITH SER- 
GEANT YORK,” by 
Elmer I. Ransom, in September. 


Alvin C. York was perhaps the 
most famous man in the A. E. F. 
Single-handed, he captured a 
whole machine-gun battalion and 
killed over twenty Germans. It is 
said he did not wound a man. 

Today he pits his skill with fire- 
arms against younger men of the 
Tennessee mountains in an old- 
fashioned turkey shoot. 











one whitefish on a sunken bait, and until 
I landed him I could not imagine what I 
had on. He would circle around from side 
to side, cutting the water with the line and 
never ceasing for a minute. 

The Yukon River runs through one of 
the finest big-game countries of the world. 
There are good trails leading into all the 
big game districts. Have you been going 
fishing in two-week periods each year, 
as I have been in the habit of doing, and 
getting only a nominal amount of fish? 
Were you crowded in stuffy resorts or 
isolated in mosquito-infested barrens far 
from the luxuries of life? If so, go to 
the Yukon country. Buy yourself some 
good fishing equipment and a good line 
of serviceable clothes. Then take your son 
and hike away into the Yukon country. 

You don’t have to have an expensive 
pack-train to get you there. The Canadian 
National will take you to Prince Rupert. 
The Inside Passage steamers will land you 
at Skagway, and the White Pass and 
Yukon road will drop you within 300 yards 
of the finest grayling fishing on the con- 
tinent, White Horse Rapids. For once, 
get some real fishing. If you want to take 
the women folks along, they will find com- 
fortable surroundings at either Skagway, 
White Horse, or any of the numerous 
other points along the river. 

Mrs. Gilbert and Donald, my four-year- 
old son, accompanied Jim and me into the 
heart of the Yukon country. And we all 
enjoyed it, even the baby. Civilization 
has tamed the country, but the well-stocked 
wilderness is just off the road-bed. There 
is a saying, “See Paris and die.” I say, 
“Fish grayling on the Yukon and die,” for 
one’s life is not complete until he battles 
and lands this splendid game fish of 
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the far north, the Queen of Waters. 
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TWO FAMOUS BOOKS 
by A FAMOUS FISHERMAN 
VAN CAMPEN HEILNER’S 


The Call of the Surf: 
The first book on surf fishing 
ever written. The authority on 
tackle, baits, where, when and 


how. 
2nd Edition 


er re oe $3.00 
With Year’s 
Subscription ..... 4.25 





Adventures in Angling: 
Stirring tales of fishing in the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, told as 
only Mr. Heilner can tell them. 
For the big game angler in Flor- 
ida, California, or wherever big 
game of the sea is taken. 

Both these books should be in 
every sportsman’s library. 

Net. $3.50 
With Year’s Subscription... 4.75 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York City 











COMET Electric 
Light Plant ‘148 


for Your Cottage, z10-Volt Plant 
t s 
Camp or Boat ee. vot 


attery. 





Enjoy ~ the advantages of 
electricity, at lowest cost. This 
plant lights 16 25-watt lamps, or 
provides power for many 
uses. Has air-cooled en- 
gine, 400-watt generator, 
gas tank-rall in one unit. 
Bate. sturdy, portable, 
guaranteed. $148. Also, 
32-volt plant with bat- 
tery, $195; 6- dnd 12- 
volt outfits, $125 and 
$135. Write for folder 
showing all COMET 
Plants. 


COMET ELECTRIC CO., Dept. FS, Indianapolis, tnd. 
M'fr's of E. lectrical Equipment for 28 years 





**West-Sport”’ 
LARIAT 


With free booklet “Spinning the 
Rope” here it is—boys! A real 20 
foot lariat for “spinning” or for 
hard work. Made of finest mate- 
rials with a metal honda like 
the cowboys use. This strong, 
well made lariat is mighty useful 
too on camping, boating and auto 
trips. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you—order from us. Price 
$1.25 postpaid. Dealers wanted. 

Western Sporting Goods Co. 

339 Larkin St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 





ZIP-ZIP 


SHOOTER 
LET’S GO BOYS: 


Hunting, fishing or camping, wher- 
ever you go you will need a Zip-Zip 
Shooter, elastic and lasting with plenty 
of pep and force. scientifically and prac- 
tically made. See your dealer. If he can’t 
supply you, order from 

us, Zip-Zip Shooter 

35e er three for $1. 

send stamps, coin oF 

money order. 
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GROWTH OF GAME FISH 


HERE is no arbitrary rule for cal- 
culating the growth of any given 
species of fish over a known period of 
time. The reason for this is that the 
development of fish seems entirely de- 
pendent upon food and water conditions. 
In a letter recently published in these 
columns mention was made of two lakes in 
Westchester County, New York, not more 
than a quarter of a mile apart, in one of 
which white perch not infrequently attain 
a weight of 21%4 to 2% pounds, while in 
the other lake they seldom grow larger 
than a half pourid. Indeed, most of them 
are 6 or 8 inches in length, weighing only 
a few ounces. 

There seems to be no explanation for 
this phenomenon. The lakes look exactly 
alike as far as physical appearances are 
concerned. They are both part of the 
Croton Watershed system and both have 
inlets and outlets. In fact, the lake in 
which the larger perch are found spills its 
waters over a dam and the excess water 
flows into the lake containing the small 
perch. There is, however, no means of 
access for the fish from one lake to the 
other. Where water conditions are ex- 
actly similar it can only be assumed that 
the food supply in the one lake is not as 
great as in the other. 

The ordinary sunfish under favorable 
conditions will grow to about the size of 
the palm of one’s hand. A mature sunfish 
in most waters will weigh about a half 
pound. In some lakes, however, contain- 
ing a great amount of vegetation, which 
of course promotes the growth of insect 
life to an unusual degree, sunfish will often 
be found weighing a pound to a pound and 
one-half. When one hooks one of these 
overgrown specimens and feels the tremen- 
dous fight the fish puts up he can only wish 
that sunfish everywhere grew as large. 

Certain trout streams flowing through 
a rugged and hilly country contain only 
trout of the “speckled beauty” size. These 
fish are usually about 6 or 7 inches in 
length and one seldom gets a specimen 
weighing over a half pound, that is, 10 or 11 
inches long. Another stream, perhaps only 
a half mile away, may contain a fair pro- 
portion of fish weighing from three- 
quarters to two, or two and one-half 
pounds. Again abundance or lack of food 
seems responsible. 

Fish culturists have found that the in- 
troduction of fresh water shrimp in trout 
streams aids materially in producing 
healthy fish and causes them to take on 
weight very rapidly. The planting of cer- 
tain kinds of aquatic vegetation in lakes 
also helps the growth of fishes remark- 
ably by encouraging many kinds of aquatic 
insects and other forms of life. 


OST State Conservation Depart- 

ments, and not a few private hatch- 
eries throughout the country, as well as the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries, have 
data on this subject and those wishing 
information of the kind may often find the 
solution to their troubles by getting in 
touch with such authorities. 

There are so many things we do not 
know in connection with fish life as com- 
pared to mammals, birds and other forms, 
that the field is practically untouched. 
Perhaps as time goes on some Edison of 
the science of ichthyology will come for- 
ward with a plan which will enable us to 
grow fish twice as fast and twice as savage 
as any now existing. 

With the progress fish culturists have 
made in the last few years, undoubtedly 
we shall some day be able to enjoy super- 
excellent fishing without going to the re- 
mote corners of the earth to find it. 














Well, we're all sitting in The Royal Palace one 
night when Spinelli and two of his sheik guns 
drop in. Were heeled and we sit tight. The 
Wop comes over. 

“You lay off my territory, Cassidy,’’ he says 
to Chick, and Chick says, ‘Since when have you 
bought up any territory, Spinelli?’ 

Spinelli’s a good-looking Wop. Tailor-made 
clothes, marcelled hair, silk shirts, diamonds, and 
tough. “‘I'm telling you to lay off,’ he says 
again. *‘You're just a lousy little tin- horn trying 
to bust into big business. Lay off.’ 

“You can go to hell,’’ says C hick. ‘You think 
you're big, but it’s only your head—kind of 
swelled up. Go tie your little bull outside, you 
guinea. 

“You monkey around my back door, Cassidy, 
and you'll sec how big I am.’ With that Spin- 
elli turns around, nods to his guns and they walk 
out. We all take our hands out of our pockets. 
They are kind of sweaty from gripping our guns. 
You know how it is. 


If you want to read one of the 
finest stories ever written about 
the underworld and the bootleg- 
ging “industry”, read 


“HELL TO PAY” 


A wonderful description of a typical rum-runnin 
gang feud, by a man who knows the underworl 
and can write like a streak. It is in the 


AUGUST 


Bu fiasK 


If you have not yet taken our advice about this 
magazine, do it now. We say again that there 
is no magazine of fiction that touches it; and the 
he-men who read Field & Stream are the very 
men it is published for. You will enjoy it hugely 
from cover to cover. Get this issue, and after 
reading ‘‘Hell To Pay,"’ read 


HIGH DEATH 


A smashing story of flying, fighting and sudden 
death on the border. We have never seen the 
equal of these “Border Brand"’ stories by Whit- 


FANGS OF FATE 


Another of Erle Stanley Gardner's remarkable 
stories of Black Barr—a different kind of western 
gun-man. 


ROUGH STUFF 


Another of the adventures of Carroll John Daly's 
Private Investigator, Race Williams; a swift mov- 
ing story of a remarkable man hunt, filled with 
action and suspense. 


4 OTHER STORIES OF 
EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 
Get a copy today from your 
newsdealer and enjoy yuur- 


self as you seldom have 


before. 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fretp & STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 
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the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 


take advantage of this productive market. Advertising rates in this Department $14.00 per inch per month—with the largest net paid A. 


B. C. circulation of 


any sportsman’s magazine published in America—115,000 guaranteed. This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and 


dog breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 








Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist..Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
an 


CURE DOG DISEASES 


How to put dog in condition, kill J 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- > 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc Remepies 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


_ Al Friend andPJaymate 
Shomant white Callas Love Kase 
devoted. Have every quality s 
pg EK 

Setisrraigeaes ieee 

ton gunranteot ira not akin, Get 

‘SiiOMONT KENNELS 

Box {20 Monticello, lowa 































COLLIES and WIRE HAIRED 


FOX TERRIERS » 


Bred for beauty and intelli- 
gence. Pedigreed puppies $35. 
and up Grown dogs $50 
and up 


GLENGAE COLLIE KENNELS 

Box 186 Boonton, N. J. 
i WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and Iintelli- 
gent. Low prices, Illustrated 
Circulars free, 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 


















Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred 
from Champion stock. Also Collie Puppies. 





Pedigree and description on request. 
EUREKA KENNELS 
Box 358-S West Chester, Penna. 








POLICE poasl 





Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
POLIZEIAKC334026 $272782 Ashiand, Wisconsin 
p Bails trier i Rie rh re 























Edited by Freeman Lloyd 


A GUNDOG’S SHOULDERS 


HE placement of the shoulders is 

a mighty and very important point 

in the build of a dog used for the 

sports of the field. The upright and 
loaded shoulder is a detriment rather than 
a blessing to almost any kind of dog, if 
we except the unduly wide and awkward 
formations of the bulldog family, and the 
deformities that are as often as not de- 
clared as being good points when found 
in milady’s lap-dogs. 

But, in the case of the shooting dog—the 
pointer, setter, spaniel, retriever or any 
other gundog, the shoulders should be set 
in an oblique fashion, so that a dog may 
glide rather than hop up and down while 
he is in action. 

It has been noted that many of the lead- 
ing bench show English setters have been 
faulty in their shoulders. These dogs have 
been upright, clumsy and altogether too 
awkwardly built in those properties that 
should be closely knit to the fore-ribs, and 
be able to move with a freedom that does 
not suggest any real exertion on the part 
of the dog. Again we may be allowed to 
refer to the gliding rather than the bound- 
ing manner of action of the fast going, 
daisy-cutting style of setter. 

The shoulders, legs, and the feet of first 
class show dogs may be observed from the 


picture of four of the best English setter 
bitches at the recent exhibition held on 
the lovely Hartley Dodge estate, Madison, 
N. J. The show was the best outdoor 
event of this and many other seasons. So 
it will be gathered that pretty well all 
of the cream of the leading English setters, 
in the East, were there to be looked over 
by a capable judge, in our friend A. F, 
Hochwalt of Dayton, Ohio. 

If the reader examines the picture, by 
the aid of a magnifying glass, he will find 
that three out of the four setters are 
sound in their shoulders; and that only 
the third setter from the left is shaky at 
the elbows, and, as a consequence indif- 
ferently or loosely built in the shoulders. 

The unsound sporting dog might grow 
that way, because of indifferent rearing 
and lack of exercise. Happy the man who 
can always let his puppies have their en- 
tire freedom; for only by such means 
can the shaky-in-the-shoulders youngster, 
be assisted to grow into a sound dog. 

Of late years there has been an enor- 
mous improvement in the shoulders of the 
general run of English setters seen at the 
leading shows of the United States and 
Canada. If we can find seventy-five per 
cent absolutely sound setters in one lot 
at a show or anywhere else, we are not 
doing at all bad; for we must always bear 
in mind that the “front” of a dog may or 





FOUR EXCELLENT ENGLISH 


SETTER BITCHES 


At Madison, N. J. Bench Show. Left to right, Paul Bailey’s Fannie Farmer, Rumson Farm's Bess, Charles 


T. Inglee’s Inglehurst Connie, and Ernest W . Smoot’s Rose In Bloom 
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"may not be good, according to the way in 


which the young creature has been raised. 
The good puppy becomes a wreck in the 
hands of an indifferent master or mistress. 

There were never better English setters 
in North America than at the present time. 
There are excellent aggregations of these 
particularly handsome and good-natured 
gundogs in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts and elsewhere. If 
we go farther afield and into Western 
Canada, we will find wonderful setters of 
the white, blue or black-ticked and patched 
kinds, one of which is so good, that a cash 
offer of $2500 was recently turned down 
for her. 

All of this old and desirable blood has 
been kept and maintained in America since 
the very best Laverack blood was intro- 
duced into this country in the ’70s and 
80s. So great and important were those 
jmportations, that about ninety per cent 
of the best Laveracks of their time, or 
four hundred out of the five hundred of 
the pure strain were owned in this country. 

The English setter bitches on the block 
at Madison show are (left to right) : Paul 
Barley’s Delbright’s Fannie Farmer 
(Prairie Bob-Delbright’s Blue Jean ; Rum- 
son Farm Bess) (Eugene Bob-White— 
Alberta Gladstone III) ; Charles T. Ing- 
lee’s Inglehurst Connie 
Ned—Inglehurst Skeezix), and Ernest 


W. Smoot’s Rose in Bloom (Ch. Crossfell | 


—Pennine Queen). 


POSING THE SHOW DOG 


HE art of the doghandler as it is 


seen at a bench show in America, is 
certainly at its best. Posing dogs in the 
ring is not allowed in other hands but a 
dog can be “helped” by the use of the 
lead, and his attention may be attracted 
to a little cooked liver or other tidbit 
carried in the hand. The handler is not 
allowed to kneel on the ground and pose 
his dog by holding the dog’s head and tail 
in the desired positions that surely set off 
to advantage the best points of the dog. A 
cock-tailed dog might be momentarily 
made into a correct sterned dog, while a 
thin lipped spaniel might be made a heavy 
flewed dog, when the wide-awake pro- 
fessor gets to work! 

Posing the show or any other dog often 
has its disadvantages. This is particularly 
the case, when the judge is a man who 
thoroughly understands his business. It 
will be only natural for the astute handler 
to help to set in great prominence the good 
points of his charge: at the same time he 
will attempt to hide the dog’s imperfec* 
tions. The judge who knows all and sees 
all, is thus actually informed (if he be not 
already aware) of the animal’s short- 
comings. 

Sometime ago while Newton Day the 
respected secretary-treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Kennel Club, New York City, was be- 
ing interviewed on the old-time men of 
the kennel world, and their methods, he 
spoke about the late Ben Lewis, of Lans- 
downe, Pa., who was looked upon as the 
introducer of dog-posing into the judging 
rings of this country. 

“Lewis,” said Mr. Day who has been 
an A. K. C. official, almost from the be- 
ginning of that institution, “appeared as 
ahandler who actually knew all about the 
ideal postures of the gundog. He trained 
his charges at home to stand like statues. 
so that it only needed a slight chuck under 


the chin to make the dog carry its head, | 


80 that profile could be seen in its perfec- 
tion. If the dog’s head was a poor one, 
Lewis would do his best to hide that head, 
and show off some greater and better 
Points that the dog possessed. Lewis 
Would even scrape up the ring sawdust 
around the feet and toes of a bad-footed 
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Sporting Spaniels 
Cockers and Fields 


We have the mod- 
ern black English 
Field Spaniels. 
The dog you are 
proud to be seen 
with. Puppies from 
Field Trial Win- 
ners, also a partly 
broken year old 
bitch, for sale. 


SAND SPRING FARM 
Morristown New Jerse 











Springer and Cocker Spaniels 


We have a few very fine puppies for immediate 
delivery at ridiculously low prices. A few brood 
matrons and Stud dogs still unsold. English and 
American Champion Horsford Harbour at Stud 
at reduced fee. Send for final list. 


WINNEBAGO KENNELS 
Box F. 153 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








I will sell a thoroughly broken red and white 
COCKER SPANIEL 


on the condition that his purchaser agrees to enter him 
in the Field Trials. ‘Arrangements can be made for 
handling, if necessary. This dog is an extremely good 
field dog, beautiful retriever, with exceptional nose 
and should give a good account of himself at the 
Trials. Price $250. 
MRS. A. R. MOFFIT 

Roweliffe Kennels Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








FIFTEEN BEAGLE PUPPIES 


of the very best Breeding and Appearance 
These puppies have been bred from the choicest 
imported parents procurable. Both sires and dams 
are of strictly hunting experience and ‘stock. Eli- 
gible A. K. C. Registration. Prices reasonable. 


Write 
‘ Supt., GIRALDA FARM 
Madison New Jersey 








WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms - Hookworms 
DOGS and FOXES 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action— No Losses 


Equally Effective for 
Pigs, Sheep, Goats and Poultry 


Nema Capsules at Your Drug Store 
Nema Bulletin sent free by 








ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 





GERMAN SHORT-HAIRED 


POINTERS 


also known as the New German Pointers or the 
Everyuse Dog. Do the work of pointer, setter, re- 
triever, Beagle, bloodhound, spaniel and watch dog. 
Companionable and intelligent. Three imported 
stud dogs, nine brood matrons. Pups $50.00 and up. 
DR. CHARLES THORNTON, Missoula, Montana 








English Setter Puppies 


Whelped June 1, 1928. Sire by “Gunner”? Dam 
by “‘Eugene’s Ghost.” Papers to register A.K.C., 
F.D.S.B. or both. Dam nominated in 25th Ameri- 
can Field Futurity. None better at any price. 
Dogs $25.00; Bitches $20.00. Cash only. 


ALFRED H. HARROP 





Dumas Ark. 
















~ WELL TRAINED 
Chicken-Duck-Quail-Pheasant Dogs 


in Llewellin, English, Irish, Gordon setters. Pointers. 


Excellent dogs with papers. Also choice pups 


DUCK DOGS 


In well broken Irish Water Spaniels, Chesapeake Re- 
trievers, Springer-Spaniels. All papers. Some choice 


pups. Enclose six cents for description book. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa 





TRISH SETTERS 


Beautiful dual type puppies and young 
dogs bred from best Field Trial, Show 
and Hunting stock; all papers. Also two 
high class shooting dogs. 


W. J. THAYER 


R. F. D. 27 South Byron, New York 








IRISH SETTERS 
AND POINTERS 


Beautiful Irish Setters bred from choice Show and 
Hunting Stock; Enrolled and ready for training. 
Pointer puppies carrying Comanche Zig Field, John 
Procter and Lady Ferris Blood close up. Write 


DR. E. B. MILLER Elkton, Virginia 

















MILLER’S A-|! 
DOG FOODS, 


Your dog will relish these famous 
health foods. Send ten cents for a 
trial feeding and your copy of “The 
Pink of Condition’. 

Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
832 State St. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Pointers, Setters 
and Spaniels 


Boarded, Trained and Conditioned 
Breeding stock, trained dogs and puppies for sale 


PINECROFT KENNELS, Barber, N. C. 
J. G. Cuanpter, Prop. 








IRISH SETTER PUPPIES 
From imported championship blood. 
Parents good hunters. Exceptionally nice. 

Reasonable. 
ERNEST D. LEVERING, “Malvern,” 
RUXTON, MD. 











Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 


Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes 
and 78 Championship points. Fee $50. 
Palmerston Pat Kelly. Fee $50. 

FOR SALE 
Puppies—young stock and brood bitches 
DR. J. D. DeRONDE 
48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 





See announcement of 


1928 PRIZE FISHING 
CONTEST 


on page 74 























GORDON SETTERS 
PEDIGREED PRIZE WINNERS 


Fine litter of pups for sale, Sire Don IV, A. K. C. 
445169. Dam Inglehurst Anabel A.K.C. 578465. Bench 
Show Winners, Real Shooting Dogs. 

KENNELS, KOKOMO, IND. 
Jefferson St. Pike R. V. Mason, Mor. 


Mail Address 
M. H. WOODY, DIXIE TERMINAL, CINCIN., 0. 
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HorsForD ae 


E are placing at public stud Horsrorp 

Harvester, of the well known Tissington 
Strain. and Horsrorp Herotc, both imported 
from England. and each one several times a 
Field Trial Winner,—Harvester winning in 
all nome Field Trials — last Fall at Brew- 
ster, N. Y., Cornwall, Fisher's Island, 
N. yn - “and Edgerton, Wiscbneine These are 
points to consider if you wish to breed your 
matron for working stock. We prepay return 
charges on all visiting matrons. 

We offer puppies at $50.00 to $75.00 each, de- 
livered and registered with the American Kennel 
Club. If any puppy we sell does not Nive to be a 
year old we will give another one in its place free 
of cost. 

For anyone wishing foundation stock we offer some 
brood matrons already bred. 

Our kennels are located on the Lincoln Highway 
at Kingston, New Jersey. Personal inspection in- 


vited. 
CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York City 


We guarantee every dog we sell to be 100% as 
represented, or money refunded. 














SPRINGERS ano'arstup 


Blood and brains combined 


PRINCE ARTHUR. K. C. Registered. Son of Dual 
Champion Flint of Avandale. Prince was first prize 
puppy, first prize novice, and reserve winner at the 
1928 Des Moines A.K.C. show. Fee $35. 

A Flint dog and bitch. One year old, partly trained, 
and some beautiful puppies for sale cheap. Write for 
detailed description. Corydom Kennels, Corydon, lowa. 



















Springer Spaniels Bargains 
Four wonderful litters. Children and grandchildren 
of world famous champions. Strong farm raised 
youngsters who will make gvod in field or show. All 
colors. Priced $20 to $50. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
At Stud—Kingfisher of Avandale. Winners dog, 
Portland five point show. Sire, Dual Champion 
Flint of Avendale ex-Champion Little Coila. Fee $25 
Kesterson's Kennel, Skamokawa, Washington 


















FOR SALE 


Water Spaniel Puppies from thoroughbred 
Registered Hunting Stock. Males $25.00, 
Females $15.00. All papers furnished. Every 
pup guaranteed as represented. 


RUSSELL THOMPSON 
Box 135 




















Wood Lake, Nebraska 
RUNNING 


BARKING FITS ; 


That good old dog of yours—don't let it suffer 
longer from running-barking fits. Our treatment 
does the work and is practical and safe. Fine for 
puppies, too. Thousands of cases cured all over the 
Recommended by every user. Complete 
$2.00. Money back quickly if it fails. 


A. F. STEGENGA 
FS-8 


STOP 
THEMe 


country. 
treatment, 


Portland Michigan 







































The American Field 


Published Weekly 


A Clearing House for Gun Dog Information. 
Staff representative reports of field trials of 
setters and pointers, and features the sport- 
ing breeds exhibited at bench shows. 

Interesting articles about game conservation 
and propagation. Just enough shooting and 
fishing news for the busy man. 

The best advertising medium to buy, sell, 
or stud dogs. 

Send for sample copy and advertising rates. 
Subscription price $5 per annum. 

Trial subscription, three months $1.25 if 
you mention Field and Stream. 


AMERICAN FIELD PUBLISHING CO. 
440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 




















| dog; 


D 


and sometimes the professional 


| handler was able to bamboozle the un- 
| wary adjudicator.” 





With the use of the block or centre plat- 
form in the judging ring at shows, the day 
of the weak-footed and loose-shouldered 
dog should be over. Still these blocks or 
platforms could be much larger, so there 
would be more room or space on which the 
dogs could stand, free from the handling 
or posing which often means a delusion 
and a snare for the judge who does not 
insist on the exhibits being allowed to 
stay in upright positions in their own way. 

The efficient professional or the amateur 
can and does glorify the good points, and 


| hide the bad points of a dog. So posing 





dogs has led to obviously incorrect and 
unfair decisions. 

Sporting dogs should be alike in the 
show ring and in the field. In the instance 
of some of the shorter legged and smaller 
gundogs, we will sometimes see the judge 


take the dog at the back of the head, and ° 


gently raise the fore part of the dog. The 
judge wishes to acquaint himself as to 
whether the exhibit is sound or otherwise 
on its forelegs. However, it will be agreed 
that these highly desirable points in any 


r 
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ROUGH HAIRED BASSET 
HOUNDS 


RASTUS T. TEFFT whose exten- 
sive kennels and sporting estates are 
near Brewster, N. Y., and in the lovely 
Putnam County, is making great history 
in the way of hounds. There was already 
a pack—and a good and typical one at 
that—of smooth-haired basset hounds— 
the bloodhound-headed, long bodied, short- 
legged, crooked and straight fore-limbed, 
deep-voiced hounds of France. Mr. Tefft 
and his friends hunted fox with these 
smooth bassets last winter. But Mr. Tefft 
wanted more hounds and still more hounds, 
And sure enough he has got ’em! 

One of the latest additions to the two 
large and widely separated or located 
kennels at Star Ridge, is a pack of rough- 
coated basset hounds of Vendée. These 
are straight-legged hounds and of the type 
of the hound Baltimore illustrated in this 
magazine. He is in charge of William 
Gladwin who appears in the livery of the 
Star Ridge Hunt. 

Incidentally, it can be mentioned, this 
uniform is as smart as it is useful. The 
color of the all-wool coats is cream, the 





POSING GUN DOGS AT MADISON, N. J. SHOW 


Handlers making the most of their exhibits. 


The Irish Setter, Champion Higgins’ Red Pat (left) 


is holding a perfect show pose 


sporting dog (the straightness of the fore- 
legs and the sloping shoulder formation) 
could be best seen by the judge, by his 
standing off and away from the subject of 
his examination. It will be at a distance 
from, rather than standing over, and actu- 
ally assisting the shaky legged dog to 
become a straight-legged one, that the 
gentleman in the ring will be the better 
informed regarding what is right or wrong 
in a particular dog. 


HERE is considerable lack in the 

soundness of the shoulders, forelegs, 
and feet of springer spaniels; and no 
amount of posing either by handlers or 
judges, can improve or cover up such im- 
perfections. The stress of this contention 
might be continued, even to the point which 
would call for only sound dogs as being 
eligible for the highest competitions at 
shows. Unsound horses are barred at horse 
shows; then why shouldn’t unsound dogs 
be barred from dog shows? 

The evil that accrues from posing sport- 
ing dogs at bench shows, must be ap»arent 
to observers. Unfortunately those who 
breed and rear sound dogs from sound 
parents are the sufferers. When absurd 
practices exist, there can be no harm in 
stamping them out. 

Such a procedure would be better for all 


| gundogs and the breeders of gundogs. 


collars green, the gilt buttons having the 
engraved initials of the Hunt; the lapels 
of the coat bear the monogram of the estab- 
lishment. White and patent cord knee 
breeches, deep-blue colored and heavy yarn 
stockings, strong canvas shooting gaiters, 
and heavy leathern shoes complete the 
particularly becoming turnout that was 
evidently much admired by the thousands 
who visited the second annual field day of 
the Southern New York Fish and Game 
Association’s meet at Cross River, N. Y. 
or. Decoration Day, May 30, this year. 

About twenty or more years ago there 
were some rough basset hounds in Massa- 
chusetts. These were imported and after- 
wards hunted by Alex. H. Higginson, 
Master of the Middlesex Fox Hounds. The 
bassets were kept as a “side show.” 

It is not remembered whether or not the 
Higginson bassets were straight-legged or 
crook-legged; but whatever they were, 
they gave much sport. 

As the late Bob Cotesworth, the Mid- 
dlesex kennel-huntsman used to say: “2 
is wonderful how those bassets can roll 
along.” The inference from such a remark 
would be that the Higginson bassets were 
crook or half-crook-legged hounds. The 
crook-legged basset, perhaps, would 
more suitable for the hunter who shoots 
game before a hound; but the straight- 
legged basset would be the correct hound 
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PLa ana PEAT, Lust, 
for the mounted man whose hounds hunt 
and run right up to their quarry, rather 
than dwell on the line or trail. 


THE VENDEEN BASSET’S 
POINTS 


S the picture of the basset hound Bal- 
timore is bound to create a good 
deal of attention and interest among Amer- 
ican sportsmen, and Mr. Tefft’s pack of 
Vendéens are the first large aggregation 





ROUGH COATED BASSET HOUND 


Erastus Tefft’s Baltimore, recently imported from 
France, and William Gladwin, First Whip to the 
Star Ridge Hunt 


of their kind to be introduced into this 
country, it will be well to give a thorough 
description of this variety of French 
hounds. The Tefft pack was purchased in 
Vendée, William Humphrey having been 
commissioned to go over to France and 
secure the best that money could buy. 

In general appearance the rough coated 
basset hound of Vendée is a dog ‘of strong 
and muscular shape. His head is lean and 
long ; his muzzle is of medium length. His 
eyes are dark brown, and intelligent; they 
are somewhat hidden by the strong eye- 
brows. The nose is black or dark-liver in 
color; it is slightly convex in form. The 
lips are rather pendulous and well-covered 
with long moustaches, The ears are soft, 
flat and covered with short hair; the neck 
is strong and muscular. The shoulders 
are flat, lean and sloping; they are well- 
placed. The body is low and long ; the chest 
is deep; the loins straight, strong and 
muscular. The fore-legs are straight or 
rather straight; the thighs are beefy and 
muscular. The feet are longish while the 
stern is short, set on high, and carried 
gaily. The coat is hard. The colors are 
white, white with red patches and tri- 
color—white-black- and tan. 

The Vendéen rough haired basset hound 
should stand from 14 to 16 inches when 
measured from the top of the withers to 
where the dog’s forefeet meet the ground. 
He should weigh about 56 pounds. 


BEAGLE AND RABBIT DOGS 


EAGLES are becoming more and 
more popular. The over-the-standard 
or under-the-standard size beagle is a 
prime favorite—as the rabbit dog of the 
village and the countryside. Fresh breeds 
of hounds and dogs may come and go, but 
the trusted and tuneful beagle goes on 
forever! He has a charm of his own; a 
history of his own; and, as often as not, 
a romance of his own. 

The beagle has been the hunting com- 
panion of all sorts and conditions of men 
and women. Beagle clubs are usually very 
genial as well as strictly sporting clubs, 
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113 Peoples Ave. 
Rockford, Ill. 


“We're 
Waiting: 


Dogslike KEN-L-RATION. 
It’s a balanced ration of 
meat, cereals and cod liver 
oil—comes in cans, ready 
to serve, Write for Free 


sample can. 
CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 







KEn-I- Patan [i 


THE DOG FOOD 





SUPREME 





SPRINGER SPANIELS 


One bred bitch, fine indivdual, 
biteh, 14 months old, best of breeding, $35.00. 3 


$60.00. One open 


males and 8 Somales | 5 months old, finest of <a 
stock, males, $25.00 each; females, $20.00. Three 
male beagles, 6 months of age, $25.00 each. All dogs 
registered A. K. C. and in good condition, Write 
for particulars. 


HUBERT J. CLIFFORD 
GLOVERSVILLE __ NEW YORK 





FOR CHESAPEAKE BAY BITCH 
SALE POCAHONTAS NO. 151039 


Thoroughly broken ducks and pheasants. Two 
years old. Dead grass color. Sold for no fault. 
Had pups three months ago. Wanted her for an 





out cross. Price $100, 


HENRY STEERS 
Portchester, N. Y. 





Byram Shore 
When 





Deni. a dig 


GORDON SETTERS 
ENGLISH SETTERS 
IRISH SETTERS 
g stock 





Mai 
155 Montague Street 


d prize 


INGLEHURST KENNELS 

Greenbrook Road, Dunellen, N. J. 
| address: se Inglee 

Brooklyn, New York 


5 








Bred. Sire *‘Rivington 
ington Grace”* 


Four liver and white dog pups. 


Springer Spaniels For Sale 
Field Trial 


Roysterer’’, Dam * 
. Also other young dogs and bitches 
well bred. Superbly bred dogs always at stud. 
JOHN STEWART 
MINOT, N°? D. 


ive 








CH. SPRINGBOK OF WAKE 
“The Ideal of the Breed” 


100 
SPRINGER PUPPIES 


‘TRE Most beautiful lot of puppies we have ever offered for 
Liver and white, i 
white and tan, blue 


to nix months old. pong now ready to train. Spend a few momenta 


in teaching one th rand puppies, and by Fall you will 
have developed a genuinely useful and all-aro hunting dog. 
Guaranteed to e workers and retrievers. Because they are sired 


are the descendants of « long 
healthy and happy vaseabs. U pan 
replace any puppy who fails to live one year. We guarantee safe 
delivery to any part of America. We prepay express charges and 
there is no duty on our dogs. Send for catalog. Priced ut $65.00 u 
wards. Deferr: Payments where required. Buy an Avands Se 
Puppy and get into the Rosia ¢ game right! Drive up to Winnipeg 


and pick your own Win 
BRED BITCHES! ! BRED BITCHES! ! 
delivery many splendid bitches 


We have ready for immedinte 

bred to Int. Ch. L’Ile Messenger Bey (Best cprinare New Yor 

and Chicago shows) Ch. Springbok of Ware 125 Winners) 
Field-Trial Champion Dan of Av endale, phn, of Avandale (Best 
Springer I ep er tga seen) Imported Pierpoint Prince, ete. 
We guarantee one bi to be in whelp or will replace her. Reason- 
ably priced at $130.00 poe 4 delivered. Deferred Payments to 
res, = ter will more than pay for the mother. 
There will be a big demand for pu ppies sired by our Studs. Pick 
the ones you want and sell the reat. Get our Branch Kennel Propo- 
sition as offered in our new e: ane slog. Be ane mber there is no duty on 
our And we guarantee sale deliv 


TRAINED DOGS AND BITCHES! 
Now is the time to order « well trained Avandale Springer. We are 
completing the education of se veral very high-class youngsters and 
are offering them at especially low pricse for Summer selling. Being 
extra good water dog 


a, they can for either land or water 


shooting and in every part of America. Fast and er workers, 
steady to shot, wing and a tender and reliable retrievers, they 
y hunting mai arn from of others 


and do not go afield this year without one ot our trained Springers. 
They will find all of your cripples. And will make your shooting 

ore delightful than ever. Priced at $250.00 spareede. delivered. 
Buy a and trained bitch, raise fe litter and then shoot over 
her this Autumn. Send for new catalog. No duty on our registered 
Btoc. erred Payments when necessary 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


E. CHEVRIER, Prop. 
271 Portage Avenue Winnipeg, Manitoba 
World’s Largest Breeder of High-Class Springer Spaniels 

















Shooting Dogs Trained 
Brood bitches and puppies reared for their owners. 
Excellent climate; best attention, 
J will now take young Setters, 
Retrievers, and prepare them for the field-training 
season a month or so hence. 


Write for terms and other particulars. 
E. L. Armstrong, P, O, fe 163, Douglas, Ga. 


Pointers, Spaniels or 








ners, $20 up. 


ah Class mar Puppies 
Liver and White and Black and White, and grown 
dogs. Parents good hunters and blue ribbon win- 


Trained Irish Setter, female, blue ribbon winner, 
$50, registered A.K.C. Write for photo and 





description. 
WANNER KENNELS 
| WILLMAR MINNESOTA 








FOR 


One reg. 2 year old 
with pups, whelped J 
Springer dogs, price 
breeding and reg. 


SALE 


A few parti-colored 1 year old working Cockers 
(males); forced Retrievers, best of breeding, 
weight about 25 Ibs., height 15 ins., price $75.00. 
trained Springer bitch 

trained 


y 8; also a few 


150.00 and up, best of 


BROOKFIELD KENNELS, Brookfield, Wisc. 
—= = 













last season, We have no freeze-up. 
shooting, birds with us man season. My dogs get plenty 
of work and are well finished and bird wise. 
trained dog EARLY and get first pick. All broken to Force 
Retrieve. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Note—The Irish Water Spaniel:-—Largest and strongest nie 
breed. Good leg 

rapid ground worker. Will do as good all around work as any other + 
and where the going is hard will do it BETTER. 


= WATER SPANIELS 


PUPPIES AND 
YOUNG DOGS 


hand. Ranch raised and 
from 


TRAINED 
DOGS 


Buy your 







of the spa: 
length oy him a fast and powerful swimmer a F, 


PERCY K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF, 








SPECIAL CLEARANCE PRICES ON 


6—Choice Springer Spaniels—6 months old. 
7—Fine Cocker Pups—4 months old. 
1—Handsome Liver & White Springer Dog—I14 
months old, partly trained. Retrieves. 
from Hunting Sires & Dams. 
Guaranteed Sound & Absolutely Well. 


INE OAK KENNE 


LO LS 
“All Papers” R-8, LOCKPORT, WN. Y. 








A fine bunch always on 
Working Strains. 


Now on hand a num- 
ber of splendid young 
dogs that were worked 
Three months of 














‘THIS DOG COLLAR) 
YOUR NAME IN GOLD 


$1 


4 Colors—Black, 
Tan, Red, or Green. 


KENNELSUPPLY CO.., Dept. X, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Send NO money, 

pay Postman, 

on arrival. State 

b= Neck and 
r. 











SPRINGER SPANIELS 
PREMIER GUN DOGS 
Pups from healthy pedigreed stock priced at $30. 
Also older dogs. All dogs exposed to distemper and 
replaced if they die from disease within 6 months. 
rite for pedi and descrip 
WINDSWEPT KENNELS 


Newman J. Hamburg, Owner 
Limerick, New York 
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Dog Biscuits 


contain all the essential food | 
elements which the dog needs 
for health and stamina in an 
easily digestible form. They de- 
mand considerable mastication 
in process of which the dog's 
teeth are cleaned, his gums hard- 
ened, his digestion benefitted 
because of the copious flow of 
saliva induced, his breath kept 
sweet and clean and the dog as | 
a pal made a hundred times 
more companionable. 

Sold by grocers, petshops, druggists 
and sporting goods dealers everywhere. 
FREE DOG BOOK 
Full of valuable advice on the care 
and feeding of dogs. Special section 
on dog diseases, symptoms and treat- 
ment. Every dog lover should read it. 

SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 
Newark, N. J. San Francisco, Cal. 


. ea K. Worm Bane 


The answer to a crying need for dogs 
A new scientific capsule that gets all the worms 
and prevents distemper. For running fits, auto- 
intoxication, indigestion, convulsions, etc. A new 
discovery, purely vegetable, non-toxic, perfected 
by a dog ee he chemist after years of experi- 
menting. Eight capsules sent prepaid for $1.00. 


B. L. K. Chemists, Cushing, Okla. 


The dudhatahWalahel 
J 









































































All BREEOS REL/SH PERFECTION 


ERFECTIO 
is stocked in convenient sizes, by Pet Shove 
Sporting Goods and Feed Stores ever: 
Order locally, or if y prefer, we = 
to any point i in the United States am Kee 
v rm 
PERFECTION, otetase heart renee 
rei for use—all you do is feed j 


PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 


MICHICAN 


MT. YONAH FARM KENNELS 
CLEVELAND, GA. 


Offers for sale coon, opossum, skunk 
and squirrel dogs; also fox, and rabbit 
hounds. 10 days’ trial allowed on all 
trained dogs. Catalog free. 


RABBIT HOUNDS | | 
I Offer For Sale, A Nice Lot | 
of Broken ong pats Trained 














in Neigh- | 
hood and You will find 
jood Ones come from 


Harry D. Welsh 
Mayport, 
Clarion County, Pa. | 


RABBIT HUNTERS 


You that are looking for first class stuff and no trash, 
I offer for sale my pair of 2%-year-old rabbit hounds, 








Sport and Le uu. Breeding Ky. English strain. O. K 
in every respect, medium size, long eared, good look- 
ers, all day hunters, neither man nor gun shy, no 
faults. Will ship anywhere on 15 days’ trial. First 
$35.00 gets them C. O. D. 


1. W. WILSON, Murray, Ky. 











Springer Spaniel Puppies 


Really first class puppies of the utmost promise 
One bitch. 5 months; two dogs, 3 months old, liver 
and white, very good looking and of championship 


nedigree 
AQUAL ATE. and Duke of Hasmton’s StRarns. 
Here's the cream of field- nh bench show and 
Approval. Deposi 
REW FARM KENNELS 
Oseawana-on- Hudson ew York 
Phone: Croton 15-R 


MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references, also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


shooting stock 





















128 St. James Place 
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ff) 
where each man actually takes an interest 
in his neighbors’ dogs. For when the 
members of clubs run their little hounds 
in pack, rather than singly or in couples 
(as in a field trial) there will exist that 
sporting community of those pleasures 
and interests that make for a better asso- 
ciation of all those amenities enjoyed by 
sportsmen, 

Beagles are not only numerous but ex- 
cellent in this country, and no hounds have 
been kept cleaner in their breeding. Our 
American foxhounds vary much more in 
their types than do the smallest of the 
hound family—the beagles. 





WELL KNOWN BEAGLERS 


William Ludwig and Duster (left), and Louis Batjer 
with Meadow Lark Somerset. Both Beagles are pup- 
pies 


There is a comparatively long and low 
beagle, and there is a shorter backed, 
stiltier legged beagle. The higher the leg, 
the shorter the ear; the taller the beagle, 
the finer his skull and general top-piece. 
Such, however, will not be always the case. 
Many hunting men will prefer the lengthy 
hound to the short or hackney bodied 
stamp of foxterrier-beagle style of the 
little rabbiting hounds. 

The E nglish say that the beagle should 

be built just as a miniature English fox- 
hound should be made; the American de- 
clares that the beagle should be formed 
like an imaginary or small American fox- 
hound. But it will be found there is often 
a great deal of difference in the heads 
rather than in the statures and the body 
forms of beagles; and for scenting and 
vocal powers, so far as our judgment goes, 
it would appear that the “American” head 
is to be preferred for the use of the hound 
hunting under the climatic conditions of 
the northern or colder parts of this 
country. 


REEDING beagles or rabbit dogs ap- 
proximating an inch or more higher 
than the beagle of the accepted or limit 
size of 15 inches at the shoulder should be 
a profitable undertaking for a fairly young 
and active man, fond of dogs and sport. 
He must reside in the country—preferably 
in a well-treed, fairly well-farmed, undu- 
lating terrain where the game has a good 
chance of evading the constant attentions 
of pot-hunters, foxes, hawks and cats— 
wild and domestic. 

Some idea of the “trade” in beagles 
and rabbit dogs may be gained from the 
fact that one of the advertisers in Fretp 
AND STREAM, last season, sold one hun- 
dred and eighty hunting dogs of the smaller 
hound breed which might be classed as 
beagles large and beagles small. Seventy- 


di ana rECaMII— LAU 2 ) FLO 
five and one hundred dollars are not un- 
usual prices that guaranteed good-hunt- 
ing beagles command. 

As before remarked, the beagle market 
is a strong one. Especially, is this the 
case during the months of September, 


October and November. 
‘TIS A TERRIER’S DAY 


T has been said that every dog has its 

day, but whatever the old saying might 
mean, it is a certainty that the day of. the 
terrier was never more full of sunshine. 
There follows all the human prosperity 
that accrues to the owners of what may be 
styled the fashionable terriers of the mo- 
ment. The Sealyham and wirehaired fox- 
terriers are now as greatly affected by 
women as they were by sportsmen and the 
bench show exhibitors of the old order. 

One has only to take a stroll along the 
avenues of New York and of other cities, 
where the affluent are wont to take their 
daily walks, to discover that the Sealyhams 
and wirehairs are the present-day prime 
favorites among women of quality. The 
German Schnauzer or rough and hard- 
coated pinscher is also holding considerable 
sway in the boudoirs of “Gotham and 
elsewhere. 

The latest Sealyham to become the 
champion of champions at leading shows, 
including the recent events at Madison, 
New Jersey, and Devon, Pennsylvania, is 
the white dog Delph Discriminate of 
Pingrade which only arrived in New York 
on the eve of the former exhibition. Dis- 
criminate is now the property of Frederic 
C. Brown who previously had a wonder- 
fully successful couple of years as the 
owner of Ch. Pinegrade Perfection which 
was awarded the cup for the best dog or 
bitch in the great and classic competitions 
at New York and Boston. 

Running neck and neck with Sealyham 
values are those of the wirehaired fox- 
terriers. One of the recent wirehaired 
importations cost very near four thousand 
dollars—no mean trifle for seventeen, eigh- 
teen or nineteen terrier pounds of terrier 


dog flesh. 





A BUNDLE OF MISCHIEF 


A nice lot of wire-haired prize fox terriers. Owner: 
Mrs. Henry E. Warwick, Hastings-on-Hudson, New 
York 


For several years these expensive im- 
portations into America have attracted 
the attention of the terrier breeders of 
the world. They naturally envy those who 
paying a comparatively small stud fee, 
may embrace the opportunity to breed 
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from these imported and highest-class 
champion crackerjacks of the terrier 
breeds 

It will be from the one, two or three 
bitches owned by the small owner that the 
best of terriers are likely to be bred from 
these undoubtedly beautifully-bred and 
extra good-looking sound sires of the 
Sealyham and wirehaired kinds. 

There is often too much noise and con- 
fusion in a large kennel to breed first class 
terriers. If the two-months old puppies 
bred within the precincts of an extensive 
establishment be sent “tout to walk”, as the 
phrase goes, very likely a different tale 
will be told. In other words America 
could be exporting instead of importing 
terriers of almost unbelievable value. 
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under some command, so as to go upon 
the search, when bidden—to turn and come 
back, when directed or called—and to 
bring when directed or called—and to bring 
when he has found, in expectation of his 
reward—which, I think, is more than half, 
in the breaking of any kind of dog. 

“Ina field, under your eye, you may keep 
him within compass—get him off from foul 
haunts of vermin, etc. But the chief point 
is having him at hand; which cannot be 
effected in covert, where he would be out 
of sight in a trice, entertaining himself with 
blackbirds or viler game. 

“When he is reclaimed from mean and 
idle pursuits by seeing game fall to him, 
break him from chasing. What I mean by 
open field is not stubble, grass, turnips, 





A RING SIDE AT MADISON, 


The Sealyham terrier, Delf Discriminate of Pinegrade (on the block) owned by Fredrick C. Brown won 
the best dog or bitch in the Show 


It, perhaps, will be well to bear in mind 
there is as much money in Europe as in 
America for a first class terrier. Further, 
that today is the Terrier’s Day! 


SPRINGER SPANIELS IN 1776 


HE mode of training spaniels has 

not changed much for a period of one 
hundred and fifty years. This may be 
gathered from the perusal of an old work 
by “A Gentleman of Suffolk” whose 
Treatise on Field Diversions was first pub- 
lished in the year 1776. The little book 
contains chapters on the nature of various 
kinds of dogs in use for the gun and the 
net, and the most rational and perfect 
method of training and breaking spaniels. 
Under the heading “Springing Spaniel” 
there is some excellent advice on training 
springers for the gun:— 

“This useful creature, whose chief busi- 
ness lies in covert, must nevertheless be 
entered in the open field, any time after 
eight months old, in the sporting season— 
the sooner from that age the better. 

“The preparatory lesson is teaching him 
to fetch, which requires no great art; only 
pricking a ball or little cushion, half a 
dozen of old needles, transversely, of a 
proper length to admit his gathering it 
up, and yet chastise an intemperate grip. 

en perfect in this, stick in some 
feathers, the softer plumage of pheasant, 
partridge, or woodcock; and reward him 
after three or four times, never teasing 
and tiring him with boyish repetitions 

“The advantage of this qualification 
shows itself by the numerous losses of 
game in thick shooting (especially if only 
winged) where a dog will seldom go to 
it after the first enjoyment: and a sports- 
man may grubble away an hour to no 
purpose. 

“The initiation at home, will Bring him 


N. J. DOG SHOW 


etc., but hedgerows’ in ccntradistinction 
to continued coverts of many acres. The 
spaniel has no right to range abroad from 
the fence (hedge) unless by a — 
avocation. Where game is first found, 
will be again sought for. Therefore, as 
deavor to introduce him to pheasants after 
their morning’s feed, when they mostly 
covet bushes for shelter unless the stubbles 
are very stout or shaded by fern. 





AComplete 
Kennel Yard 
only Sop 50 


This kennel yard, made up 
of “*Buffalo’’ Portable Fencing, 
is beautiful, strong, economical 
and PORTABLE. Protect your 
dogs and beautify your grounds 
with this fine fencing. 














Assortment No. 1-A, consist- 
ing of § sections 7’ long x 5° 
high, 1 section 4’ 6” long x 5’ 
high and 1 gate 2’ 6” wide x 
5’ high, will build the net 
shown. It costs only $26.50 
F.O.B. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send check, money order or 

. Y. draft and start your 
““*Buffalo’’ Portable Fencing 
System with this assortment 
—add to it as your require- 
ments demand. 

Write now for booklet 
No. 80E 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS 
COMPANY, Inc. 
(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) 
Est. 1869 
574 Terrace Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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“If that species cf game is but rare, find | 


some partridges (European, Ed.) and 
drive into hedges which will be their gen- 
eral refuge, when scattered and weakened 
by a second flight. Then immedia tely apply 
the spaniel whilst the scent is hot, and he 
will out with them fast enough; and by 
killing a brace or two to him, three or four 
times, he will try aiterwards at every muse, 
and rush in anywhere, at the point of the 
finger or gun. 

“One thing farther to be remedied is 
getting through fence, and running out of 
bounds. A bird or a pheasant frequently 
drops by the side of a fence; and for want 
of a proper reception, runs through, keep- 
ing on foot for a considerable distance, 
before it squats. In such a case, he will up 
with it, being eager and full of spirit, not 
knowing but he is right. As the eye can- 
not follow his motions, unless he gives 
tongue, information must be gained by the 
ear. A bell must therefore be put on his 
neck.: and if you find him too quick, call to 
him sharply, and if he springs beyond com- 
pass of shoot, correct him sharply. 

“The greatest excellence in a spaniel, is 
to hunt on the opposite side (of the hedge) 
within bounds ; as by that means the game 
is im a manner forced by the springing push, 
to break in your favor. 
tractable in sight on your own side, he will 
soon become so on the other; because you 
hear his distance almost with the same 
precision as though you really saw him. A 





D. B. LINDSEY 
COLONY, KANSAS 
Special terms for summer training 


Send me your bird dog to train on 
Prairie chicken and quail. Birds 
Plentiful. Start work June Ist. 














Tree Dogs 





When ence he is | 


YE OLDEN TYPE extremely long eared 
black and tan, cold nosed, bugle voiced, registered 
American Foxhounds. The purest and best in hound- 
dom. Supreme in hound character endurance and 
trailing ability. Unexcelled for big game, coon, fot 
or rabbits. Get our new highly itlustrated TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY SALE CATALOG & SALES 
LISTS of superlative trained and untrained hounds 
bred bitches and gilt-edged puppies galore. Sent oa 
receipt of 10c. 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
S Clairsville Ohio, R No. 1 





BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 


DOGS 
WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
hounds FOR SALE. J.C. ESSEX 
Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 














The BEAGLE Magazine 
Published Monthly 
Entirely devoted to Beagle news, the 
trials, shows, hunting stories, health 
and disease columns; articles on 

care, training, breeding. 

The copy 20c; yearly, $1.50 
HOUNDS and HUNTING 
1 Main St. Decatur, Ill. 
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Bird Dog’s Palace 


striving to give the sports- 

men of America, even a greater value, the 
many improvements in the New Bird Dog’s 
Palace are passed on with no increase in price. 


(omrapesss 


It is complete in every detail. Strikingly 
finished in two-tone genuine Du Pont Duco 
and has entirely new adjustable clamps that 
hold it rigidly on the runningboard of any 
car in a position that does not touch the body. 

It is comfortable for the dogs in all weather, 
closing completely when desired, and makes a 
most attractive all purpose carrier or trunk 
for the tourist. 

Nothing short of exceptional value and entire satis- 


faction could have won such public favor everywhere. 
Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 
for the two-dog size, suitable for large 


pointers or setters as well as other breeds. 
Immediate shipment 
Manufactured by 
Tue Dwicat McBrive Y etiow Prine Sares Co. 














Golden City, Missouri 





by HORACE LYTLE (Gun Dog Editor Field & Stream) 
| Breaking a Bird Dog (Tells how to do it)........ $2.15 
2 Bird Dog Days (Don't miss this book) 2.15 
3 NO HUNTING? ease 2.50 
Every sportsman should read this powerful book—which challenges 
the future of sport with dog and gun 
ler through your book dealer or direct from— 


Ord 
HORACE LYTLE’ 137 N. Main St., Dayt 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. 8. Dept. 
of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 
for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 
dogs: Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 
and Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 


Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, McNeih, Miss. 





NEW! 
‘“‘TRA 


The Bird-Dog Training Collar 
IiNno”’’ 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 


dog expert, writes 

Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 
conmder them the most humane training collar pos- 
. 1 get better resuits with less work with them than any 
other collar I ever used. Signed Grapy W. Surrn 


The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 


Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. 


leader and check collar in one. 


FREEMAN LLOYD | 





NEW! 
A Word to the Wise 


By Mat. Postpar, $2.50 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen 
Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 





A 
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Training 


Chesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 

Yard break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all breeds. 


Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale, 


W. H. HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 


MONTY MONTAUE 
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due attention to him enables you to check 
with so much propriety, that he will think 
himself under actual inspection. 

“When there is a companion, the bell 
may be laid aside: and, indeed, I can see 
but little comfort or diversion in cock- 
shooting without one; as the bird mostly 
strikes over the fence before it is got to a 
decent length—I had rather game should 
go away for an after chance than to blow 
it up only to say ‘I have killed it’. 

“There are many spaniels that bush very 
freely, yet hesitate at furze (gorse); 
which seems to imply that that kind of 
covert ought to be the first school for a 
young dog, at the time of evening or morn- 
ing feed (game) or at least early and fre- 
quent visits should be made to it. Pheasants 
will run off at any little noise, when fed: 
footing it away a furlong or two to their 
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hold, where the spaniel may be put on the 
retrieve as close as you like. And if a brace 
or more were admitted, they would encour- 
age each other to press on more vigorously, 

“For large tracts, a number of spaniels 
is necessary to give a general disturbance 
and force the game to the extremities when 
all but a brace should be taken up, being 
in my opinion sufficient for the attention of 
two guns. 

“Break from hares, as you do nothing, 
Let all dogs be kenneled at night and 
muzzled: which will prevent their giving 
disturbance to a family, fighting among 
themselves or gathering up poison or any 
noxious mixture that the malevolent or 
idle may toss over the pale. 

“These rules, strictly adhered to, will, I 
hope, fully answer the desires and ex- 
pectations of every gentleman.” 


AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By Horace Lytle 
GETTING READY FORTHE FALL 


UGUST is a month when we can 
begin again to work our Bird Dogs 
in the field. The young quail, pheasants or 
other game birds will be far enough along 
(except a few late hatches) so that they 
will be able to fly and a dog can be worked 
on them with perfect impunity, at least 
toward the latter part of August where 
the law permits. 


panion against his days afield; for the 
work delivered will be of infinitely higher 
class than could otherwise be possible. 
Dogs whose fall exercise is begun in the 
cool of the late August evenings, will be 
in the hardest kind of hunting condition 
by October and November. 

The hunter who gets the truest and 
deepest enjoyment from a day afield 





During mid-day it will still be too hot 
in most sections of the country for mych 
satisfaction along this line. But the days 
are long at this time of year and daylight 
will continue for a sufficient length of time 
during the cool of the evening to make it 
possible to have a lot of fun with our dogs 
after the evening meal, especially if fields 


| are handy where game abides. Nothing 


can be accomplished until the grain is cut, 
but this will be the general condition 


| everywhere by the time this magazine is 


laid aside and you take up your September 
issue, 


GOOD run in the early evening, not 

to exceed thirty minutes, will begin 
gradually the hardening process of getting 
your dog ready for the fall hunting season 
after the long inactivity of the summer 
months. It is a pity that everyone doesn’t 
do this. It is not fair to a dog to start 
hunting him in the fall without proper 
conditioning ; and you will be more than 
repaid if you do harden your hunting com- 


AGO 
Reproduced from ‘‘A Treatise on Field Diversions’’ originally published in the year 1776 


with dog and gun is he to whom the little 
niceties have an especial appeal—the re- 
finements, the art of the thing. And there 
is perhaps no refinement that deserves 
place beyond that of honoring the point of 
another dog, or, “backing.” Dogs which 
try to steal another’s point, provided they 
do not actually flush the birds, may be shot 
over to some advantage. But there is a cer- 
tain subtle something of satisfaction that is 
lost in the case of such performance. The 
action indicates a giving away to jealousy; 
and jealousy, in either man or beast, has 
no place in the hunting field. The cour- 
tesy of ‘honoring a bracemate’s find is 
something that should be taught and en- 
couraged; in fact, insisted upon in all of 
our dogs. 

From a practical standpoint, a dog so 
jealous that it refuses to back, is always 
gambling with the hazard of flushing the 
birds. Thus the practical comes into it as 
well as the refinement of the thing. The 
wind may be right for the dog entitled to 
the find—pr his nose may be better, thus 
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giving him a superior sense of location. | 
The jealous competitor coming in from | 
the wrong angle may easily get too close | | 
and spoil a shot. Thus the art of backing | 
has a very definite as well as a theoretical 
reason for being. Be that as it may, it is 
the thrill of a pretty piece of manners that 
should give us the greatest joy from a day | 
afield—and the satisfaction which surges 
through the hunter as one dog courteously 
honors the other, is a satisfaction that | 
should far exceed any that can come from | 
the mere bagging of birds. 

The present writer has observed that | 
backing is often more natural and easier | 
to teach than pointing itself. This is | 
ticularly true of the young high-strung | 
individual. 
worthwhile; also, by his very nature, the | 
kind quite likely to ‘develop jealousy later 
in life. The winners always like to be—the | 
winners. They want to be the whole show. 
Hence a word of caution may be injected | 
here. Never get careless later on and ex- 
cuse your dog for failure to back. It is' 
my belief that this often happens. 

In the early stages of development the 
puppy backs nicely. But the time may 
come when this very same puppy is keen 
to show out in front and his enthusiasm 
carries him to the point of forgetting his 
early training. That is the time when it is 
easy for an owner to become careless and 
feel that the thing may not happen again— 
that it was perhaps just an accident in this 
case. But the dog has more likely than not 
done it deliberately ; and from getting by 
with apparent impunity, he ignores his | 
early training and continues to take liber- | 
ties, until a serious situation develops. 
Such a case is harder to cure at that stage 
than it is to correct in the very beginning 
and hence constitutes something that it is 
well to guard against. An ounce of preven- 
tion is always worth a pound of cure. 


TEACHING TO BACK 





HERE is some division of opinion as to | 

whether it is advisable to give a young | 
prospect his first lessons in the field in 
company with an older dog, or alone. 
There is something to be said on both 
sides. Much can be accomplished by the 
help and experience of the older dog in 
finding the game to work on. On the other 
hand, there is sometimes a danger that 
the young hopeful may lose his initiative 
and come to depend too much upon his 
bracemate to find the game. And the only 
kind of dog ever really worth while is the 
one that is always hunting. From the 
standpoint of teaching a dog to back, how- 
ever, this can be most easily accomplished 
in the early stages by having a tried and 
true bracemate along. 

The younger dog, because of lesser ex- 
perience, is not so apt to find the birds as 
ishis older bracemate. Furthermore, when 
these finds are made, it is almost as natural 
for the young hopeful to back at sight as 
it is for him to chew a bone. He is still in 


He is the kind of dog most | + 
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Qu’APPELLE KENNELS (Registered) 


Am at present in training quarters with an ex- 
ceptionally promising string of youngsters. 
Irish water spaniels of best working strains pro- 
curable. Labradors of the world’s famous 
Banchory and Whitmore strains. All dogs 
trained by me are guaranteed. Steady to shot, 
to retrieve tenderly to hand from land or water. 
Fur or feather dead or alive. Some of the most 
notable sportsmen on the continent have shot 
over my retrievers. Never had a dissatisfied 
purchaser. Unsolicited «testimonials and pic- 
tures on request. 

Puppies and Trained Dogs For Sale 

P. N. B. GALWEY-FOLEY (Proprietor) 
Fort Qu’APPELLE, Sask., nada 


Best seller ever known! 


TRAIN 
YOUR 

OWN 
DOG! 

















Grouse and Quail Dogs 


TEN shooting dogs, Pointers and Setters, either 
sex. Registered dogs that it’s a pleasure to shoot 
over or to look at, and all nice retrievers. Shipped 
C. O. D. six days’ Trial, purchaser guaranteeing 
express both ways. Price from $150 to $400 each. 
Write your requirements—Not what I have. 


EUGENE PUGH HATTIESBURG, MISS. 








Seventh Edition 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 
TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 





‘LINGORUES) 


and 


AIREDALES 


Trained hunters, watchdogs and companions. Also 
digreed puppies from best blood in America. 
rices $25.00 to $500.00 each. 

LINGORUE KENNELS 
Box 5 La Rue, Ohio 











FOX TERRIER PUPS 
Wire and Smooth Haired 


PEDIGREED 
Write Cameron—old reliable 
breeder—for full information. 
Eagle St. Gloversville, N. Y. 














World’s Best Coon Dogs 
Raised and trained in Arkansas, 
acclimated in Vermont 
Fully guaranteed. Prices right 
ARKMONT KENNELS, Fairlee, Vt. 














- FOR SALE - 


BROOK TROUT 


All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standard Prices 
Write us your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
ST. JOSEPH STATION 
N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P. O. Address : Merriewold, Sullivan Co., N.Y. 




















the formative stage. His jealousies are not 
so keen. As is natural for youth, he looks 
up to and respects his elders. The attitude 
of the dog on point attracts his attention 
and it is the most natural thing in the 
world for the young dog to imitate his 
superior in that action. Boys like to imitate 
men; and puppies like to imitate grown 
dogs. So the art of backing becomes an 
tasy thing to teach—in fact, you scarcely 
have to teach it. This statement is made 
tealizing that there are, of course, excep- 
tions to all rules. 

It is important, however, that you be 
alert to the time when this same puppy, 
which backs so beautifully now, gets into 


PHEASANTS AND TURKEYS 


We offer young, unrelated birds for Fall Delivery. 
Eleven varieties of pheasants, also Mammoth, . 
Bronze, Bourbon Red, White Holland and Narra- 
aoe Turkeys. Strong, sturdy young birds. 
atisfaction guaranteed. Book your order now. 


BALLSTON GAME FARM 


Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 


| This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
| ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Easiest, Quicxest anp Most Naturat Way 
to Break Your Dos. 


Descriptive AND Picrurep CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 
Kennet Maxine ann Tratninc APPLIANCES; also 
Simpte Doc Docrorine. 


1 year sub. to Frecp anp STREAM 4 seh $3 FOR 


Book (paper cover) ...........c00 $3 00 

Datel POD .ccsaccccsstioeereckt $4.00 

Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 


FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


\/RAISE BELGIAN HARES 
mane "sia us 





pena lhe dg 
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RUNNING FITS 
Positively Cured 


Quit trying to cure running fits by ex- 
pelling worms. Dogs have always had 
worms but have had running fits only a 
few years. Use Crisp’s Hot Shot and re- 
move the cause and you will cure your 
dog. We positively Guarantee a cure, or 
money will be refunded. Price $1.25 at 
your druggist or direct. 


S. A. CRISP CANINE COMPANY 
Box 82, Blacksburg, S. C. 

















Box A Baliston Spa, N. 5 








115,000 


At least that many enthusiasts are 
reading this issue. 

An advertisement of this size costs 
$14.00 per month; twice this size costs 





spend Spring, 82 
WHY NOT Summer and J 
| Fall gathering butterflies, insects? 
I buy hundreds of kinds for col- 
| lections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 
Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pic- 
tures, price-list. Send 10c (not stamps) for my 











$28.00, etc. 











the High School or College age of feeling 


| Illustrated Prospectus before sending butterflies. 








| Mir. Sinclair, Desler in Insects, Dept. 23, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 
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OMERSET 
ILVER FOXES 


Are of the highest quality. Every 
fox is registered and 
guaranteed against 
sterility. 





Free pam- 
phlet sent 
upon request. 


SOMERSET SILVER FOX FARMS 
Bernardsville, N.J. 








of the Silver Foxand FurFarm- 

ing Industries 1928 edition 

176 pages — beautifully 

rinted and _ illustrated. 

ells all about fur farm- 

ing, how to build pens, how 

to feed, how to skin— 

write today for your copy. 

Send 25¢ to cover shipping 

American National Fox Breeders Association 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 MecKNIGHT BLDG. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








TARNEDGE, FOXES 
The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 


“Tarnedee Vers, 1927 Grand Show Champion?” 
The Oldest Ranch in the U.S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 











SILVER FOX 


Watch monthly startling compar- 
isons! To-day’s market value of 
ONE average Silver Fox equals value of 
about 4% head HORSES! USE HORSE 

SENSE! Instruction gratis to raise and market 
Profitably. Free Booklet. SOLO OUT LAST YEAR. 


Gerst- Wilson Silver Fox Ranch, Tivoli-on-Hudson, N.Y- 
Address New York Office: 385 Fort Washington Ase, 5th fl. 
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BREED FUR ANIMALS 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 

Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers entire 

field of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, Bea- 

ver, Raccoon, Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, 

etc. Sample copy 15c. Subscription U. S. and 

Canada $1.00 per year. Foreign $1.50. 
AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 

Lock Box 30 St. Peter, Minnesota 











agement. 


FINDUSTRY 
128 Pages. Articles by Rabbitmen of National Promi- 
nence. rect of Clubs and Associations. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. Answers all questions on Rabbit- 
Keeping, hutches, breeding stock, 


feeding and man- 
How to market Furs and 


. Now being 
(postage, etc.) for your 


noo Ayer avout 


completed. Send 
copy. “Should _be every Rabbit-Man’s Library.” 
Desk 44, AMERIC A ASSOCIATION, 
inc., 447 SO. HEWITT ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

















Canadian Muskrats 
Selected breeders raised from Ontario 
Rice Lake Stock. 


The world’s best strain 
—ask any fur buyers 


CANADA FUR CO., LIMITED 





Beaverton Ont., Can. 
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his oats. Then he begins to have a mind 
of his own. Then he likes to show off and 
do as he pleases. Then he is almost a 
grown dog ;—he thinks he’s as big as any 
man’s dog. By that time he has learned 
something of finding game on his own 
responsibility; he has made some points 
of his own. Then is when he may be no 
longer content to take a back seat and 
honor another dog’s work. He is at an 
age when he wants to jump over the 
traces and do things on his own hook and 
in his own way. Watch out for that day. 
And be careful that you keep him in line, 
lest he get beyond you. 


T is a mighty good idea to take great 
pains always to show approval to a dog 

for backing. It will help you if you pay 
more attention to the backing dog than you 
do to the dog that is pointing. Go first to 
the backing dog and stroke him gently, 
speaking quiet words of praise and encour- 
agement. Make him feel that he is doing 
the right thing. Make him glad that he is— 
and show him that you are glad. That will 
make him feel that he’s the fellow in the 
limelight and he will come to consider that 
he is more to be envied for backing even 
than is his bracemate which has the find. 
Those handlers who are careless in this 
matter of showing appreciation to the dog 
for his good work, will have more trouble 
with their dogs failing to back than will 
those who are particular about this im- 
portant evidence of appreciation. 

Thus we find there is little or no 
difficulty connected with teaching backing 
to a dog which begins his field training in 
company with a bracemate. The important 
thing is simply to see to it that your dog 
always keeps on doing what he has been 
taught to know that he should do. If you 
have always been alert to show as much 
appreciation of a back as you have of a 
point, you won’t have much trouble. If you 
have not taken that precaution, or if you 
have been careless about making sure that 
your dog always backs properly, you may 
sooner or later have cause to regret your 
neglect. 

Many dogs are taught to find and point 
on their own responsibility before they 
have ever seen any other dog “get there 
first.” The chances are that a dog so 
trained will not back so willingly nor so 
naturally as the kind we have been talkng 
about. Many trainers prefer to teach point- 
ing first; and there is much to commend 
the practice. A dog learns to find birds on 
his own responsibility and thus is not al- 
ways playing “second fiddle” during his 
most important development period. If he 
doesn’t try to steal the point the first time 
he is worked with another dog and beaten 
to the birds, all will be well. Judicious pre- 
caution on your part is about all that is 
necessary. 

In this case, when your young dog first 
backs, you want to get to him and lay your 
hands on him gently, uttering words of 
encouragement. Show him as much evi- 
dence of appreciation for backing as you 
have ever shown when he has been point- 
ing. That very thing may help you to win 
the battle right there. Keep him steady in 
backing attitude as long as possible. Let 
the point be held by the dog having it, 
while you are working with your prospect. 
Don’t let it be just a temporary pause. 
Impetuosity in the hunting field is never 
to be encouraged, either by man or beast. 
It won’t hurt the dogs to maintain their 
attitudes long enough to let your pupil get 
it through his head that he deserves as 
much credit when he honors as he does 
when he points. 

If the pupil is already steady to shot and 
wing, you may be able to make him remain, 
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even if you are alone, while you flush the 
birds. Otherwise, it would be well to have 
a companion with you to do the flushing, 
while you devote your entire attention to 
keeping the backing pupil steady to wing, 
A few repetitions of the performance 
should clinch the job—provided you al- 
ways keep in mind our former words of 
caution and don’t ever get careless and 
ignore errors or breaches of etiquette. 

Whenever a dog performs in error, he 
should be taken back to where it was 
committed and made to accept the correc- 
tion there. Don’t ever rush forward your- 
self the minute birds are flushed. More dogs 
than most of us imagine are encouraged 
to break shot by undue excitement on the 
part of the handler. If you’re not steady, 
they won't be. 

If your pupil does not back naturally on 
sight, the only thing to do is use a check 
cord and bring him up on the lead to the 
proper distance behind the other dog, with 
the instrument available to make sure that 
he does what you want him to do. The 
procedure thereafter is exactly the same 
as outlined, except that in the one case 
you have means of control in the form of 
the check cord (either with or without a 
choke collar) ; and in the other case you 
don’t. It often happens that dogs which 
have once backed, later develop jealous 
dispositions that cause them to cease doing 
so; and a great many of these may require 
a little work with the check cord, perhaps 
reinforced by a choke collar, in order to 
make them behave and resume their per- 
fect performances. 

The late C. B. Whitford once told me 
that none of us would have quite so much 
trouble with backing if we weren't so 
infernally afraid that our dogs weren't 
going to back. He said a dog was once 
brought to him for correction, and, even 
before he ever saw him perform, made a 
wager with the owner that the dog would 
back naturally if no commands were 
shouted at him to try and make him do so. 
Mr. Whitford’s agreement was that he 
would pay the wager, if the dog failed to 
back, provided the owner would absolute- 
ly guarantee to make neither a sign nor 
a sound. His theory was that cautioning 
a dog before first giving him a chance to 
back on his own volition, simply excites 
him unduly and actually encourages error. 

Mr. Whitford claimed he won the 
wager. It should be well understood, how- 
ever, that his theory in connection with 
silence merely involved giving the dog a 
chance to do right before cautioning him 
—and not to go on the assumption that. he 
was going to do wrong and start caution- 
ing him before he had done it. From that 
angle, I believe there is a lot in his theory. 


N the other hand, however, in the case 

of the dog that has come to a backing 
attitude, and then begins to sneak in, it is 
manifestly careless for the handler to stand 
by and not speak a word of restraint. In 
this case, if a dog has been yard-broken, 
and taught the meaning of the word 
“whoa”, the command which this word 
signifies may be used to steady the dog, 
whether it be on an independent point or 
backing another. But don’t ever shout a 
command. Speak as softly as possible, 
though as firmly as necessary. You will 
get far better results. Soft firmness quiets 
a dog and encourages easy obeying. Shouts 
of command only excite the animal. Ex- 
citement only leads to confusion. A quiet 
confidence is the aim to strive for. 

If a dog doesn’t mind you, don’t run at 
him. Where mental poise is so needed, the 
worst thing you can ever do is to upset 
that poise. If a dog fails to mind, see to 
it that he does. Even if he fails to back and 
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sneaks in on his bracemate to the unfor- 
tunate extent of flushing the birds, you 
only make matters worse if you shout and 
rush in to get him. If he fails to heed a 
firm command spoken in low tones, he is 
surely going to be absolutely heedless of 
an excited command shouted at him. 

Stand where the error was committed 
and make him come back to you. He will 
do it if you haven’t gotten him excited. 
Then correct him. Make him stand 
where he was and whereshe should have 
stayed. Hold him there. Begin gradually 
to encourage him for now staying there. 
Increase your encouragement; but, of 
course, don’t pamper him. Physical pun- 
ishment of any sort will not be at all 
necessary—and will have only a harmful 
effect—unless it is in the case of the fully 
finished dog old enough to know that he 
has deliberately done wrong. The dog that 
is trained to the point of knowing he has 
done wrong expects to be punished and 
should be. Every possible allowance must 
always be made, before ever administering 
any punishment. Be fair. Dogs know when 
you are and when you are not. An unfair 
master never gets much service; a fair 
one gets much. 


And if you are going to punish a dog, | 
don’t call him to you for that punishment. | 


You go to him. That’s the only fair thing 
to do. Then take him back where the error 
was committed and administer the punish- 
ment there. Some men may be sure enough 
of their dogs to dare to command them to 
come in for their punishment, even know- 
ing what they are to expect. You go to 
him. 

Play as fair with him as you do with 
your hunting companion—for that’s what 
your dog is, too; and usually worthy of 
sportsmanship and fair treatment. How a 
dog performs is usually a pretty clear 
reflection of the way he has been handled. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


EFFECTS OF MISALLIANCE 


Qves.—Will you please, as a favor, help us 
settle an argument? There is a_ spaniel bitch 
here which got lined by a police dog. Will this 
bitch ever have any puppies that will resemble a 
police dog in her future litters if bred properly 
with one of her kind? 

Cart E, Decerstept. 


Ans.—Answering your letter, will say that the 
misalliance you refer to will have absolutely no 
effect whatever upon puppies of a later litter. 
Any time hereafter that your spaniel is bred to 
a true spaniel, you may count upon spaniel pup- 
pies as a result. What happens once does not 
carry over into future litters. [Ed.] 


CHASING FUR 


Qves.—I have an Irish Setter bitch two years 
old, full blood, which knows nothing but rabbits. 
She had been allowed to run and hunt rabbits 
from her young days; she is very interested in 
hinting. Can a bird dog like this be broken from 
hunting rabbits? There are not many birds in 
this community; there are a few pheasants. I 
took her out one day and she hunted very well. 
But I suppose she was thinking only of rabbits. 
She finally found a jack and run him two miles 
against my whistle and call. I waited for her 
to come back and then I licked her right in the 
field. Was this right? 

Frank SCHINNERT. 


Ans.—It is not unusual for a Bird Dog to be 
interested in rabbits. They are naturally as keen 
for fur as for feather. When your dog comes to 
realize that pheasants are what you are after, 
and when you have killed enough of these over 
her so that she has a chance really to become 
interested in them, it should help you in taking 
away some of her interest for rabbits, especially 
when she finds rabbits are not what you are out 
after. Even then it may not be especially sur- 
prising if she pays attention to rabbits when bird 
work is scarce. With plenty of birds to hunt, 
the condition is helped for you. The best way 
to break her from running rabbits would be to 
kill one in front of her, when she is chasing it, 
and then punish her by flogging her with the dead 
rabbit. Gace or twice of this should cure her. 











plants provide food and cover 


AQUATIC FOODS—ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 


» You can't drive ducks away from good feeding grounds. Thousands will come to 
your local waters after providing plenty of their favorite foods. Many of the same 


Piant Wild Rice, Wild Celery and Pondweed Seeds 


These natural food plants are hardy and guaranteed to grew. Plant now. Prices reduced 
with extra discount on early orders. Write for expert planting advice and literature. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 


for game fish. 


Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 











DECOYS CALLERS PURE BRED 


Black Eng. Callers ........sssssesesseree $ 8.00 per pair 
Gray Eng. Callers ... 6.00 per pair 
Gray Mallard Callers 5.00 per pair 
Black Mallard ......... - 7.00 per pair 
Canada Geese .- 15.00 per pair 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 























PHEASANTS—WILD DUCKS 
GAME BIRDS and FUR ANIMALS 


Send for complete free price list 


Two new Books “How to tiabe Money with Pheasants” and “ 
Breeding for Profit.”Each boo pages, many photographs, 1 
covers its subject eer ina pectael fashion. Sent postpaid for 
10c each, coin or stamp: 


POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. F. D. 325 Springfield, Ohio 











PHEASANT EGGS—LIVE BIRDS 


RINGNECKS—BLACKNECKS 


All eggs from hardy northern grown Wild 
Trapped birds from our 4500-acre game 
farms and shooting preserve. 

Also supply breeders and birds for liber- 
ating and restocking game preserves, and 
dead birds for table use during fall and 
winter shootings. 

All live birds shipped are trapped 
wild on order 
GROUSEHAVEN GAME FARM, Lupton, Michigan 
Wm. Mattison, Mor. S. W. Long, Gamekeeper 


The Mackensen Game Park 


Bob White 
Pheasants 


Peafowl 
Cranes 
Swan 
Ornamental 
Geese and 
Ducks 


Foxes, Raccoons 






Everything in wild animals, game, 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 


m. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 












<= Food is the 
secret 














ld Rice, Wild Celery, 
Musk-grass bring ducks in 
flocks. Terrell’s famous sure- : 
growing seed sent anywhere for fall plant- 
ing, while supply lasts. Liberal discount un- 
til September 15. Muskgrass now ready. Wild 
Rice and 7. — A! September 1. 


Write 
TERRELL'S “AQUATIC FARM 
334D Bik Oshkosh, Wisconsin 




















Breed squabs and 
make money, Sold 
by millions at higher 
prices than 
chickens. Write 
at io ion for be~4 


‘Ap| 


fre im 45 do 

‘One is 40 pages CD: in colors, other 32 pages. Ask 

J Books 3 and 4. You “a ibe puree rised. Plymouth Rock 

Squab Company, 5 "Street, Melrose High- 
lands, M ts blished 27 years. 

















WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 
Waterlily P.O., Currituck Sound, N.C. 


Wild duck foods that will grow. Wild cel- 
ery, Sago Pond Weed, Widgeon gtass and 
other kinds. Our Mr. White will visit any 
Preserve in the United States to advise 
about the growing of food if requested. 
Best of references. 











Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver For 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to go in. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 
Write Dep't F 
SILVER FOX NEWS 
28 W. 34th St., New York 
















Raising silver foxes is an interest- 
ing, profitable business if you start 
right. Borestones have won over 200 
prizes and 6 grand championships 
at national fox shows—no other 
breeder in the world has won more 
than one. Free booklet. Borestone 
Mt. Fox Co., 2485 Country Club 
Drive, Altadena, Calif. 














BIGPROFITS 


12 entries at Fis Buffalo 
8 rite for prices 
terme Ask for our 
let“ Silver Fox, 
What It te It is Free, 
CASS LAKE SILVER 
BLACK FOX Co. 
Cass Lake 














PEDIGREED and REGISTERED 
SILVER FOXES 
Pups from best breeders only, 
Also Chinchilla rabbits from Stahl’s 
Gold Certificate Stock. 


DIRONA SILVER pos FARM 
Canastota, N. 





FOXES 


ALASKAN BLUES AND SILVERS 


Six bank references; Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce; many satisfied customers. Booklet free. 
Breeder-agts. wanted. Shipments from Seattle 


CLEARY BROS. Fox Farms, Empire Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 












































[Ed.] 






Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices 
and prompt delivery from our large stocks at 
Clinton, Mass., Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle 
and Minneapoiis. 

Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials 


Crown Tron Works Co. 1239 Tyler St. NE. 
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How many more boys like these are 
there in the Field & Stream family? 





12 year old C. C. Pratt, of 
Ebenezer, Tenn., worked two 
weeks and earned a $25.45 rifle. 
Read his letter: 


“It is very easy to sell Field & Stream if you go at 
it right . . . I am only twelve years old . . . When 
I saw in Field & Stream that I could get a gun if 
I would get enough subscriptions I decided to try 
it. It was lots of fun. I sold 21 one-year and 2 two- 
year subscriptions in about two weeks working in 
the evening after school. I received a Remington 24-A 
rifle and a Marble peep sight. It is a marvelous 
way to get things without cost. C. C. Pratr 


OME on you Field & Stream boys! Show these 

lads Pratt and Schuyt that they aren’t the only 
fellows in the tribe who can bring home the bacon. 
You know very well you can do it too, and just as easily 
as they did. There must be something you want right 
now—a camera, a gun, a fishing rod or reel, a canoe, 
a tent, field glasses, a wrist watch—something there 


Just for Instance, Look at 
this Rifle FREE for 21 


Annual Subscriptions. 


Remington Autoloading .22 Rifle 
19” bbl., half pistol grip, walnut stock, 
steel butt plate. Sights: bead front, ad- 
justable rear. Takedown. For short or 
long rifle cartridge, as desired. 









All kinds of shotguns and rifles 
can be had free for from 5 to 200 
subscriptions, according to value. 





Norman Vander Schuyt, of 
Huntington, Long Island, N. Y. 
worked 10 hours and earned 
an $18.50 rifle. Read his letter: 


“Enclosed please find the photograph which you 
asked for. It is a picture of me with the Savage 
Sporter which I received from you for selling sub- 
scriptions. 

Altogether it took me approximately ten hours 
to get the fifteen subscriptions, that is, working about 
one hour a week. 

Yours truly, 
NorMAN VANDER SCHUYT 


surely is. Why not get it for nothing, quickly and 
easily, just by hustling around among your friends and 
neighbors an hour or so a day for a week or two? 
Isn’t it worth a few hours of your time to have the 
expressman drive up with the very thing you want, 
without it costing you a cent? Especially when it’s so 
very easy—“lots of fun”? 


And Here’s A Great Reel, for 
Only 6 Annual Subscriptions 


“SYMPLOREEL” No. 255 ~~ 


An excellent non-back-lash, mul- 
tiplying, casting reel. Can be taken 
apart for cleaning in 10 seconds 
without tools. Spool capacity full 
100 yards. Packed in anti-tarnish 
jeweler’s bag. 


All kinds of rods, reels, lines, lures, 
nets, etc. can be had free for from 1 to 
100 subscriptions, according to value. 





Vacation Time Is Here. 
Use Just A Few of Its Many 
Hours to Get Something 


r 
I 
| 
| 

Valuable Without Cost. ! 
l 
I 
| 
l 






Fietp & STREAM 587 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Send me complete information about how to 
earn merchandise free. 


Send this Coupon 
for Information 


F. & 8. 8/28. 
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Both barrels have been 
fired. Simply open the 
gun. Out fly both ex- 
ploded shells. 








One barrel bas been 
fired. You wish toreload. 
Simply open the gun. Out 
flies the exploded shell. 
You need not pick it out. 
And the live shell 


with this low-priced 
ufomaltie . 
Double Barrel Shot Gun 


FLOCK of ducks—Now’s 

your chance! BANG! One 
drops. BANG! Another down. 
Now to reload before they are 
out of range. Break the gun and 
two empty shells are automati- 
cally ejected. You replace with 
loaded ones. All done as quick 
as a wink and gun is ready for 
action. Once more — BANG! 
You get a third duck. Now pre- 
pare for another flock. Break 
the gun again and out comes 
only one shell—the last one fired 
(the unfired shell stays in). 
Insert a new shell and you are 
ready for more ducks. 

This Iver Johnson is some 
gun! It sure will reach out for 
game. It’s the only moderately 
priced Double Barrel Gun with 
selective type Automatic Ejector 
made. The ejecting mechanism 
is completely housed in forend, 
and is of rugged construction 
and fully guaranteed. It will eject 
one or both shells at will. 

Hammers can be lowered with- 
out snapping. The three-piece 
lightning lock is composed of 
large, rugged members—proof 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
13 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


New York 
151 Chambers Street 


Ejector 


Chicago 
108 W. Lake Street 






\ 

a 
against breakage. All parts \ 
drop-forged, accurately ma- 
chined, highly polished and heat 
treated. Stock and forend of 
selected real black walnut, hand- 
finished and handsomely check- 
ered by hand. 

Made in different gauges, in- 
cluding the .410 bore. Choice 
of barrel lengths. Also comes 
with Plain Extractor instead of 
the Automatic Ejector, at a lower 
price. 


Complete Firearms Catalog 
FREE! 


Write for free Catalog “A.” 
Gives complete details of all the 
other Iver Johnson Shot Guns, 
both single and double barrel— 
also the famous Iver Johnson 
“Hammer the Hammer” Safety 
Revolvers. 

If you wish, we will also send 
Free Color Bicycle Catalog “B.” 
It shows the entire line of Iver 
Johnson Bicycles for men, 
women, boys and girls—also 
Juniorcycles and Velocipedes 
for little children. 


San Francisco 
717 Market Street 








stays in. 




















It’s fair sailing—once you ve 
chosen Camels 


They're smooth and mellow-~mild and their taste 


as refreshing asa salt sea breeze. 


CAMELS 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








